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QPERA RESUMES 
GLITTERING SWAY 
AS METROPOLITAN 
OPENS NEW YEAR 


With Well-Worn “Tosca” as 
First-Night Lure, Huge 
Audience Possesses Most of 
Brilliance of Inaugural— 
Jeritza, Martinelli and 
Scotti Delineate Chief Roles 
in Familiar Way—Excit- 
ing Second Act Again Riv- 
ets Attention, But Perform- 
ance Has More of Dramatic 
Intensity Than Vocal 
Beauty 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 


PERA resumed its glittering sway 

Monday night when the Metro- 
politan began another season of 
twenty-three weeks with a mettlesome 
performance of Puccini’s well-worn 
“Tosca.” The cast, which included 
Maria Jeritza, Giovanni Martinelli 
and Antonio Scotti, was not one to 
proffer surprises, and as the Puccini 
transmogrification of the Sardou 
drama does not lend itself to stage 
pageantry, most of the glitter was in 
the audience. 

Since the opera opening has always 
been regarded as an event of social éclat 
and sartorial splendor rather than one 
of any momentous musical import, the 
first nighters used their glasses quite as 
much as their auditory faculties and 
found all quite as it should have been. 
The promenade between acts had its cus- 
tomary show of jewels, gowns and 
wraps, and there was the congestion and 
the press without which no opening 
night would be itself. Half a row of 
additional seats increased the number of 
those who listened from the dress circle, 
and clipped off just that much room 
from the space into which the standees 
were crammed. 

In the twenty-one years “Tosca” has 


| been domiciled at the Metropolitan it has 
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fretted and stormed itself threadbare. 
Even that saturnalia of brutality, the 
musically arid second act, had lost its 
fascinations for many of the habitués of 
the opera house—though newcomers and 
the Italomaniacs came always in droves 
to be harrowed by it—until Mme. Jeritza 
thrust a new and very vivid personality 
into it. Her popular triumph in the réle 
last season resulted in extra perform- 
ances, and “Tosca” led all works of the 
repertoire with nine representations. 
The Monday night subscribers did not 
happen to hear the new luminary in it, 
and this was one of the reasons given 
for its selection as this season’s in- 
augural opera. The work did similar 
duty on the first night of the season of 
1919-20, when Miss Farrar, Mr. Caruso 
and Mr. Scotti were its constellatory trio. 

Opening nights, in spite of popular 
Opinion to the contrary, are seldom ex- 
citing, since the audience is much less 
neerned than ordinarily with what 
akes place behind the footlights. Mon- 
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PERCY HEMUS 


American Baritone, Now on Tour in the Title Réle of “The Impresario” with William 


Like Mr. 


Wade Hinshaw’s Company. 
Mozart. 


Season. (See Pape 42) 


vs Hinshaw, 
He Will Be Heard in “The Impresario” in More Than Twenty States This 


Mr. Hemus Is a Firm Believer in 





more of dramatic intensity than it had 
of good singing. Mr. Martinelli evi- 
dently saw no need for stint in the mat- 
ter of tone and progressed from “Recon- 
dita Armonia” to “E Lucevan le Stelle” 
under high pressure. Mr. Scotti’s malefic 
Scarpia, though it has grown more vio- 
lent with passing years, was again what 
it has been from the first, one of the 
most superb examples of operatic por- 
traiture. Vocally, the most strenuous 
parlando has replaced most of the sing- 
ing he once gave to the more grateful 
phrases of his music. 

No less statuesque of figure, if some- 


ame 


t ¢” 


ii 


In ‘Thi 


what rounder of face than last 
Mme. Jeritza’s was again a 
Floria, in contradiction of the line “é 
bruna Floria” in Cavaradossi’s “Recon- 
dita Armonia,” in which the tenor com- 
pares her dark beauty to the fairness of 
the Attavanti. Her singing disclosed no 
change from that of a year ago in the 
role—it lacked the toysome plasticity for 
the flirtatious “Ora Sentir” and the suc- 
ceeding duet with Mario in the first act, 
and seldom had real warmth of tone, 
though it conveyed terror, despair and 


season, 
blonde 
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as Second Class Matter, 


CHICAGO CHEERS 


GLOWING «‘AIDA”’ 
AS CURTAIN RISES 
ON CIVIC OPERA 


Reorganized Company Is Tri- 
umphantly Launched—En- 
thusiastic Audience Crowds 
Auditorium and Magnifi- 
cent Performance Marks 
New Epoch—Raisa_ Bril- 
liant in Title Role and Mar- 
shall Is Heroic ““Radames”’ 
—Bourskaya Makes Début 
with Forees and Formichi 
Sings First Time in Amer- 
ica — Melvena Passmore 
Also in Cast 


HICAGO, Nov. 14.—The Chicago 

Civic Opera Association was defi- 
nitely launched upon its artistic career 
at the Auditorium last night. The 
long process of securing guarantees 
and arranging the business details of 
the transitionary period from an 
opera supported by private patronage 
was over, and civic opera bloomed, and 
bloomed finely with a magnificent per- 
formance of ‘Aida.’ 

Every seat in the big auditorium was 
taken and the new, or reorganized, ven- 
ture was given a send-off amid scenes 
of overwhelming enthusiasm. Through- 
out the night the audience left no doubt 
that the occasion was to be honored as 
one of gala proportions, and cheers and 
applause rewarded the principal artists. 

From the moment when Giorgio 
Polacco, the musical director of the com- 
pany, took his place in the orchestral pit 
and the curtain rose on the first of 
Julian Dove’s new and luxurious settings, 
there wag. assurance of a triumph. 


The prineipals contributed to this 
triumph and each achieved a personal 
success. Rosa Raisa as Aida was 


familiar, but at last she had a cast to 
adequately support her beautiful and 
thrilling performance. Charles Marshall 
sang Radames for the first time here, 
Ina Bourskaya made her début with the 
company as Amneris, and Cesare For- 
michi achieved his initial appearance in 
America as Amonasro, 

Mme. Raisa sang with rich beauty of 
voice, with even better voice than last 


year. Her “Ritorna Vincitor” was a 
signal for a great demonstration. Mr. 
Marshall’s triumph was complete. He 


was an heroic Radames in every sense of 
the word, His voice has increased in 
strength. His “Celeste Aida” held up 
the performance and at the end of the 


first act he was given a remarkable 
ovation. 

Miss Bourskaya’ brought _ telling 
touches to her characterization of 


Amneris. Her rich mezzo-soprano gave 
rare beauty to the music of the third and 
fourth acts. Mr. Formichi disclosed a 
baritone of full and sonorous quality, 
with great dramatic power. His 
Amonasro was a big contribution to the 
general success of the performance. An- 
other artist new to the company was 
Melvena Passmore, who was heard as 
the Priestess. Her achievement in her 
song was marked, and her voice of much 
beauty will doubtless be afforded oppor- 
tunities in other roles. Virgilio Lazzari 


[Continued on page 30] 
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Honor Felix ews on 25th Anniversary 1 in Chicago 


HPTLC LULLED eo to 


Musical Progress of the City Is Subject of Speakers at Dinner 
Tendered to Head of Chicago Musical College by Col- 
leagues and Associates—Carl D. Kinsey Arranges Cele- 
bration—Frederick Stock and Giorgio Polacco Join in 


Tribute to Guest of Honor 
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HICAGO, Nov. 11.—A quarter of a 
century in retrospect offers a rich 
field for contemplation. Felix Borowski, 
composer and president of the Chicago 
Musical College, glancing back over this 
vista of years on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his arrival in Chicago, finds 
an almost unbelievable improvement in 
the musical growth of Chicago. 
A dinner commemorating the anni- 
versary was arranged by Carl] D. Kinsey, 
business manager of the Chicago Musi- 


cal College, in the Rose Room of the 
Congress Hotel on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 9. 

Many men prominent in the artistic 
life of Chicago, including Giorgio Po- 
lacco, musical director of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and Frederick Stock, con- 





MORE PROTESTS 
VOICED AGAINST 
RAIL FARES AND 
HOTEL CHARGES 


Artists and Managers Declare 
Cost of Traveling Is Un- 
reasonably High — Indorse 
Movement for Reduction of 
Transportation Rates and 
Issue of Interchangeable 
Books on a Mileage Basis— 
“Stop-Over” Privileges on 
Tickets and _ Professional 
Concessions at Hotels Ad- 
vocated 


ITH the decision on railway mile- 
age reductions by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission pending, fur- 
ther expressions of approval of the 
proposed measure have been received 
from prominent musical artists and 


executives. 

More instances of excessive charges 
levied upon the touring musician have 
been supplied, in several instances by the 
victims themselves. Concert executives 
have denounced the hampering effect 
upon their business of transportation 
and living rates that in some cases ex- 
ceed the young artist’s fee. 

Among constructive suggestions made 
by managers was one for increased 
“stop-over” privileges on rail tickets. 
An executive of a leading railway stated 
that “through” tickets between points 
differed in price only by a small margin 
from tickets allowing “stop-overs.” The 
pre-war price of a “through” ticket from 
New York to Chicago was $21, as against 
$22.35 when a-stop at Buffalo was per- 
mitted, and present rates for the same 
journey amount to $32.70 and $34.63, re- 
spectively. A greater number of stops, 
such as are necessary in a concert tour, 
proportionately increase this difference. 
Then there is the surcharge on Pullmans 
to be considered. 


Protests from Artists 


Among those who_oppose the present 
high rates of travel is May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. 
“Travel expenses are exorbitant,” she 
says. “In the West distances between 
cities where engagements are fulfilled 
are particularly great, and the railway 
fares of themselves consume fully 15 
per cent of the average fee. This is ex- 
clusive of Pullman charges, which are 
extremely high. Often an artist’s total 
expenses take as much as 75 per cent 
of his fee, when the manager’s commis- 


[Continued on page 42] 





ductor of the Chicago Symphony, were 
present to greet Mr. Borowski and to 
wish him well in the next quarter of a 
century. 

Frederic Chamberlain, president of the 
North Shore Music Festival, was toast- 
master. In giving Mr. Borowski’s health 
he dwelt briefly on the many changes 
that have come about during the last 
twenty-five years in Chicago; of the 
many forces that have been welded to- 
gether, making Chicago a real center of 
music; of Mr. Borowski’s share towards 
this end through his valuable work as 
a composer and as president of a no- 
table institution which has always kept 
abreast of the times. 

Mr. Borowski, in responding to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s toast, related how friends 
in London had tried to dissuade him from 
coming to Chicago when he accepted Dr. 
F. Ziegfeld’s invitation to join the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College 
and to become a part of the musical life 
of Chicago. These friends dwelt on the 
primitive condition:in which he would 
find Chicago, picturing a frontier town 
where one would scarcely dare to step 
outside the confines for fear of being 
scalped by the Indians. This did not 
deter Mr. Borowski, and it may have 
definitely satisfied him that such a place 
was the proper location for a progressive 
man. 

He was soon able to refute his friends’ 
alarming stories, as one of his earliest 
recollections soon after his arrival in 
Chicago, he said, was a concert given 
by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in 
the Auditorium Theater. The concert 
was superior in quality to any he had 
heard in Europe. 


Growth of the Opera 


Chicago, with the exception of this or- 
chestra, was largely dependent on New 
York at that time for its music. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company would de- 
scend upon Chicago for a few short 
weeks each year, with singers tired and 
exhausted after a strenuous season in 
New York; but it was the only operatic 
fare available. 

During the last twelve years Chicago 
has had an opera company of its own, 
sponsored by a few wealthy citizens. 
This year showed still further progress, 
as the opera had been made a civic in- 
stitution. A summer season of opera was 
also given at Ravinia. He referred to 
the good work done by the Apollo Musi- 
cal Club for many years, in sustaining 
interest in choral music, and of the many 
musical organizations whose activities 
have helped to make Chicago a center of 
culture. 

Mr. Borowski then spoke of a man 
with whom he had attended classes in 
Cologne, who had played the viola in the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra and who 
later became an active factor in the mu- 
sical growth of Chicago — Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
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FELIX BOROWSKI 
President of the Chicago Musical College, Composer and Writer on Musical Subjects, Who 
Was Tendered a Dinner Last Week to Commemorate the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 


His Arrival in Chicago 


phony. Mr. Borowski told of his surprise 
at finding Mr. Stock in Chicago several 
years later. In conclusion he said that 
Mr. Stock was fifty years old on Satur- 
day, Nov. 11, and many of these years 
had been unselfishly devoted to the de- 
velopment and enlargement of musical 
interests in Chicago. The toastmaster 
asked Mr. Stock to say something re- 
,arding the many improvements during 
the last twenty-five years. 

Mr. Stock spoke of his high regard for 
Mr. Borowski, not only as a composer, 





PADEREWSKI OPENS U. S. CONCERT TOUR 


Great Reception for Pianist 
in First Recital in 


Worcester, Mass. 
By Tyra Lundburg Fuller 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 11. — Ignace 


Jan Paderewski, pianist, opened his 
American concert tour, the first since 
1917, in Mechanics’ Hall on Thursday 


evening. Music critics and music lovers 
from New York, Boston and other cities 
were present. 

Prominent musicians who have heard 
Mr. Paderewski on previous occasions 
agreed that his art has suffered not the 
slightest loss during his years of absence 
from the concert platform, while he has 
been so strenuously occupied in the po- 
litical field of his own country. 

The hall was packed, even the space 
about the walls being utilized, and from 
the very first there was no doubt of the 


enthusiastic spirit of the audience. That 
enthusiasm grew with each succeeding 
number of Mr, Paderewski’s program, 
and when he finished his third encore, 
his own well-known Minuet in G, more 
than a thousand of his listeners left their 
seats and surged to the platform, where 
the great pianist was bowing his ac- 
knowledgment of their extended and 
thunderous applause. Mr. Paderewski 
refused all calls for a speech, however, 
and finally was allowed to retire. 

For the first time Mechanics’ Hall was 
dimmed for a concert and the effect was 
most pleasing. Mr. Paderewski’s pro- 
gram opened with Mendelssohn’s Varia- 


tions Sérieuses, Op. 54. Then came 
Schumann’s Fantasy, Op. 17, and Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 57. A group of 


Chopin numbers, including the G Minor 
Ballade; the Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 2; 
the B Flat Minor Mazurka and the C 
Sharp Minor Scherzo, was followed by 
the closing group by Liszt, including “Au 
bord d’une Source,” Etude de Concert in 
F Minor and Polonaise in E. 


but also as a man who had been of defi- 
nite value to the community by virtue of 
his faithfulness to his ideals and his un- 
flagging interest in Chicago as a musi- 
cal center; for his valuable criticisms in 
years gone by on different Chicago news- 
papers and for his help in writing the 
program notes for the Chicago Sym 
phony concerts. These program notes 
have been of much benefit to the patrons 
of the concerts. He commented on Mr 
Borowski’s fine record of achievement 
as president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, where his progressive spirit has 
kept things moving with the times. 

Mr. Stock congratulated Mr. Borowsk 
on having the splendid assistance of M1 
Kinsey, whose keen business sagacity 
and executive ability, combined with : 
genuine love of music, had relieved him 
of the necessity of attending to business 
details and enabled him to give his en 
tire time to the promulgation of artist! 
ideals in the Chicago Musical Colleg« 
The last twenty-five years- have shown 
broadening of interest in music on tl 
part of the business men in Chicag: 
These men had been instrumental i 
making opera a civic institution an 
they had done much to put music on 
firm foundation. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that there wa 
another man, Mr. Polacco, who, althoug 
only a few years in Chicago, regarded 
as his home and had already made hi 
influence felt through his sincere wor 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Associatio! 
as conductor, and this year as musica 
director. 

Mr. Polacco 
was not American 


although hk 
his interests 


said that, 
born, 
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GUILD FORMED TO 
AID YOUNG ARTISTS 


Expenses of Débuts Will Be 
Met by Unnamed Phi- 
lanthropist 


A new organization, to be known as 
American Musicians’ Guild, is an- 
unced by Herbert B. Nagler, of the 
ipreme Concert management, who will 

t as director, representing a_ well 

1own philanthropist whose name is not 

be divulged. 

According to present plans the Guild 
membership is to be confined exclusive- 

to unknown musicians, of American 
training, Who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to appear in public. Such oppor- 
tunity will be given with the aid of prom- 
inent critics and musicians, who will as- 
sist in determining membership and will 
choose musicians whom they deem worthy 
of public appearance. 

In every case four musicians will ap- 
pear as débutants on the Guild program, 
two vocalists and two instrumentalists. 
The public will be charged admission, 
but the musicians will have all the ex- 
penses defrayed by the philanthropist. 
According to present arrangements, the 
first series of Guild concerts will be given 
at the Town Hall, beginning early in De- 
cember. 

“The organization of such a guild,” 
says Mr. Nagler, “is perhaps one of the 
most important events in American mu- 
sical affairs, for it gives the young and 
unknown artist a chance to appear in 
public. No influence or means will be 
necessary for consideration. Talent only 
will count. As our plans develop, we hope 
also to give the young musicians special 
opportunities.” 


OPEN LOS ANGELES COURSE 








Florence Macbeth and Royal Dadmun in 
Joint Recital 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 11.— Beh- 
myer’s Philharmonic course of concerts 
for this season opened with a joint re- 
cital by Florence Macbeth and Royal 
Dadmun. Miss Macbeth charmed her 
audience and won much applause. Mr. 
Dadmun presented opera arias and bal- 
lads and made an excellent impression. 


The Ellis Club, under the baton of 
J. B. Poulin, opened its season with a 
concert at the Philharmonic Auditorium. 
The soloist was Blanche McTavish Smith, 
contralto, who sang with excellent dic- 
tion and tone. 

The Gamut Club dinner of Nov. 1 saw 
a large assemblage of musical, literary 
and professional people. The music of 
the occasion was performed by the Bur- 
bank Quartet, Lillian Bowles, soprano; 
Annis Howell, soprano; Wilbur Herwig, 
tenor; Isaac Blumenthal, baritone, and 
Sol Cohen, violinist. The accompanists 
were Ann Thompson and Eleanor War- 
ren. W. F. GATES. 





CHICAGO, Nov. 13.—Theodore Stearns 
has resigned his position as music critic 
of the Examiner. 








Borowski Honored 
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were so closely allied with America that 
he had become an American citizen and 
had married an American girl—Edith 
Mason. He was proud to cast his lot 
with a city which boasted of such mu- 
sicians and men as Felix Borowski and 
Frederick Stock. 

He believed that opera as a civic in- 
stitution would add further laurels to 
a city already recognized as a musical 
metropolis and that the opera would in- 
culeate a civic pride in the citizens of 
Chicago and add further glory and fame 
to a city now known the world over as 
one of the busiest and largest manufac- 
turing centers anywhere. 

Telegrams were read by Mr. Chamber- 
iin from John C. Freund, editor of Mu- 
ICAL AMERICA, John McCormack, Leo- 
old Auer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Philip 
lale, Franz Kneisel, Leonard Leibling, 
ferbert Witherspoon, Oscar Saenger, 
Percy Rector Stephens, and Rudolph 
Ganz, regretting their inability to be 
present at Mr. Borowski’s anniversary 
dinner. CHARLES QUINT. 


Antonio Scotti as “Scarpia —An Artist's Study 
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HEN Puccini’s “Tosca” achieved its 
American premiére at the Metro- 
politan in 1901, the sinister Scarpia of 
Antonio Scotti dominated the opera, as 
it does to-day. Milka Ternina, the tenor 
Cremonini, and the beloved Charles Gili- 
bert—the great baritone’s companions in 
that cast—have joined the great army 
of silent singers, but the fine Italian hand 
of the still youthful Antonio continues to 
pull the strings of the tragedy with all 
the cunning and art of other years. 
Royal Stowell’s drawing is a study 
worthy of its subject. It has caught the 
spirit of brutal malevolence behind the 
veneer of aristocracy, that broods ever 
in the face of Scotti’s Scarpia. The 
passion and violence that shake the 
frame of this malefic being in those few 
moments when he permits his desire for 
the lovely Floria to overmaster him, burn 
in the eyes and hover about the lips. 
Relentless, cruel, treacherous, yet 
possessed of a distinction of bearing that 
fascinates while it repels—the essential 
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suggestion of these details of Scotti’s 
portraiture are to be found in this sketch. 

Innumerable Florias and Marios have 
come and gone, and there have been 
other baritones whose Scarpias have 
been, in many respects, admirable 
studies. But the réle is now as complete- 
ly identified with Scotti as Carmen was 
with Calvé, Roméo with Jean de Reszke, 
or Canio with Caruso. Thirty-three 
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years in opera, more than a score of 
which have found him gripping audi- 
énces with the power of his Scarpa, have 
not changed his outlook toward his réles. 
Many new and effective details have been 
added to his delineation of the arch- 
villain in “Tosca” since he first elabo- 
rated it, and to-day it is one of a handful 
of the most famous achievements of the 
contemporaneous operatic stage, O. T. 





Damrosch Says Hope of Music Rests 


with Women 

Walter Damrosch, in a talk given re- 
cently in New York to The Woman Pays 
Club at their weekly luncheon at the 
Algonquin, urged women “‘to bribe, cajole 
and tempt” their fathers, brothers and 
sons into cultivating music: In this 
country, he said, there were 100 women 
to every man interested in music and the 
reason for this was not only the natural 
emotional expression which women find 
in music, but also the lack of serious 
musical study in the majority of our 
homes and schools. He added, hopefully, 
however, that the establishment of school 
orchestras in various cities and towns 
was doing much to better this condition. 


Washington Business Men to Aid Music 
Week 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 11.—At a luncheon 
at the New Ebbett Hotel business men 
of Washington promised 100 per cent 
co-operation in support of Music Week 
which will be held next May. There 
were talks by Edgar Snyder, marshal of 
the District of Columbia; Henry E. 
Stringer, president of the City Club; 
Zobert Lawrence, organizing director of 
Music Week; Charles W. Semmes, for- 
mer president of the Rotary Club; Mrs. 
Lyman B. Swamstedt, president of the 
Women’s City Club; Mrs. Leonard B. 
Schloss, president of the Jewish Women’s 
Council; William W. Radcliff, director of 
the Radcliff Chautauqua Bureau, and 
Myron W. Whitney, tenor. 
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Piano Programs Take Place of Honor 1 in New York sWeek 
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Notable Recital _ Levitzki and First of Series of teins 
Concerts by Ernest Hutcheson Are Salient Events— 
Margit Werlé, New ’Cellist, and Erika Morini, Violinist, 
Among Artists of the Bow—May Korb and Therese 
Prochazka Prominent in List of New Singers—Julia 
Claussen and Clara Clemens Give Recitals 


SAMUI 
LTHOUGH Dadies were again as 
numerous as all other recitalists 

combined, the prominence of several of 

the instrumentalists of last week lifted 


their concerts into greater relief than 
those of any of the vocalists. Mischa 
Levitzki gave a piano program that was 
one of the salient events of the season, 
so far. Ernest Hutcheson began his 
series of five historical programs, de- 
voted to as many masters. Evelione 
Taglione and Oliver Denton were other 
pianists heard. A new ’cellist of excel- 
lent attainments, Margit Werlé, com- 
manded respect at her introductory re- 
cital. Erika Morini returned to stir 
anew the enthusiasm of the many ad- 
mirers of her violin art. Mischa Elman 
gave a third program, and Abraham 
Haitowitsch was another violin recitalist. 
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Of several newcomers among vocalists, 
May Korb, a soprano who was first 
heard in the Stadium concerts as one of 
the audition winners last summer, at- 
tracted most note. Therese Prochazka, 
Norman Johnson and Elsie Lyon were 
others who gave first recitals. Julia 
Claussen, Clara Clemens, Barbara 
Maurel, John Charles Thomas and Isa 
Kremer were singers of the week whose 
names were familiar in the concert halls. 





Norman Johnston, Nov. 6 


In a first recital at Aeolian Hall Mon- 
day afternoon, Norman Johnston, bari- 
tone, disclosed a voice of good quality 
used with refinement and restraint. His 
was not singing that plumbed to the 
depths of songs which called for some- 
thing more than smooth vocalism, nor 
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iia. it possess mene variety of tonal 
color, but it was not lacking in funda- 
mentals of style. He sang in Italian, 
German, French and English, treating 


his words intelligently if not always 
with clarity of diction. A tendency to 
sombreness manifest at this recital 


doubtless can be overcome, and more can 
be made of an essentially musical voice 
already in large measure under excellent 
control. Charles A. Baker played his 
familiarly good accompaniments. 


a. FT. 





Oliver Denton, Nov. 6 


Mr. Denton’s recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Monday night of last week was of 
varied excellence, some of his playing 
being of great beauty and other parts 
marred by inaccuracies. The program, 
made up ‘costly of sturdy stuff, began 
with Schumann’s very long Symphonic 
Etudes, which the artist presented with 
fluency and excellent tonal differentia- 
tion. A Ballade, two Intermezzi and a 
Capriccio of Brahms disclosed perhaps 
the best playing of the evening, and the 
audience would have gladly heard again 
the second of the Intermezzi. The B 
Minor Sonata of Chopin was interesting, 
especially the Largo. The final group, 





Freeing the Singer from Emotional Habits 
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Anne Stevenson Sees Imagina- 
tion as the Approach to True 
Kxpression of Latent Feel- 
ing — Vocal Technique 
Should Be _ Developed 
Through Sensation Rather 
Than Conscious Physical 
Activity 


By B. H. HAGGIN 


5 gyre is apparently no need of re- 
peating what has been said so many 


times before, that we are the slaves of 
habit. But to Anne Stevenson, New 
York vocal teacher, and member of the 
faculty of the Master Institute of 
United Arts, this has special sig- 
nificance and interest. She points out 
that this slavery extends even to our 
emotions, that by habit we express cer- 
tain emotions all the time. It is for this 
reason that a student finds certain types 
of songs especially easy to sing, and one 
of the most important functions of a 
teacher is to arouse the pupil’s unused 
emotions through his imagination. 

However, not only must the pupil have 
emotions to express, but he must be able 
to express them. Here again, Miss 
Stevenson says, habit interferes. Nature, 
as exemplified by a child, is perfect in 
her responses and has provided us witha 
complete vocal action. But in the course 
of living we acquire and incorporate into 
this action so many personal habits that 
we work away from natural expression 
and lose the ability to express our emo- 
tions freely and automatically. 

Learning to sing, according to Miss 
Stevenson, is therefore a process of elimi- 
nating the crust of acquired habit, of 
unscrambling the eggs. What remains 
then is the natura’ laws of vocal activity, 
laws which, whea automatic, as they 
should be, operate in direct response to 
an emotional aemand, and make it un- 
necessary to fix the resonance, to fix 
breath control, to make covered tones or 
open tones, to regulate the mouth for 
words or registers, or to do anything else 
consciously that should be done _inci- 
dentally. But each pupil must arrive at 
these laws by way of his own difficulties, 
and the means which he uses to overcome 
these difficulties constitutes an _ indi- 
vidual, not a general, “method.” This 
assumes special significance in Miss Ste- 
venson’s work. 

“It is my contention,” she says, “thar 
when the vocal apparatus is acting nat- 
urally, the result is what I call ‘true’ 
tone, a distinctive quality which is rarely 
produced and therefore rarely appreci- 
ated. It combines all the desirable quali- 
ties, being clear, mellow (limpid) and 
floaty, possessing color, texture, form, 
body and movement (rhythm), and, very 
important, exhibiting its natural timbre. 
These depend upon free muscular activ- 
ity, healthy membraneous tissue and cor- 
rect mental conceptions. 
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Anne Stevenson. 


“Let us assume that the teacher knows 
the correct result and what it depends 
upon. That is, he has a thorough know!l- 
edge of vocal anatomy, physiology and 
psychology, not to speak of musical 
knowledge and répertoire. In that case, 
when a tone is sung, whether it be cor- 
rect or wrong, he knows exactly what is 
happening in the singer’s throat and in 
his mind. The sound furnishes the key 
to the difficulties; it is both a basis for 
correction and a test after correction.” 


Teaching by Sensation 


“Now, what I claim for myself is a 
simpler, surer and more natural way of 
attacking difficulties than has been em- 
ployed throughout the history of vocal 
art and teaching, or is being employed 
to-day. In other words, I make no claim 














Vocal Teacher, Member of Faculty of Master Institute of United Arts 


to have discovered lost vocal secrets, be- 
cause I believe, in the first place, that 
there can be change and improvement in 
my field as in any other, and, in the 
second place, that my approach is just 
such an improvement. 

“T approach difficulties solely through 
sensation. When I hear a tone and dis- 
cover what is wrong I do not tell the 
pupil to do anything. In fact, he may 
be in complete ignorance of the physio- 
logical processes which I as a teacher 
must know. Knowledge, even of the cor- 
rect physical process, may be a disad- 
vantage because it often leads to self- 
consciousness and thus to contraction. 
But what the pupil must have is the abil- 
ity to reproduce the sensation which I 
know accompanies the correct action and 
its resulting tone. If he feels the right 
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of two Siti by Rachmaninoff 
Griffes ’ “The White Peacock” and Enes 
co’s Bourrée, Op. 10, No. 4, brought pro 
longed applause. Mr. Denton’s art j 
growing in many directions, and, a! 
things considered, the recital was one de 
cidedly worth while in a season which ha 
already brought forth a number of goo 
things. J. A. H. 





Julia Claussen, Nov. 6 


Though handicapped by a cold, Juli: 
Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the Metro 
politan, sang an arduous program a 
Carnegie Hall Monday night withou: 
asking an indulgence. Tonally, it wa 
not the best singing she has done in New 
York, but the artist’s command of styl: 
was such that her recital maintained : 
high artistic level. A Brahms grou; 
which included “Die Mainacht,” “Bot 
schaft,” “Feldeinsamkeit” and “O Lie 
bliche Wangen’”—master songs all—was 
skilfully and effectively presented, as 
was her opening number, “Ah! Ren 
dimi,” which alone survives Rossi’s for- 
gotten “Mitrane” for the never-ending 
glorification of the deeper-voiced 
sorority. In subsequent groups were a 
number of “first-time” songs, including 
two in Swedish by Sjogren and Meri- 
kanto, Gretchaninoff’s “Le Captif,” 
Henry Hadley’s “Colloque Sentimental,” 
and three, “Her Mirror,” “Rest,” and 
“Sea Nocturne,” by Florabel Blackwell, 
dedicated to Mme. Claussen and still in 
manuscript. There was agreeable ma- 
terial in these, but nothing to demand 
individual comment. Frank La Forge 
played his customary admirable accom- 
paniments, adjusted with glove-like snug- 
ness to the singer’s needs. & A 





Barbara Maurel, Nov. 6 


The rich voice of Barbara Maurel 
gave tonal beauty to the music she sang 
in recital at the Town Hall Monday eve- 
ning. Her program ranged from Rus- 
sian folk-songs to American ballads, with 
French and German groups to attest 
her linguistic versatility. An attractive 
Debussy group, of which “La Chevalure” 
was repeated although “Des Fleurs” was 
perhaps better sung, was particularly 
successful. Beethoven’s “Ich Liebe 
Dich” was altogether charming. Strauss’ 
“Heimkehr” was another number which 
disclosed good qualities, particularly as 
to phrasing. Sometimes Miss Maurel’s 
upper tones were clouded by constriction, 
and this, with a lack of variety, warmth 
and intensity of style, were points which 
suggested themselves as deserving of 
further attention and correction. Coen- 
raad V. Bos played tasteful accompani- 
ments. B. B. 





Therese Prochazka, Nov. 7 


Therese Prochazka, a Czecho-Slovakian 
soprano of obviously broad experience, 
though a newcomer on the New York 
concert platform, was heard in recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon of 





[Continued on page 39] 





sensation he will do the right thing. 

“As the pupil becomes familiar with 
these sensations, they become principles 
which he can use as an infallible guide 
What is a law to me as a teacher be 
comes established as a law by the pup! 
for himself through experience and repe- 
tition and by each pupil differently. 
Hence there is no one method of applica 
tion, though there are definite principles 
to be applied. 

“As you see, I appeal to the imagina 
tion instead of to mechanics, relying upo! 
nature to respond, as she invariabl) 
does. The usual procedure of producing 
results artificially, i.e., of fixing the reso 


nance, blending the registers and so on, 


results in many fallacies or part truths 
I mention only two, the So-called ope! 
tone, which may be clear without bod) 


or color, and the so-called covered tone. 


which may be dark and mellow withou 
clearness. I maintain that a particula 
quality of tone should not be sought con 
sciously, but should be produced uncon 
sciously upon demand of the emotio! 
which it is to express. Then the singe 
is free to concentrate upon the emotiona 
message of his song. 

“T have spoken of the importance 0 
natural timbre in ‘true’ tone. It is ¢ 
result of perfect balance between funda 
mental and overtones, and is importan' 
in classifying a voice. If the voice 1s 
not used correctly, it displays a fals¢ 
timbre.” 
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TO ASK RUSSIANS 
FOR GUARANTEES 


immigration Authorities Will 
Enforce Law Against 
Visiving Artists 
By A. T. Marks 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 11.—The Bureau 
Immigration, Department of Labor, 
‘ates that a number of Russian musical 
rganizations which plan to tour the 
United States during the coming winter 
d spring will be required to furnish 
American authorities with ample 
guarantees that the stay of each organ- 
ization is to be temporary and for the 
purpose of giving concerts and other mu- 
sical entertainments as artists or actors. 
“In any case,” says the bureau, “these 
aliens will be required to undergo the 
usual examinations, although they will 
be entitled to exemption under the provi- 
sions of the contract labor and quota 
law if they are able to furnish the Bu- 
reau Of Immigration with guarantees 
covering the purpose of their visit to the 
United States.” 

The Bureau points out that the immi- 
gration laws permit the admission of 
aliens who are singers, artists, profes- 
sional actors, lecturers, nurses, ministers 
of religion, college or seminary profes- 
sors, aliens belonging to any recognized 
learned profession, or aliens employed 
as domestic servants. The exemptions 
accorded to these aliens, the bureau fur- 
ther states, do not include the members 
of their families. 

The organizations whose status is be- 
fore the bureau are the Andrieff Na- 
tional Russian Orchestra of thirty-five 
pieces; the Kapella Chorus of 100 voices 
from Moscow; Baroness Zenia Alexan- 
drovna Engelhardt, harpist, who will be 
accompanied by a small company of mu- 
siclans; the Gabima Orchestra and dra- 
matic organization and the Lubimoff 
Quartet, vocalists and instrumentalists. 
The first of these organizations to reach 
the United States, according to informa- 
tion received here, will be Baroness En- 
gelhardt and her company, who are sched- 
uled to arrive in December. 

A. T. MARKS. 


Friends of Music to Devote First Pro- 
gram to Bach 


_The Society of the Friends of Music of 
New York will give the first of its six 
subscription concerts in Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 26. The entire 
program will be devoted to Bach and will 
be under the leadership of Artur Bo- 
danzky, conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The Society will have 
the assistance of Bronislaw Huberman, 
violinist, in the A Minor Concerto; Paul 
Bender, baritone; George Meader, tenor; 
Frances Peralta, soprano, and Marion 
Telva, contralto. 
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Paul Bender, German Bass, 
Comes to Metropolitan 
Opera After Much Experi- 
ence in Europe— Com- 
mends Loewe’s Ballads to 


the Recitalist 


AUL BENDER, the German bass, a 

newcomer at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this season, does not suggest the 
singer in any way by his appearance. 
Meeting him casually, one places him 
as a broker at an office desk rather than 
an opera singer in costume and make-up. 
This is due largely to his huge stature 
and his quiet manner as much as to the 
absence of any evidence of that vague 
thing referred to as “temperament.” 

“I very nearly became a doctor,” said 
Mr. Bender, “though my ambition was 
always to be a singer. My father, how- 
ever, was a very sensible man, and when 
the time came for me to choose my pro- 
fession, he said it was wiser not to decide 
definitely at once. So I was sent to Ber- 
lin to study medicine, though I continued 
my singing as well, and the understand- 
ing was that if my voice proved good 
enough I was to be allowed to be- 
come a singer, and if not, I was to be a 
doctor. 

“Well, it did prove worth while, and I 
made my début in opera as Sarastro in 
‘Die Zauberfléte’ in Breslau. When? 
Not so terribly long ago. During my 
years as a medico-musical student, I 
studied with Luise Ress and Baptist 
Hoffmann and sang at numerous con- 
certs. I did a great deal of Bach with 
the organist Reimann, and it was of in- 
calculable advantage to me. Everyone 
should sing Bach, no matter what kind 
of vocal work they are planning. 

“Before the war I had sung pretty 
much all over Europe, in Austria, Hun- 
gary, Belgium, London. In June, 1914, I 
was in Paris and sang Gurnemanz in 
‘Parsifal’ in the first performance ot 
German opera in German since the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

“Then I have done a lot of recital work. 
I gave fifteen recitals in Berlin alone 
last winter. I enjoy recital singing very 
much, because in recital the singer has a 
chance to present music with more 
gradations of shading than in opera, 
finer colors and a broader range of emo- 
tion. I am particularly fond of the 
Loewe ballads and should like to do an 
entire program of them here. There are 
quite a few of them, I believe, that have 
not been heard in this country, or at 
any rate, not to any great extent. Do 
you know ‘Der Nock’? It is a charming 
song.” 

Mr. Bender went over to the piano and 
played a few measures of the bewitch- 
ing nursery ballad, singing the long 
twelve-measure vocalized phrase that 
ends the first stanza in one breath and 
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Paul Bender, Bass, Now Commencing His First Season at the Metropolitan Opera 
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Medicine 
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The 


Lower Portrait Shows Mr. Bender as “Hans Sachs,” a Réle He Has Sung Many Times 


in Europe 


with a smoothness that a coloratura so- 
prano might have envied. Then he went 
into the “Kleine Haushalt,” another nurs- 
ery ballad, and sang the stanza about 
the chariot made of a flower-cup and 
drawn by grasshoppers. Obviously the 
singer’s répertoire, ranging from the 
heaviest Wagnerian roles to this deli- 
cious nonsense, is one of extraordinary 
breadth. 





Weingartner and Mascagni Lead Opera 
in Rousing Celebrations in Brazil 


IO DE JANEIRO, Oct. 14.—Opera, 
with Felix Weingartner and Mas- 
cagni as conductors, has formed an im- 
portant part of the festivities with 
Which the Republic of Brazil has cele- 
brated the 1th her 
separation from Portugal. 
Congressional receptions, 
banquets, balls, gala performances and 
the like have followed one another in 
seemingly endless succession since the 
Brazilian Independence Day, Sept. 7. 
Special missions and envoys, among 
Whom were President Auto Almeida of 
Portugal and Secretary of State Hughes, 
have been coming and going and the 
warships of all nations have been lying 
in Rio’s beautiful harbor on a visit of 
‘riendship. Soldiers of the American 
Republic have been passing through the 
streets of the capital with rousing music 
and flying banners, among which the 
Stars and Stripes has been represented 
a3 well as the Stripes of Argentine, and 
have helped to lend a specially festive 
ur to the opening of the Centennial 
World’s Exposition. 
With all these celebrations it has been 


anniversary of 


sessions, 


d'fficult to collect a proper audience for 


eater or concert, even Godowsky play- 
ig before a small] audience, nor has the 
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operatic ensemble at the Teatro Muni- 
cipal been accorded the attention which it 
deserved. 

The German group, which has pre- 
sented “Parsifal” and “The Ring” both 
for the first time in Rio in German, has 
undoubtedly fared best of all. At its 
head is Felix Weingartner, who had an 
emphatic success here a few weeks ago 
with the Wiener Philharmoniker. He is 
greater on the concert platform, but 
brings the hearer under the spell of his 
music when he conducts opera as well. 
He is always creative, bringing out the 
main themes of the work clearly and 
simply without ever neglecting the de- 
tails. His manner of taking the tempi 
ever impresses one as remarkable. 

On the stage we have a star of first 


magnitude in Helene Wildbrunn, who 
gave perfect performances as Kundry 
and Briinnhilde. The peculiar rich 


timber of her voice, which is beautifully 
moduiated in all ranges and registers, 
places her without question in the ranks 
of the foremost German singers of to- 
day. Among the male members of the 
cast, Kirchhoff, whose acting almost sur- 
passes his singing, grips our attention 
first of all. His Loge was almost a 
scientific achievement and his Siegfried 
was sung with ever-increasing success. 
In addition, we have the excellent per- 


formances of Dr. Schipper as Amfortas 
and Wotan, of Bechstein as Mime, and 
of Bandler, who was especially success- 
ful as Klingsor. A splendid Gurnemanz 
was portrayed by Karl Braun, who was 
formerly connected with the Metro- 
politan, and whose great ability and art 
as a singer was also displayed in the 
roles of Fafner, Hunding and Hagen. 

The Italian ensemble is under Mas- 
cagni’s baton. To this circumstance may 
be ascribed the fact that a considerable 
number of operas of the still productive 
composer, whose works have, however, 
been on the whole sterile since “Caval- 
leria,” have been presented. The task 
is a thankless one. The personal pres- 
ence of the composer, who still has re 
tained his youthful fire as a conductor, 
however, caused works such as “Iris,” 
“Tsabeau” and even “Piccolo Marat” to 
be much more than prefunctory suc- 
cesses. 

There are, moreover, far fewer stars 
among the Italians than among the Ger- 
mans. The best work is done by the 
tenors Lazaro, Fleta and Volpi, and of 
these the first-named proved to be a 
singer with a fine voice and intelligence. 
Of the ladies mention may be made of 
Dalla Rizza, whose voice has, indeed, lost 
much of its former flexibility, and 
Hidalgo, who was excellent both in voice 
and from a histrionic standpoint as 
Rosina and Gilda. 

A French and a Brazilian group com- 
plete the ensemble, but neither of them 
have contributed toward the artistic suc- 
cess of the whole. 

JEAN TORPLITZ WILDE. 


singing,” Mr. Bender 
continued, when the impromptu recital 
was over, “I like to paint. I think every 
artist should have an interest entirely 
apart from his profession. I prefer por- 
traits and then I do sculpture also. But 
I don’t expect to have much time for 
these things this winter, as I’ll be kept 
pretty busy at the opera house. It’s a 
huge place, the Metropolitan, but I find 
it extremely easy to sing in it. 

“Then, when my engagement is over 
there, I go on tour in concert. That is 
why we couldn’t bring our children over 
with us, our two boys, a year and two 
and a half years old. No, Mrs. Bender 
doesn’t sing. She says that one singer 
in the family is quite enough, and with 
three males to look after, she has her 
hands too full to think of anything artis- 
tic for herself! 

“At the Metropolitan I appear as 
Baron Ochs in ‘Rosenkavalier’ and am to 
do various Wagnerian parts. I’d like to 
sing the Holldinder, as it is one of the 
parts I like best, but I’m afraid there is 
no chance of it. Next year I shall do 
Sachs, which I also enjoy, and I may 
sing Mephistopheles in ‘Faust,’ though 
that is not decided as yet. I have sung 
Ochs eighty times abroad, so I am inter- 
ested in doing it here.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


“Aside from 


Paderewski to Make Sixty Appearances 

Ignace Paderewski, whose first recital 
of the season in New York will be given 
in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 22, has begun his tour of the coun- 
try and will make sixty appearances, con- 
eluding with a recital at the Newark 
Festival on April 26. 


San Antonio Singer in Milan Opera 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 11.—At a 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club a 
cablegram was read stating that Bertha 
Berluner, a club member, had made a 
successful début in opera in Milan. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
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Week’s Arrivals Swell Long List 


of Artists Here for Winter Season 
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Mary Garden and Curt Taucher Arriving in New York. Miss Garden Is Here for Per- 
formances with the Chicago Opera and for Concert Engagements. Mr. Taucher Has 


Been Added to the Tenor List at the Metropolitan 


LARGE number of arrivals during 
the past week included Mary 
Garden, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
who came on Friday on the Aquitania 
with many things to say about Parisian 
fashions, American politics and her loss 


of weight. She was to sing on Tues- 
day evening in “Carmen.” 

She will sing in Chicago during the 
first two weeks and the last two weeks 
of the opera season, filling seventeen 
concert engagements in the interval and 
appearing with the company afterwards 
on tour. She is as yet not booked for a 
New York appearance; nor will she ap- 
pear in a new roéle. However a revival 
of “Natoma” is being considered, to- 
gether with her reappearance in “Tosca.” 

Another passenger on the Aquitania 


was Paul Ludikar, Czecho-Slovakian 
bass. 
The Sceandinavian-American liner 


United States broke a record to bring 
Mme. Charles Cahier here in time to an- 





Musician, writer (English, French, German) wishes 
Position on staff of musical magazine or concert 
agency. Address Box V, Musical America. 





FOR SALE—Old Italian Violin and Strad model 
Violin, Organ, Orchestra Scores, Bronze Busts. 
E. Klee, 2055 Davidson Ave., Fordham 1520 Ext. 5. 





TO RENT by hour attractive studio for study. 
Madison Avenue and 35th St. Telephone mornings 
before 9:30, Murray Hill 8857. 





Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 
Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 
American Rep., L. BE. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. Ad- 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 











Paramount Pictures 


The RIALT 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


HUGO RIESENFELD and 
JOSEPH LITTAU Conducting 


The RIVOL 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


FREDERICK STAHLBERG and 
EMANUEL BAER Conducting 
Phone ircle 


CAPITOL remr sien 9is0? 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week commencing Sunday, Nov. 19 

Metro Presents 
A Rex Ingram Production 
“TRIFLING WOMEN” 
Special Music Score and Presentation 
An Epochal Musical Event 
‘“Heldenleben” (A Hero’s Life) 
Richard Strauss 
Augmented Capitol Grand Orchestra 
ERNO RAPEE, CONDUCTOR 
First time in any theatre in America 
Presentations by Rothafel 
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BROADWAY 
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Broadway at 51st St. 











pear with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Washington on Nov. 7. 

The Resolute brought Curt Taucher, 
tenor of the Dresden Opera, who is join- 
ing the Metropolitan forces this season. 
Hugo Herwin, impresario, found amuse- 
ments in Berlin doing a big business. 
Mano Kurz, brother of Selma Kurz, so- 
prano of the Vienna Opera, said that 
his sister had been ill but would sing in 
Berne, Monte Carlo, Madrid and Bar- 
celona. 

Theodore Spiering, violinist, arrived 
on the President Roosevelt. He has been 
appearing as conductor in Berlin. 

A young violinist, here for several con- 
certs, was Henri Moscowitz, a pupil of 
Alfred Xrun. 





Moscow Opera Reopens 


The Moscow operatic season has 
opened, presenting many features of in- 
terest, according to the New York Times 
of Nov. 12. Emphasis seems to be placed 
on the spectacular side of the operas, for 
the settings and costumes are a blaze of 
color, and, with the finely trained ballet, 
quite overshadows the singing. In 
“Aida” innovations have been made in 
the action to re-create the characteristic 
movements of the ancient Egyptians. 





Metropolitan Opens 
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anguish in the keenest accents. It 
tended toward stridency when power was 
applied and it was not free of the so- 
prano’s familiar coup de glotte. But it 
had a dynamic intensity which was more 
appropriate to the music of opera’s most 
effective scene—that horripilating third 


act—than nectarean sweetness would 
have been. 
Like her sensational roll down the 


steps in “Cavalleria Rusticana,’” Mme. 
Jeritza’s recumbent delivery of “Vissi 
d’Arte” has taken on the aspects of a 
palpable stage trick, now that its novelty 
is gone. Undoubtedly it serves to 
bridge over an awkward hiatus in an 
act that otherwise is all motion, but the 
excitement of any such device is largely 
dissipated by familiarity with it. 

Cecil Arden sang the music of the un- 
seen Shepherd prettily. Pompillio 
Malatesta as the Sacristan, Giordano 
Paltrinieri as Spoletto, Louis d’Angelo as 
Angelotti, Robert Leonhardt as the Jailer 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian as Sciarrone 
completed a competent cast. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted with no fear of the 
brass or the drums, but with more re- 
spect for the voices than at some other 
performances of “Tosca.” The orches- 
tra played with its accustomed richness 
of tone. 

Although “Tosca” has not yet been 
given the new investiture it needs, in 
common with “Aida” and one or two 
other of the operas which achieve the 
most performances in the course of a 
season, no fault could be found with the 
stage craft of Monday night’s perform- 
ance. It had all the traditional smooth- 
ness of the Metropolitan. 


METROPOLITAN BANS 
FLOWER FUSILADES 


Nosegays Must Be Sent to 
Dressing Rooms of 
Artists 


Flowers may no longer be handed over 
the footlights at the Metropolitan, and 
those who have been accustomed to hurl- 
ing nosegays at their favorite singers 
should send all such tributes henceforth 
to the dressing rooms. 

This somewhat revolutionary edict has 
been posted in four languages at the 
opera house by General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza. Among other restrictions, 
strangers are forbidden access to the 
stage and the dressing rooms; dogs are 
tabu either in front of, or behind the 
scenes; canes, hats and cloaks are not 
to be a part of the costumes of those par- 
ticipating in rehearsals, and card-play- 
ing in the dressing rooms is strictly tabu. 
Artists and others who lose jewelry or 
other valuables need not expect the man- 
agement to assume any responsibility. 

No longer will long queues of pros- 
pective standees bend around the corner 
of Broadway. Hereafter those holding 
general admission slips will enter by the 
Thirty-ninth Street doorways and the 
Broadway lobby will be rid of one of the 
chief elements of congestion. 

A half row of seats has been added to 
the dress circle at the back, on the main 
floor, somewhat diminishing the space 
available for standees. No other changes 
in the physical arrangements of the 
opera house were to be noted by the first 
night audience. 








Music Teachers’ President Urges Co- 
operation with School Teachers 

HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 11.—The Music 
Teachers’ Association of Connecticut met 
with the State Teachers’ Association in 
a joint session in this city on Oct, 27. 
Among the speakers in two interesting 
programs was J. Lawrence Erb, presi- 
dent of the National Music Teachers’ 
Association, who discussed the subject, 
“Music for a Better Community.” Mr. 
Erb recommended wider co-operation be- 


tween music teachers and school teache: 
stating that this plan could profitably 
a carried out elsewhere. 





Hear Francis Macmillen in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Nov. 11.—In the second 
Elizabeth Cueny’s concerts in the Pe 
ple’s Course on Nov. 4 at the Odeo 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, gave an a 
tistic recital. His principal numbe 
were the “Symphonie Espagnol” by La 
and the Introduction and Tarantelle | 
Sarasate, interpreted admirably. Se 
eral extras had to be added. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Mona Gondre, diseuse, and Elise Sor« 
harpist, who have been giving a seri 
of recitals on the Pacific Coast, wi 
appear in New York at the Town Ha 
on Dec. 4. 





A Splendid Gift / 


STORY-LIVES 
or MASTER 
MUSICIANS 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


Author of “Piano Mastery,” 
etc. 


Vividly told life stories of 
twenty-two great composers, 
from Palestrina, Bach and 
Handel through MacDowell 
and Debussy. While the aim 
has been to make this volume 
interesting to young people, 
music lovers of all ages will 
enjoy them and find them 
valuable. The facts have been 
gathered from many sources 
—hbiography, letters, jour- 
nals and musical history. 
With a fine portrait of each 
composer. $2.50 
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ever he has played it. 


year was unprecedented. 





Recently Published By 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 


Mischa Levitzki’s 


Fascinating 


ALSE, Op. 2 © 


Inspired the same enthusiastic applause and favorable 
comment at Mr. Levitzki’s recital at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, November 8th, that has greeted it wher- 
The valse’s success in Aus- 


tralia during the composer’s triumphal tour of last 
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“I look to Leslie Hodgson to carry on my 


work.’’—-TERESA CARRENO. 


New 


EDITH 


HODGSON =* MOXOM-GRAY 


PIANISTS 


‘‘Mme. Moxom-Gray combines unusual power with 
exquisite delicacy and artistic discrimination.’’— 
LOS ANGELES TIMES. 


and Enlarged Studios 
259 West 92nd St., New York City 


Riverside 1769 


"Phone 
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Musical Director 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“The American public is the most 
faithful in the world.” 

Thus spake Giulio Gatti-Casazza as he 


® took off his hat and laid down a bludgeon 


that would have done credit to an Irish- 

man on his way to a fair in Tipperary. 
“Take Scotti, for instance,” said he. 

“Scotti has sung here now for ever so 


= many seasons and the people are just as 


appreciative of his art as they were when 
he first came. Now in Italy, in Spain, 
in South America it is quite different. 
Take an artist, for instance, as great as 
Tamagno was in his day. When in 
Buenos Aires, after he had been there 


two years, they heard that he was com- 


ing again, the subscribers to the opera 
cried out: ‘Basta! We have heard him 
enough. We want somebody new!’ 
“There is another distinguishing char- 
acteristic,” continued the world-renowned 
impresario, “which is typical of the 
American public and shows that it is cul- 
tured—it listens in patience to the per- 
In many of the foreign coun- 
tries they hiss, they applaud, they laugh 


§ while the performance is on, which is not 


adapted to improving its character or 

enabling the singers to do their best. 
“Here, too, I have found the press not 

only very capable but very honest. There 


| may be times when the manager may dis- 
» agree with the critics, but their integrity 


ls unquestioned. 

“Europe to-day is in a bad way, and 
that is one of the reasons why the artists 
who come here should be grateful for 
their opportunity. Nowhere in the world 
can you hear such artists as we have 


}each season at the Metropolitan, whether 


we give Italian or French or German 
opera. Then, too, considering the value 
“* the dollar, they are the best paid in 
the world. 

“If I am proud of anything it is that 
I have been enabled with the loyal co- 
operation of all my assistants to found 
an organization on so secure a basis that 
it would go right on if I were to pass out 


to-morrow.” 
* * ~ 


_ Discussing the question that has arisen 
‘rom time to time why the Metropolitan 
did not engage certain artists, Gatti was 
very frank, and said that while the 
Metropolitan was an artistic institution 
lor the giving of opera according to the 
highest standards, at the same time there 
Was a business side to the situation. The 
Manager had to consider that. If an 
artist, however distinguished and popu- 
‘ar, could not draw anything like the 
remuneration he demanded, and there 
Were other artists in the company who 
were satisfied with the reward they re- 
‘elved who were about as good in draw- 
ing power, why should the manager 
adopt a method in conducting his affairs 
wi ich did not exist in any other busi- 
hess? 

One of the principles which guided 
lim, said Gatti, was to bring variety 
‘nto the season, not only in the operas 
that were given but in the shape of art- 
ists. In this way the interest of the 
After all, said he, 


yy 


Duolie is maintained. 


the real master in our operatic affairs 
is the public. 

“With regard to the production of nov- 
elties,” said Gatti, “my experience has 
been that while for the sake of artistic 
progress they must be produced from 
time to time, nevertheless, in giving 
them, it is advisable that we take singers 
of popularity and standing, so that the 
novelty may be acceptable to the public.” 

We talked about various matters, 
which included some discussion of Maes- 
tro Toscanini and Lucien Muratore, the 
noted French tenor, much of which, how- 
ever, it would be indiscreet to mention, 
especially as on this occasion Gatti had 
permitted himself to assume a smiling 
and genial attitude, which he never does 
if he thinks he is going to be literally 
quoted in everything he says. 

Gatti seems in splendid condition. He 
always is when he comes back after his 
holiday. It is only toward the end of 
the season that he shows the strain there 
is in maintaining that wonderful mask, 
that immaculate calm, in the operatic 
hurly burly of which he is the center. 


* * * 


Gatti’s reference to the critics reminds 
me that Albert Spalding has recently de- 
livered himself on the same subject. “To 
my mind,” said he, “the American critic 
is immeasurably the superior of the 
European.” He gives as his reason that 
here there are fewer cases of disap- 
pointed and unsuccessful artists taking 
to writing about what they cannot them- 
selves do. He also said that the musical 
columns of our dailies are represented by 
men of culture and musical knowledge. 
He gives them a large share of the credit 
for the splendid taste of American audi- 
ences. True, constructive criticism may 
not create a love for music, he said, but 
it certainly creates a latent feeling for it. 

There was a time, though, when I 
think Spalding was not so amiably dis- 
posed to the critics as he is now. Evi- 
dently, either he must have changed his 
mind or the critics must have changed 
theirs. 

* * * 

This brings me to refer to something I 
recently quoted about the critics as hav- 
ing been said by John McCormack. I 
found it in the pictorial supplement of 
the New York American, and naturally 
considered it was John’s view to-day. 

Now I find that the interview had been 
given some eight years ago, when John 
and the critics were not on such excellent 
terms as they are to-day. However, John 
has grown in his art and as he has grown 
in his art he has come to like the critics 
a because they are reporting the 
act. 

But, anyway, it just happens that I 
had an opportunity to know what John 
thinks to-day, and here it is in the shape 
of a confession by John that he has 
learned to know in his years here that 
for justice, knowledge and absolute in- 
tegrity, no critics in the world are su- 
perior to our own Americans. 

Personally I think that both the dis- 
tinguished American artists that I have 
referred to can be very grateful to the 
critics, especially when they have written 
things that were not agreeable in years 
past. 

The critic whom the artist has really 
to fear is the one who, in order to save 
trouble, always writes nice things. 

You know we are more likely to go to 
sleep and do poor work through praise 
than we are when we get it good and 
hard in the neck, for when a man gets it 
good and hard in the neck, he gets up 
early in the morning to put forth his 
best efforts, to show that the man who 
has assaulted him, whether in or out of 
print, is You can fill this in to 
please yourself. 





* * « 


A very remarkable instance of the in- 
dependence of the critics was recently 
shown in a review by Heywood Broun 
of the “Forty-niners,” a kind of satirical 
vaudeville contributed by a lot of humor- 
ists who undertook to make an American 
entertainment on the line of the “Chauve- 
Souris.” These humorists write for the 
daily papers. The audience discovered 
why so much of the humor in the daily 
papers is so deadly dull. 

Broun, in writing of his own contribu- 
tion, characterized it as “entirely ineffec- 
tive.” It is not every critic who will 
damn his own work when it is publicly 
presented, but mebbe the lack of effec- 
tiveness was due to those who presented 
the skit. 

* * * 

When Marie Jeritza first appeared 
among the artists at the Metropolitan, 
the atmosphere back stage was decidedly 
frigid. Most of the artists apparently 
resented the high favor in which she 
stood with the powers that be, also they 
took sides with the “gerryflappers” in 


resenting Madame’s displacement of dear 
Geraldine Farrar, with which I need 
scarcely say the charming Austrian had 
absolutely nothing to do, for as you may 
remember, Gatti and Kahn tried to get 
her here over seven years ago. 

To illustrate the feeling that there 
was at the time, let me tell you some- 
thing that is not known, namely, that 
Antonio Scotti, whose Scarpia has been 
referred to as being “the best chief of 
police Rome ever had,” during the sec- 
ond act of the “Tosca” performance, in 
which Mme. Jeritza appeared, was 
stricken so forcibly with the knife which 
la Tosca uses on Scarpia, that the point 
went through Scotti’s garment, through 
the skin and drew blood, real blood! 

Scotti, with that superb sang froid 
which characterizes him, did not speak of 
the incident. The story came out, how- 
ever, when it was known that he had 
gone to his dressing-room and had the 
cut fixed up, after it had been photo- 
graphed. 

When a friend asked him why he had 
kept the matter quiet, he said: “If I had 
let that piece of news out, cablegrams 
would have been sent around the world, 
saying ‘Jeritza killed Scotti,’ and I did 
not want to give Madame that much free 
advertising.” 

However, the season has opened with 
la Tosca, and the gallant Scotti and the 
statuesque and charming Viennese, in 
spite of their little difference of opinion 
in the second act of the opera, are known 
as the best of friends. Certainly no 
one could have yielded the place of honor 
in curtain calls more gallantly than 
Scarpia did to his Floria on the opening 
night of this season. 

* * *” 

John Philip Sousa, the march king, 
who celebrated the other day his 68th 
anniversary—may he live to be an hun- 
dred—and who is said to have written 
over 100 marches and several hundred 
other musical compositions, informed a 
reporter that if he dies rich, it will not 
be from his music royalties, and yet you 
know the sale of his marches in the form 
of sheet music and records has run into 
the millions. 
march for about twenty-five dollars and 
for another he accepted a copy of an 
unabridged dictionary, but I have an 
idea that some years ago I happened to 
be in the leading hotel in the city of St. 
Louis, where I saw a copy of a letter 
which had been sent John Philip by the 
John Church Company of Cincinnati, his 
publishers for years, enclosing a check 
for something over $100,000 for royalties 
to date. But mebbe John Philip has 
made so much money, that $100,000 is 
not much more than if it were German 
marks at their present valuation. 

ta * * 


For several seasons at the Metropoli- 
tan there was a very charming, clever 
little lady who made a great success in 
the “Bluebird” by the name of Raymonde 
Delaunois. She also appeared in “Boris” 
and “Oberon.” 

I would advise artists, if she is still 
with the company, to be very polite to 





‘her, for the reason that in private life 


she is Mme. Thomas, wife of Louis 
Thomas, who since a certain Monsieur 
Coty, a multi-millionaire perfume manu- 
facturer, purchased the celebrated Paris 
newspaper Figaro, has been appointed 
to look after the American news 
and literary pages in that distinguished 
journal, whose editor, by the bye. Alfred 
Capus, member of the French Academy 
and one of France’s best known writers, 
died only a few days ago. 

It may interest you to know that the 
French daily papers give very little news 
about the United States, so no wonder 
that the French have very vague ideas 
about us. True. now and then some 
clever person writes an essay about the 
conditions here, but when it comes to 
news about the United States, there is 
very little to be found in any of the 
French papers. The French press gen- 
erally is more interested in opinions 
when written by people of distinction 
than they are in what we Americans call 
“news.” Indeed, when you look over 
some of our daily papers and find out 
what is given prominence as constituting 
news, you must conclude that the prin- 
cipal avocation of the citizens of this 
country is to commit murder, burglary, 
arson, theft, or at least suicide every 
twenty-four hours. ' 

* * * 

Walter Damrosch came near hitting 
the nail on the head the other afternoon 
when at the weekly luncheon of the 
“Woman Pays Club” he said that the 
women of this country loved music far 
more than the men and that it is the 
women who have done most to develop 
the art in this country. 

This club is one of the most interest- 


True, Sousa sold his first. 
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The Gentle Art of Accompanist Is No Sine- 
cure, and in That Field Walter Golde, 
Pianist, Has Achieved a Position of His 
Own. He Is Also Well Known as 
Coach. Mr. Golde Is Depicted by Viafora 
in the Act of Sounding a Particularly 
Resonant Chord 





ing organizations in New York City. Its 
members are young women who earn 
their own living, many of them in very 
important and_ responsible positions. 
Here you will meet the private secretary 
of some big man of affairs, of some lead- 
ing theatrical manager, also noted writ- 
ers for the press, and if you have been 
so fortunate as to be a guest of the club, 
you will further discover that these 
women who earn independent incomes, 
some of them quite large, are a very 
charming, exceedingly intelligent lot, 
free in their manner, with that freedom 
which is most delightful because it does 
not suggest the spirit of a vague Bo- 
hemia. 

In the course of his address, Walter 
urged the women to bribe, cajole and 
tempt their fathers, brothers and sons 
into a love of music. I notice that he did 
not refer to husbands. “vidently he 
considered all the members of the club 
to be spinsters. 

He also said that there are one hun- 
dred women for every man studying 
music in this country. This he explained 
by the fact that women found an emo- 
tional outlet in music which men did not. 

I never knew but one business man 
who found music an outlet for his emo- 
tion. If the cook burned the steak, or the 
wife soured the milk and treated him 
with disdain, he used to go out to the 
top of a little hill near his home and 
play the saxophone all by himself. 


* * ad 


They have been publishing some of the 
letters of the late James Huneker, gen- 
erally known as “Jim” to all his brother 
critics, musicians, newspaper men and 
the crowd generally. These letters show 
poor Jim to have had a hard time of it 
with all his reputed success. Everybody 
liked him. Many people thought he had 
secured a fortune from his articles and 
for his books, though he said the latter 
did not sell. 

However, these letters, delightful as 
some of them are, do not give such an 
illuminating idea of Jim’s genial and im- 
possible personality than will be found in 
an article entitled, “Huneker: A Mem- 
ory,” in H. L. Mencken’s “Prejudices” 
(Third Series). 

Mencken describes a session he had 
with Jim at Liichow’s, a_ celebrated 
restaurant and resort for Bohemian en- 
tertainment on Fourteenth Street. “We 
sat down,” said Mencken, “to lunch at 
one o’clock, and at six the waiter was 
hauling in his tenth or twentieth seidel 
of Pilsner beer, and Jim was bringing to 
a close, prestissimo, the most amazing 
monologue that I had ever funnelled into 
my consciousness. What a stew, indeed! 

“Berlioz and the question of the clang- 
tint of the viola, the psychopathological 
causes of the suicide of Tchaikovsky, why 
Nietzsche had to leave Sils Maria be- 
tween days in 1887, the echoes of Flau- 
bert in Joseph Conrad (then but newly 
dawned), the precise topography of the 
warts of Liszt, George Bernard Shaw’s 
heroic but vain struggles to throw off 
Presbyterianism, how Frau Cosima saved 
Wagner from the libidinous Swedish 
baroness, what to drink when playing 
Chopin, what Cezanne thought of his dis- 
ciples, the defects in the structure of 
“Sister Carrie,” Anton Seidl and the 
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musical unicn, the complex love affairs 
of Gounod, the early days of David 
Belasco, the varying talents and idiosyn- 
crasies of Lillian Russell’s earlier hus- 
bands, whether a girl educated at Vassar 
could ever really learn to love, the exact 
composition of chicken paprika, the cor- 
rect tempo of the Vienna waltz, the style 
of William Dean Howells, what George 
Moore said about German bathrooms, the 
true inwardness of the affair between 
D’Annunzio and Duse, the origin of the 
theory that all oboe players are crazy, 
why Lowenbrau survived exportation 
better than Hofbrau, Ibsen’s loathing of 
Norwegians, the best remedy for Rhine 
wine katzenjammer, how to play Brahms, 
the degeneration of the Bal Bullier, the 
sheer physical impossibility of getting 
Dvorak drunk, the genuine last words of 
Walt Whitman...” 

Do you wonder that, after all this, 
Mencken left in a sort of fever, and that 
it was fully two days before he could 
sort out his impressions and formulate 
a coherent image? 

But that was Jim. He was so full of 
facts, had read so much, had traveled so 
much and had met so many distinguished 
people in the musical, art and literary 
world, that he positively exuded facts as 
some people exude perspiration on the 
slightest provocation. But it can be said 
of Jim that if in his process of exuding 
moisture truth was lacking, he could 
manufacture it with such an imperturba- 
ble manner as would convince the great- 
est skeptic. 

What I always liked about Jim was his 
readiness to help. He never used the 
vitriol that was in his pen except at 
times on the big ones. To the débutante 
and the struggling he was always kindly, 
even if they did not advertise in the 
musical sheet to which he contributed for 
so many years and only left when he 
began to fear the wroth to come. 


e & * 


There are several classes of audiences 
in New York. One class goes to the 
opera; another to the symphony con- 
certs; another to the recitals of pian- 
ists; another to the recitals of singers; 
another to the recitals of violinists, and 
then there is a particular set that goes 
to such concerts as R. E. Johnson gives 
in the morning at the Biltmore, and 
which set is of great value to the operatic 
artists ambitious of making a little 
pocket money in the shape of engage- 
ments for concerts. Every artist at the 
Metropolitan of any distinction looks 
forward to the day when such engage- 
ments will be forthcoming for the reason 
that it is not merely a concert or two in 
New York but a series of such that can 
be secured all over the country before 
and after the operatic season. 

Now the managers out of town and 
others who engage artists are a good 
deal influenced in their selection of 
talent for their various musical clubs and 
societies by the reception given by cer- 
tain audiences in New York, audiences 
wnich compare somewhat with those to 
which they have to cater in their home 
towns. 

For these reasons when two artists 
like Gigli and de Luca make a sensa- 
tional success as they did the other morn- 
ing at the Biltmore, it means a great 
deal more than would appear at first 
sight. Mrs. Jones, who is, we will say, 
the lady in a certain club in a large city 
who engages talent during the season, 
is not particularly interested in the re- 
ception given an artist at a symphony 
concert for the simple reason that she 
knows that the audience that goes to a 
symphony concert in New York City is 
not the kind of audience to which she has 
to cater at home, but when she hears 
that an artist won out at a musicale, for 
instance, or at the Biltmore, that means 
a good deal to her and gives her the 
confidence to pay the fee that is de- 
manded and which is generally a pretty 
high one. 

Gigli at the Biltmore carried all be- 
fore him and proved how large a place 
he has won in the affection of New 
Yorkers. His reception was nothing 
short of an ovation. The same may be 
said of De Luca, who sang a song in 
English, “Marietta,” to the delight of 
the audience, which applauded him again 
and again. 

De Luca is very wise in his generation, 
and has an imperturbable good nature. 
He laughed heartily concerning what I 
wrote about him the other day with 
reference to his marriage and the hope 
of his friends that he would now keep 


open house, and emerge from the seclu- 
sion in which he has lived in his palazzo 
during vacation. 

De Luca had, it seems, some experi- 
ence in his younger days, when he saw 
several very noted artists so poor in 
their old age, though they had earned 
fortunes, that they had to depend upon 
their friends for help. He said he then 
made up his mind that that should never 
happen to him. And indeed, he is right. 
So even though he is married and will 
no doubt dispense a generous hospitality, 
it will be limited to his real friends, who 
are many, and will not include that 
crowd that can easily eat and especially 
drink a man out of house and home and 
leave him in his old age to think of what 
might have been. 

* * «x 


The artists of the opera are up in the 
air because of the story given out by 
Papi, one of the conductors at the 
Metropolitan, regarding Claudia Muzio, 
who is now in Paris and who has left 
the Metropolitan to go with the Chicago 
Opera Company. 

Papi has bewailed his woes to re- 
porters of the New York American, be- 
cause Muzio has been traveling in 
Europe with her manager, a Mr. Scotto. 

Miss Muzio has always borne an ex- 
cellent reputation. She is not only a fine 
artist, but a splendid woman. She came 
up as a little girl at the Metropolitan, 
where her father was for many years 
stage manager. I have seen some of his 
books, in which the various properties 
for the production of each opera were 
noted down with marvelous care and ex- 
actness. Since her father’s death she 
has always lived with her mother. When 
she made her début at the Metropolitan 
she scored an instant success, which she 
continued, notably in “Aida.” Last sea- 
son she did not appear to have very much 
opportunity, so it is no wonder that if 
she could make more money, get more 
chances to sing, she should join the 
Chicago Company. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the situation is in the shape of a 
cablegram sent to the American from 
Paris by its correspondent there in 
which it is stated that “Paris music 
circles are tremendously excited over a 
report that the Metropolitan has adopted 
a ‘no scandal’ policy by which no singer 
mentioned in a public scandal may re- 
main as a member of the company, which 
resolution has the support of such promi- 
nent backers of opera as Otto H. Kahn.” 

It may be possible that Mr. Kahn and 
the operatic directors have decided that 
our leading opera house should be con- 
ducted on highly moral principles, but 
it appears to me that if they undertake 
the job, it might end in closing the house. 

Miss Muzio’s’ personal manager, 
Scotto, says that Papi is sore because he 
advised her to quit the Metropolitan and 
accept Mary Garden’s offer. He also 
said that Papi loved Muzio and thought 
she would remain with the Metropolitan 
for him. When she refused and went to 
the Chicago Opera, his love turned to 
hate. 

No one who knows what a shrinking 
violet Papi is could for a moment pe- 
lieve that he could hate anybody. 

However, if they are to have a little 
house-cleaning over at the Metropolitan 
and remove those who bring about a 
scandal, why not begin with Papi? 
Everything was quiet and peaceful in 
the Muzio menage till he sat up on his 
little hind quarters and howled his 
despair. 

* ¥* ok 


In a cabled dispatch to the New York 
American from Paris Muzio said: 

“An operatic life is one jealousy after 
another. 

“We singers must perpetually struggle 
against unseen personal influences seek- 
ing to destroy our reputations. 

“Every prima donna could tell the 
same story of despicable intrigue going 
on behind the scenes of the Metropolitan, 
and for which not the directors or 
patrons but the artists themselves are 
usually to blame.” 

* ok *x 


The intelligence branch of The World 
music department has just brought in 
the startling information that the fort- 
night’s recital programs include songs 
sung in French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, Russian, Danish, Yiddish, Czech and 
Welsh. According to an_ unverified 
rumor, several were even sung in Eng- 
lish. 

The item concludes with the statement 
that formerly a music critic’s reference 
library consisted of Grove’s Dictionary, 
“Who’s Who in Music,” French, German 
and Italian phrase books and the ‘tele- 
phone number of Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Things are not so simple now. In addi- 
tion to the above, one must have within 


arm’s reach “Russian at a Glance,” 
“Danish Without a Tutor,” and “Czech 
in Twenty Minutes.” 

Now in whatever languages the songs 
were sung it didn’t make very much 
difference to the audiences, especially if 
English was attempted, for the diction of 
most of our singers is such that you 
could never tell the difference as to 
whether they were singing in Chinese or 
Choctaw. 

Last season I happened to be at a per- 
formance at the Metropolitan. When the 
first act was about half way over, two 
ladies came in hurriedly to the seats 
behind me. They had no programs, and 
they had evidently obtained the tickets 
at the last minute. Presently a word 
which seemed familiar floated over the 
footlights. “My God,” said one, “they 
must be singing in English!” They 
didn’t know it till then. 


* * * 


The English musical critics appear to 
have finally come to the conclusion that 
they do not like MacDowell’s music. 
This was shown when Alexander Gunn 
recently gave a_ recital in London. 
Gunn’s work was praised, but Mac- 
Dowell’s music was variously described 
as “sentiment diluted with common- 
place” and as “pretentious stuff.” 

The only thing that Gunn was credited 
with was that he set a good example to 
the English by inducing them to bring 
out their own composers, as he does the 
Americans. Anyway, MacDowell will 
probably not turn in his grave. The 
attitude of the English critics, however, 
may be perhaps one of the reasons why 
so many good English musicians are 
finding it advisable to come to the 


United States. 
* * * 


When Mischa Levitzki made his first 
appearance here and astonished us all 
with a phenomenal performance, I won- 
dered whether he would be able to grow 
or whether he would remain where he 
was and so fail in developing what was 
undoubtedly a very great talent, perhaps 
genius. 

I say this for the reason that when a 
young artist appears and makes a pro- 
found impression, he is in very great 
danger. In the first place, he begins 
to get more money than he had ever 
dreamed of. This may bring bad habits. 
In the next place, his relatives and 
friends tell him what a great man he is 
and should he marry some vretty and 
devoted lady, she proceeds tu burn in- 
cense before him morning, noon and 
night. The result is not only a spoiled 
digestion but a swelled head. 

Now it should be put to the credit of 
Mischa that when he gave his recital 
the other night at Carnegie Hall, he 
showed not only what is quite common 
to-day, a wonderful technique, but a 
sense of proportion as well as ability to 
color his playing that are unusual. 
Monotony of style is the curse of so 
many, even of our best pianists. Levitzki 
has unquestionably a great future before 
him. He has one thing to commend him 
—that is, the personal charm which 
makes the women who hear him his de- 
voted slaves, all of which is not lost 
upon his very astute and resourceful 
manager, the experienced Daniel Mayer. 


* of * 


In social as well as operatic circles 
there has been considerable discussion as 
to whether the season at the Metro- 
politan will be as pecuniarily successful 
as the last owing to the loss of both 
Caruso and Farrar, unquestionably the 
two greatest drawing cards. 

While the powers at the Metropolitan 
are very reticent in such matters, I do 
not think I am far from the truth in 
saying that the advance subscription up 
to the opening night was fully $50,000 
more than it has ever been in the records 
of that institution. It is a good sign 
when people do not merely go to hear 
certain stars but go to hear “the opera.” 
Incidentally, it leaves the director more 
of a free hand. 

ok ok * 


Some 300 ladies met at Sherry’s the 
other afternoon to listen to an appeal 
for the newly formed City Symphony 
Orchestra. The appeal was supposed to 
have been made by Augustus Thomas, 
well known in the dramatic, movie and 
social world, and unequaled as an after 
dinner toastmaster and speaker. Thomas 
was not particularly eloquent or forceful 
in his address because he has never per- 
haps taken much interest in music or 
knows much if anything about it, so 
what he said was not illuminating, and 
thus it was left to that bright and 
energetic lady known as Marie Kieck- 
hofer of the Music League to explain to 
the audience what the purpose of the 
organization is. And it was also left to 


pretty and eloquent Madam de Cravio- 
to start the appeal for subscriptions and 
for free tickets for students, something 
which Miss Kieckhofer warmly ady)- 
cated. 

Some music was furnished by the new 
concertmaster of the Orchestra, wi 
played well, and there were also sony 
songs by Mary Mellish of the Metro- 
politan. Neither artists were heard 
their best, owing to the fact that a very 
long room with a low ceiling is abou 
the worst place you could possibly sele:t 
for such a purpose. 

Did you know that the break betwen 
Bryan when he was Secretary of State 
and Woodrow Wilson was caused on xc. 
count of Thomas. It seems that Thomis 
was very assiduous and able in further- 
ing Bryan’s ambition for the Democrat i: 
nomination for the Presidency. When 
Wilson got it and finally became Presi- 
dent, Bryan went to him and said that 
he had only one favor to ask of him ani 
that was the ambassadorship to France 
for his good friend, Augustus Thomas, 
who would dignify the position particu. 
larly when it came to after-dinne: 
speeches. Wilson offered everything bu’ 
the French ambassadorship. Thomas 
could have Rome, Madrid, St. Peters- 
burg, everything but Paris. Not long 
after Bryan resigned as Secretary of 
State in the cabinet of President Wood- 
row Wilson. That ended Gus Thomas’ 
ambition to be a diplomat. 


* * 1 


Mrs. Cleo E. Minton of San Francisco 
has told the world that she is known as 
a mezzo when she is away from home, 
but when she sings at the family baby 
grand, she is not appreciated by her 
husband, and so she has sued the luckless 
man for divorce. In the evidence brought 
before the court, testimony was adduced 
that Minton not only failed to encourage 
his wife’s singing, or even to criticize 
it, but would laugh at it. This was bad 
enough, but he used to attend the church 
where she sang and make faces at her 
from his pew. Minton’s offences, how- 
ever, did not stop at that. He developed 
a tendency to curse his wife, his mother- 
in-law, her sister. Even that was not 
the full measure of his crimes. He also 
developed a strong disposition to kiss 
other women. That settled it. 

It is further evidence that if you have 
a voice as well as a baby grand and 
ambition to shine in the musical world, 
you should not marry an accountant who 
has as little love for music as he has for 
his mother-in-law, and who is also prone 
to exercise his superfluous energy in an 
endeavor to impress his personality on 
the lips of other women besides his wife, 


says your 


Open New Course in Reading 


READING, PA., Nov. 11.—The first con- 
cert in the newly organized Teachers’ 
Course was given in the large high 
school auditorium on Nov. 2. The Follis 
Concert Company provided an enjoyabl 
entertainment, although Dorothy Follis 
herself was indisposed and did not ap- 
pear. Claire Maentz, mezzo-soprano; 
Jules Durleskaivich, violinist; Arthur 
Klein, pianist, and Elmer Deets, bari- 
tone, were heard in interesting items. A 
very large audience greeted the South 
German Mannerchor in a concert under 
the auspices of the local Liederkranz. 
The chorus, under Heinz Froelich, sang 
finely. Karl Schmitt and Wilhelm 
Brueckel were heard in excellent solo 
numbers, and Mr. Froelich contributed 
piano items. The proceeds will be de- 
voted to the fund for the children 
Central Europe. WALTER HEATON. 
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Coppicus to Enter Field of Theatric: 
Production 

F. C. Coppicus, New York concert 

manager, will enter the field of theatrica 

nreduction next month with a musical 


comedy entitled “Lola.” The piece 
from the German, “Die Tolle Lola,” one 


of the current musical plays in Berlin, 


where Mr. Coppicus witnessed its pre- 
miére in September. The book 


edy and the music is by Hugo Hirsc! 
Herman Beyer will arrive in this coun- 
try from Prague to stage the production. 





Elly Ney, pianist, who has returne® 
to New York from a short tour, w! 
leave shortly for a series of concerts < 
the Pacific Coast. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





Five Hundred Junior Clubs Enrol Y oung Enthusiasts 


Mrs. William John Hall, National Chairman of Federated Mu- 
sic Clubs’ Junior Department, Describes Work and Aims 
of the Newer Units—Training Boy and Gir] Listeners in 
Movement to Make America More Musical—Study Course 
Is Carefully Planned and Small Ensembles Are Encour- 
aged in Rural Communities—Young Artists Aided by 


Educational Program 


interesting social 











last decade. 


EARNING the tone-language of music in childhood, 
group, 
society, is the privilege of the Junior music club member. 
Fine progress has been achieved toward a notable cultural 
goal by this comparatively new unit of organization, the 
Junior Club movement having gained its impetus within the 
The National Federation of Music Clubs now counts among its 


in an 


self-governed like a miniature 


most valued components about 500 organizations of youthful enthusiasts for 
music, classified as Juveniles (those below the age of fourteen) and Juniors 
(approximately of the high school age). 


The work of these bodies was recently 
described by Mrs. William John Hall, 
National Chairman of the Junior De- 
partment of the Federation and compiler 
of the recently published course of Junior 
Club study for the years 1922-24. The 
immediate ideal of the clubs, Mrs. Hall 
says, is to co-operate in the support of 
the units already organized and to form 
others. 


Aims of the Junior Club 


“All will work together for one aim, 
which is to make America a more musi- 
cal nation. By making listeners of our 
boys and girls, we shall make music an 
indispensable part of adult lives,” says 
Mrs. Hall. 

“Our first thought has been to train 
the ear. The club procedure is different 
from that in the schools. Our programs 
are designed to lay a foundation for an 
appreciation of ensemble music. The 
ears of our young students are trained 
to appreciate the tone-character of indi- 
vidual instruments. We aim, through 
our specimen programs, to bring out the 
character of one or more instruments at 
each meeting.” 

Thus the study course arranged by 
Mrs. Hall and published by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
New York, devotes the second program 
to consideration of the violin and the 
viola, with appropriate numbers. At 
subsequent sessions the following sub- 
jects are studied: ’Cello and double-bass, 
chamber music, piano, harp, and, if de- 
sired, the celesta. The flute and the 
piecolo are utilized in a program of pas- 
toral music; oboe and English horn in a 
Christmas program; clarinet in “Music 
of Winter”; bassoon in a “Fantastic” 
program; trumpet, trombone and tuba in 
“Music of the Hunt and Forest,” and 
cornet, French horn and saxophone in a 





“Patriotic and Military” program. The 
percussion is appropriate for an “Indian, 
Chinese and Bell” program; xylophone, 
triangle and tambourine in Spanish, and 
the organ in church music. 

“We desire to make our work as prac- 
tical and personal as possible,” Mrs. Hall 
declares. “For the memory contests, ma- 
terial from the Junior Club members’ 
own experience is utilized. We select, 
not the conventional numbers ordinarily 
employed, but some twenty works from 
the year’s programs which have been 
associated with deep-rooted impressions. 

“Ultimately we shall try to reach every 
child through the members of the Junior 
Clubs of the National Federation. Too 
many young persons have been denied 
their art heritage because they were not 
expert in performance on an instrument. 
Musicianship is a matter of understand- 
ing, appreciation. 

“In the rural neighborhoods, where it 
is difficult to organize an orchestra, we 
stress the small ensemble. Instead of 
the ’cello, the reed organ may be used 
with the piano and the violin to make a 
simple trio. Then the phonograph and 
the player-piano are invaluable for illus- 
tration.” 


Artist Memberships 


For the programs of the Junior Clubs 
young artist members of the Federation 
are extensively employed. These, after 
qualification by the audition committee 
of the state in which they live, are listed 
in the National Bulletin of the Federa- 
tion, and receive preference over non- 
Federation artists in the organization’s 
programs. The regular fee for such en- 


gagements is utilized by the Junior De- 
partment for maintenance of efficient 
service to the club units. 


“All regular affiliated clubs pay dues 
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Has Done 



















FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN SONG LITERATURE 





In music, as in the other arts, the 
her name. On the list of 
didly represented by the following: 


Keys Price 








Rachem (Mercy) ..... 4 .60 
Top o’ the Mornin’..... 3 .60 
Love’s Pilgrimage 3 .60 
I Love You So........ 2 .60 
The Old Mill’s Grist... 3 .60 
Nichavo (Nothing Mat- 

DT 66500600406 3 .60 


Invocation (sacred) ... 3 .60 
Any of these songs will be 





American woman has permanently inscribed 
American songs worthwhile, Mana-Zucca is splen- 


sent to you for examination upon request. 












HER NEW SONGS 
Keys Price 
Song of My Heart..... 2 .60 


Duc Alma Lux (sacred) 1 .60 






have been 
settings. 


These splendid texts 
given excellent musical 
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of the Federation of Music 


to the Federation,” Mrs. Hall explains, 
“Financial consideration, however, need 
be no bar, for in many cases the fees of 
groups from poorer neighborhoods are 
paid by interested persons. There is 
not a state to-day where certain clubs 
are not educating especially talented 
children. We wish not only to bring into 
the Federation clubs already organized, 
but all groups gathered together for any 
musical purpose. These are not barred 
because they have no formal constitu- 
tion. Particularly in the Empire Dis- 
trict, comprising New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, the field is rich, but as 
yet not developed. In the East there is 
enthusiasm enough to inspire the whole 
country, but many admirable clubs for 
young people in the schools have not yet 
seen the value of uniting their efforts, 
through the Federation, with those of 
the entire country. We wish the music 
forces of the United States to present a 
solid front in the march of cultural 
progress.” 

Mrs. Hall has an intimate pedagogical 
experience in music extending over many 
years. She maintains a studio at Mont- 
which is also the headquar- 


clair, N. J., 
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Maillard Kesslere B. P. 
Mrs. William John Hall of Montclair, N. J., National Chairman of the Junior Department 


Photo by George 


Clubs 


ters of the Junior Department of the 
Federation. Her husband is first assist- 
ant supervisor of music in the public 
schools of St. Louis, Mo., and a well- 
known teacher and organist. 


R. M. K. 


Marguerite Namara, soprano, was 
scheduled to sing in the opening pair of 
concerts by the St. Louis Symphony on 
Nov. 17 and 18. She will give a recital 


“at Hardin College, Mexico, Mo., on Nov. 


20, and will appear in a costume recital 
in the Princess Theater in New York in 
December. 





John McCormack, at his third New 
York concert in the Hippodrome on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 26, will give a special 
“Thanksgiving” program. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, will be 
the soloist in the pair of concerts to be 
given by the New York Symphony in 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 23 and 24. He 
will play the Brahms B Flat Concerto. 
The orchestral numbers will be Mozart’s 
Symphony in G Minor and Pizzetti’s “La 
Pisanella.” 
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By Max Smith in N. Y. American 


Fiddlers are almost as numerous 
as pianists this season. And most 
of them are really worth hearing, 
too. 

Another made his appearance 
in Aeolian Hall last night. It was 
Harold Berkley, unpretentious in 
bearing, modest in manner, yet 
sufficiently resolute and sure of 
his ground. 

He played Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill” sonata well, even though 
his tone, generally agreeable 
enough and appealing, invariably 
true to pitch, was not always im- 
maculately sustained. And _ to 
Mozart’s D major concerto, with 
difficult cadenzas for each move- 
ment, he brought not only techni- 
cal proficiency out of the ordinary, 
but musical intelligence, good 
taste and grace. 

No less successful was Berkley 
in Szymanowski’s thoroughly up- 
to-date “Notturno e Tarantella.” 
There was imagination in his 
treatment of the murky introduc- 
tory measures, repeated at the end 
with their grim sequences of open 
fifths ; there was zest and vigor in 
the way he attacked the pizzicato 
opening of a dance movement 
more Spanish in character, it 
seemed, than Italian. 





Harold Berkley, who gave a vio- 
lin recital last evening in Aeolian 
Hall, is not only a musician of 
sensitive feeling but a well-equip- 
ped master of the technique of 
his instrument. His playing of 
Mozart's D major concerto, in 
which perhaps his musicianship 
met its highest test, showed an 
appreciation of the essential qual- 
ity of Mozart’s music. Mr. Berk- 
ley’s technique is sufficient to 
carry him through many dif- 
ficulties, and he has a true ap- 
preciation of style—N. Y. Times. 





OO 





Harold 


BERKLEY 


“Not only a musician 
of sensitive feeling but 
a well-equipped master 
of the technique of his 
enstrument.” 


New York Times. 


By WW. J. Henderson in 
N.Y. Herald 


Harold Berkley, violinist, gave 
a recital last evening in Aeolian 
Hall. Mr. Berkley is an English- 
man and was first heard here in 
the same hall on October 24 of 
After precisely a year 
of absence he returned to the lo- 


last year. 


cal concert platform with a pro- 
like that of his 
previous recital, showed that he 
had a sincere regard for the best 
music written for his instrument. 

Mr. Berkley is a well-schooled 
light, 

and 
rarely at 
His command of double 
stopping is excellent and he has a 
bow both firm and elastic. He 
plays in a clean, honest, straight- 


gram which, 


tone is 
engaging 


intonation is 


violinist whose 


transparent and 
whose 


fault. 


forward manner, with apprecia- 
tion of the style of the works be- 
fore him. 


Musical feeling, fineness of tone, 
and a deft execution characterized 
Mr. Berkley’s performance. He 
felt the grace of Mozart’s music 
For 
manner of 
in style 
and color, he showed also a sym- 
And al- 


ways his playing was that of a 


and his playing expressed it. 
the very different 
Szymanowski, modern 
pathetic appreciation. 


serious artist, seeking not self- 
glorification, but to convey to the 
audience the meaning of each 
piece he played. Mr. Berkley had 
in Miss Marion Kahn a pleasing 
accompanying pianist—wN. Y., 
Globe. 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


DANIEL MAYER 








Aeolian Hall, New York 





N. Y. Settlement Schools Seek $1500 
to Conduct Notable Musical Campaiqn 
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pa for increased activity by the 
settlement music schools of Greater 
New York this season include provision 
for a series of weekly concerts, followed 
by musical “open forums,” at the vari- 
ous settlement houses. A campaign is 
being organized to collect $1,500, a sum 
needed to carry out these plans. A com- 
mittee has been formed from the East 
Side settlements and allied activities, 
with Mrs. Irving Fox as chairman, and 
with the active co-operation of Heien S. 
Rapallo, treasurer, and Harriet Selma 
Rosenthal, musical director. 


The plan pursued in the work of these 
organizations is to encourage a neighbor- 
hood to select its own form of musical 
expression, to achieve this in its own 
way, and so far as is possible, on its 
own initiative. In the Seward Park dis- 
trict of the city, five phases of commun- 
ity music have been developed under this 
plan. The residents expressed a desire 
for a Russian Balalaika orchestra, which 
was organized with a personnel of twelve 
players, meeting at the Henry Street 
settlement. 

One of the most popular activities is a 
boys’ band, recruited from members of 
the various settlements, and holding its 
rehearsals under the leadership of an ex- 
perienced bandmaster. Individual les- 
sons for members of the band are pro- 
vided at the nominal fee. In most cases 
the instruments have been provided 
through a special fund given by the 
People’s Music League. These instru- 
ments may be purchased by the players 
on smatl payment terms. 

Thirty-two students are receiving in- 
dividual instruction in piano, violin and 
voice at the Jacob A. Riis and the Hamil- 
ton settlement houses. Six scholarships 


have been provided, and eight especially . 


promising pupils in the departments of 
voice, piano, violin and harmony, have 
been given opportunities for private in- 
struction from noted teachers at greatly 
reduced rates. Through the courtesy of 
musical managers, over more than 100 


complimentary admissions to concerts 
were distributed each month during the 
last season. 

A circulating musical library of 2000: 
compositions has been established, im 
connection with this work, at the Seward 
Park branch of the New York Public 
Library. Original composition is en- 
couraged among students of the settle- 
ment schools. An example of the work 
accomplished is seen in the music for a 
pageant given last year, which was or- 
chestrated by a boy student. Through a 
Bureau for Musical Guidance, advice and 
encouragement is given to those wishing 
to undertake musical careers. 





Dorothy Miller Duckwitz Plays in Ship’s 
Concert 


Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, pianist, was 
the principal artist in a concert given on 
board the S. S. Paris on a recent trip to 
France. The sum of 17,000 francs was 
realized for welfare work among sea- 
men’s families. 





Ponselle and Gigli in Grand Rapids 
Concert 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Nov. 11.—Benia- 
mino Gigli, tenor, and Rosa Ponselle, sv- 
prano of the Metropolitan, were heard on 
Nov. 2 in the first concert of the course 
arranged by the Mary Free Bed Guild 
to aid the orthopedic clinic at Blodgett 
Memorial Hospital. The Armory was 
crowded and many encores were given. 

VicToR HENDERSON. 


Althouse and Middleton to Sing in 
Honolulu 





Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, who have been sing- 
ing in Australia since the middle of 
August, will give two recitals in Hono- 
lulu en route to San Francisco. They 





are scheduled to reach America on 
Nov. 24. 
Claire Dux, soprano, with Herbert 


Goode at the piano, will sing in Oswego, 
N. Y., on Nov. 22. 
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of muscles. 


At the Invitation of Many American Musicians 


Dr. Woldemar Schnee 


The Eminent Hand Specialist of Berlin 


Is Now in New York 


Dr. Schnee is the originator of the 
method of improving and develop- 
ing the hands of instrumental play- 
ers through a series of passive and 
manipulative exercises away from 
the instrument without the aid of 
Many 
noted musical personalities have 
taken his training and have highly 
Dr. Schnee is an 
thority on the treatment of all ail- 
ments and defects of the hand and 
arm due directly or indirectly to 
strain or overpractice or faulty use 


One of the Many Typical Appreciations! 


au- 








The training was so strikingly effective that in order to economize 
in time and nervous energy I have formed the habit of submitting 
my hand every little while to treatment by Schnee. I cannot recom- 
mend this training too highly to my colleagues, and especially to 
those who have not been blessed with the true piano hand. 


Xaver Scharwenka 











137 West 86th Street, New York 
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FELIX SALMOND 





ENGLISH ’CELLIST 
“A Master of His Art”—H. E. Krehbiel. 


What the New York Critics said of his recital in Town Hall, November 4, 1922 


H. E. KREHBIEL, New York Tribune: 
FINE TRADITIONS OF BRITISH 
MUSIC LIVE IN SALMOND 
RECITAL 


Cellist Plays Program of Archaic 
Charm with the Symmetry, Nobil- 
ity and Grace of True Classicism 


It was no doubt only a coincidence that more 
than half of the music which Mr. Felix Salmond, 
an English violoncellist, played at a recital in 
Town Hall yesterday afternoon, was the produc- 
tion of composers who, though foreigners, were 
in one way or another, largely through their ac- 
tivities in London as performers or the publication 
of their works, ultimately associated with English 
musical culture. It was all along from one hun- 
dred to two hundred years ago that this was the 
case, but it was a pleasant thought while listen- 
ing to it that in Mr. Salmond’s playing there was 
preserved some sound and beautiful traditions 
which reflected credit upon the artist. 

Our fondest memories of oratorio sing- 
ing are associated with English artists, and it 
was, perhaps, because Mr. Salmond aroused recol- 
lections of the pure and dignified style of their 
performances that we experienced the first shock 
of delight which his playing gave us. 


As to the music to which we are now referring, 
first there was “Grave,” by Henry Eccles. 


Next came a Sicilienne, by Vivaldi. - 
Then a Vivace, by Sammartini. Finally 
a Sonata in D minor, by Francisco Maria 
Veracini. 


Archaic music, all of it (and probably 
transcribed from what was originally violin 
music), but still sparkling with dewy freshness 
and grace; and the final movement of the sonata 
surprisingly in advance of its day to modern ears. 
All of it played, too, as such music ought to be 
played, with the symmetry of phrase, the pure and 
noble tone, the strong grace and graceful 
strength, the repose which we feel to be the 
essential quality of everything in art entitled to 
be called classic, from a bit of verse or prose to a 
Grecian temple. 


Coming down to the present time, Mr. Salmond, 
with the fine collaboration of Walter Golde, played 
a sonata in F sharp minor for pianoforte and 
violoncello by Jean Hure, a beautiful piece of 
modern romanticism, in which both instruments 
spoke in their purest idiom and sang music in 
which a mystical melancholy threw a gentle gloom 
and a jocund fancy played in eerie iridescence. 
It was the concert of a refined musician, a master 
of his art. 


RICHARD ALDRICH, New York Times: 


Felix Salmond, the English violoncellist, who 
made his first appearance and a very favorable 
impression as an artist in New York last Spring, 
and who also appeared with the Beethoven As- 
sociation a few days ago, gave a recital of his 
own yesterday afternoon in the Town Hall. He 
had an audience that comprised numerous mu- 
sicians, who found much in his playing to admire. 

Mr. Salmond’s high technical accomplishments, 


his impeccable intonation, his freedom of bowing 
and of phrasing and fine tone are put at the 
service of a real musicianship that sees in the 
violoncello an instrument for musical expressive- 
ness that steadfastly keeps it devoted to the real 
task and its characteristic style and that will 
have naught to do with exploiting it as a medium 
for technical bravura. 





Veracini’s sonata is a fine specimen of its 
period, belonging to the early eighteenth century, 
and Mr. Salmond’s appreciation of its style and 
his sympathy with it were embodied in his per- 
formance. 


W. H. HENDERSON, New York Herald: 


Felix Salmond, English cellist, who first played 
here last season and has been heard during the 
week in a Beethoven Association program, gave a 
recital, with Walter Golde at the piano, yesterday 
afternoon at Town Hall. The concert was one of 
the most enjoyable of the season. The program 
had many choice and unhackneyed works. 

, The performance of Mr. Salmond left 
nothing to be desired on the part of the listeners, 
for it compassed a richly colored tone, admirable 
rhythm, technical excellence and imagination. 
The Hure sonata, which was composed in 1903, 
but is redolent with modern harmony, served as 
the climax, perhaps, of the recital. It was bril- 
liantly given by the two players, who, at its close, 
were recalled several times by a large audience. 


MAX SMITH, New 


This matinee of music was of the sort, 
none too numerous, that affords genuine enjoy- 


York American: 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


ment. For Mr. Salmond not only has a complete 
command of his instrument and draws from it an 
exceptionally warm and vibrant tone, he has a 
musical personality peculiarly sympathetic, and 
the taste he reveals in the details of interpreta- 
tions stamps him as a true artist. 


PAUL MORRIS, New York Evening Telegram: 


, Felix Salmond, a very fine cellist from 
England, played yesterday afternoon in the Town 
Hall. A tone of exceptional beauty, a refined, 
almost violin-like style of play, virility and excel- 
lent musicianship characterized Mr. Salmond’s 
playing in a sonata of Veracini and in several 
shorter works. 


DEEMS TAYLOR, New York World: 


a It may be a truism that the closest 
man-made approach to the human voice is the 
cello. But few make the saying so clear as did 
Felix Salmond yesterday afternoon at his Town 
Hall recital. Here is a man who, like the heroes 
of popular song, can make the instrument “talk.” 
He had so many gradations and modulations as 
the human voice itself, and they were a deal more 
pleasant to hear than many we have heard from 
platforms this autumn. A tone of velvety soft- 
ness, yet masculine firmness, full of warmth, but 
without sentimentality—this is what his public 
heard in Vivaldi’s “Sicilienne,” for instance. 

And how different the boisterous attack in the 
“Vivace” (Sammartini), which followed immedi- 
ately. This number was played throughout with 
finesse and strength. Then he gave a fine reading 
to Veracini’s sonata in D minor. It was a fine, 
poetic interpretation as a unity, with the poise 
and balance of an Ionic colonnade. 

Hure’s F sharp minor sonata and three num- 
bers by Hadley, Cui and the ubiquitous Glazounoff 
closed the list. Small wonder his audience de- 
manded bows and bows. 


MAURICE HALPERSON, New York Staats- 
Zeitung: 


The English ’cellist, Mr. Felix Salmond, who 
at a concert of the Beethoven Association, already 
proved his fine quality as an excellent chamber 
music player, impressed us at the Town Hall yes- 
terday as one of the most distinguished and most 
brilliant artists of his profession. A more fin- 
ished, a more startling technique is rarely to be 
met with. In saying this I do not mean to under- 
rate the artist’s intellectual faculty. On the con- 
trary, everything he gives us is governed by a 
wonderfully discerning mind and taste. His ex- 
ecution is highly finished and effortless, and we 
marvel again and again that these delicate effects 
which we are wont to ascribe only to the violin 
can come from the less flexible ’cello. The art- 
ist’s tone is big and melodious and on the C string 
of startling power. Staccati thirds and octaves 
—all the most difficult things right up to the 
bridge—are executed with unfailing certainty 
Moreover, the player’s instrument is also a soul- 
ful singer. His most important works 
were a Sonata by Veracini and Hure’s Sonata in 
F sharp minor, in which he gave us joy by his 
brilliant performances. Of course, there were 
several enthusiastically received encores. The 
hall was practically sold out. 





ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.,. NEW YORK CITY 
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y ONDON, Oct. 27.—The first concert 
‘4 of the seventeenth season of the 

ndon Symphony, Albert Coates, con- 
ductor, with Albert Sammons, violinist, 


soloist, was, for the most part, 
lassical in tone. The program included 
beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, a 


Mozart Concerto played by Mr. Sam- 
mons, the Brahms-Haydn Variations and 
(chaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet.” Mr. 
Coates was a trifle heavy handed in the 
variations, but the Symphony was given 
a splendid reading. 

At the opening of the twenty-seventh 


season of the symphony concerts in 
Queens Hall, Sir Henry Wood gave 
Schumann’s D Minor Symphony, 


Handel’s Fourth String Concerto and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto with Matja 
Nikisch as soloist. Mr. Nikisch, who is 
the son of the late conductor Arthur 
Nikisch, was acclaimed for a superior 
performance. 

Following the precedent set by the 
Amici della Musica of Florence, which 
gives its concerts in the Sala Bianca of 
the Pitti Palace, the experiment has been 
tried with decided success at the Na- 
tional Gallery. In the rooms devoted to 
the Tuscan, Umbrian and Florentine 
schools, string quartets of Beethoven 


and Haydn were given before an audi- 
ence that completely filled these gal- 
leries. The general impression has been 
that music lovers profited by the 
proximity of great works of pictorial 
art, visitors who came to see the paint- 
ings also enjoying musical masterpieces. 

Two musical novelties having their 
first performances recently were Harold 
Darke’s symphony, “Switzerland,” given 
by the Guildford Symphony, conducted 
by Claud Powell, and a sonata for piano 
and violin by Stan Golestan, presented 
at Steinway Hall by Annie Kroeze and 
Sam Swaap, both from Holland. Mr. 
Darke’s work bears the sub-titles “Zer- 
matt,” “Gornergrat” and “Riffelalp.” It 
is more or less traditional in form but 
clear and interesting in composition. 
The Goiestan Sonata, on the other hand, 
though weii played, is too rambling and 
diffuse. It has many melodies, some of 
which are of decided interest, but they 
never get anywhere. 

The Carl Rosa Company continues to 
draw large audiences to Covent Garden 
despite the fact that the répertoire is 
not one of startling novelty. A recent 


English Orchestras Begin Winter Season 
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and valuable acquisition to the organiza- 
tion is Gladys Verona, an Australian 
coloratura soprano. She has not yet ap- 
peared in opera in Great Britain but her 
début will be made shortly. 


The week has had many concerts of 
interest. The Flonzaley Quartet ap- 
peared in Wigmore Hall giving a superb 
performance of quartets by Beethoven, 
Schubert and Arnold Bax. Mark Ham. 
bourg and Maurice Cole, the latter a 


newcomer pianist, were both heard in 
the same hall, and Mrs. Rosa Newmarch 
also gave there the first of a series of 
lectures on Czecho-Slovakian music. At 
Aeolian Hall, Selys Beralta, a Spanish 
coloratura sopranv, and Jeanne Marie 
Darré, were heard in interesting pro- 
grams. Tilly Koenen appeared in a 
program of songs by Amy Hare. 

The Harrodian Amateur Operatic So- 
ciety, the entire personnel of which are 
members of the staff of Harrods, 
Limited, is giving four performances of 
“Yeomen of the Guard” at the Guildhall 
Schoot of Music. 





Swedish Ballet Brings Novelties to London 
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Photo from London ‘‘Sketch’’ 


Carina Ari, Jean Borlin and Yolanda Figoni, Principal Dancers of the Swedish Ballet Now 
Playing at the Court Theater, London 


ONDON, Oct. 28.— The Swedish 

Ballet which was a feature of the 
theatrical season two years ago is draw- 
ing crowded houses at the Court Theater 
where they are appearing in “L’Homme 
et Son Desir,” a pantomime ballet danced, 
for the most part, in silhouette, “The 
Foolish Virgins,” ‘‘E] Greco,” and “The 


Toy Box,” a posthumous work of De- 
bussy. The organization has been ap- 
pearing recently in Paris and Berlin as 
wel: as Stockholm. The troupe is unique 
in that 1t is composed entirely of “stars,” 
vut the three most prominent dancers 
are Carina Ari, Yolanda Figoni, and 
Jean Koriin, who arranges the choreo- 
graphy of tne ballets as well as appear- 
ing as premier danseur. 





Melba Resting in India 


SIMLA, INDIA, Oct. 23.—Dame Nellie 
Melba is spending several days here as 
the guest of the Viceroy of India, Lord 


Reading. She is on her way to Paris 
and London for concert engagements and 
broke her voyage because she found her- 
self much in need of rest following a 
strenuous season in Australia and a 
stormy voyage as far as India. After 
visits to Delhi and Agra, Dame Melba 
will embark at Calcutta, arriving in Lon- 
don for a Queen’s Hall concert with 
William Bachaus, pianist, late in No- 
vember. 





GLOUCESTER, Oct. 29.—The success of 
this year’s festival is notable, especially 
considering the great number of novel- 


ties offered. The total attendance was 
more than 9000 in excess of that last 
vear. Sir Edward Elgar and Eugene 
Goossens have both written Dr. Brewer, 
director of the festival, thanking him for 
the magnificent performances given their 
respective choral works. 





MARGATE, Oct. 28.—An entire program 
of compositions by Sir Edward Elgar 


brought to an end the most successful 
festival in the history of this city. Sir 
Edward acted as conductor of the entire 
program with the exception of his fa- 
mous “Pomp and Circumstance,” which 
was played under the baton of Bain- 
bridge Robinson. The soloist of the eve- 


ning was Margaret Fairless, who gave 
a fine interpretation of the composer’s 
Violin Concerto. 


Paris Hails Composer of “* Reading Gaol” 


DULLAUE ET AAEETATTT ENE TANTTAA TEESE 


| awn Oct. 28.—With three of the 
prominent orchestras commencing 
their new seasons, Paris has heard re- 
cently much music of interest. Outstand- 
ing among the works given was an or- 
chestral novelty presented by Gabriel 
Pierné at the Concerts Colonne, by Jac- 
ques Ibert, a composer hitherto unknown, 
despite the fact that he is a holder of 
the Prix de Rome. The work in question 
is a symphonic poem suggested by Oscar 
Wilde’s “Ballad of Reading Gaol.” Al- 
though lengthy—it occupies twenty-five 
minutes in performance—it is gripping 
on account of its passion, force and in- 
tensity. In spite of the gloomy charac- 
ter of the original poem, Mr. Ibert’s work 
is full of an underlying joy of living, of 
hope and sunlight, which shows forth in 
various lines. “The little tent of blue, 
which prisoners call the sky,” is visible 
in spite of the sinister gloom and injus- 
tice. The mass of the orchestra is han- 
dled deftly, and even in the most power- 
ful passages there is neither heaviness 
nor confusion. 

Under Rhené-Baton, the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra presented a program of works 
entirely by French composers, with the 
exception of César Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony. Other numbers were Ber- 
lioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” Overture, the 
Prelude to D’Indy’s “Fervaal,” the De- 
bussy “Nocturnes,” Ravel’s “Ma Mere 
l’Oye” and Dukas’ “L’Apprenti Sorcier.” 





At the Opera, Serge Koussevitzky gave 
Vivaldi’s Concerto for Organ and Orches- 
tra, the solo part being played by Mr. 
Bizet; the “Coq d’Or” Suite of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; “La Liturgie de St. Jean 
Chrysostome, No. 3,” by Gretchaninoff, 
and Albert Magnard’s Symphony in C 
Sharp Minor. 

NAPLES, Oct. 27.—Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried” will have its first Neapolitan per- 
formance during the coming season at 
the San Carlo. This is the only work of the 
Trilogy which has not been heard here 
before. Other works for the season in- 
clude ‘‘Hansel und Gretel,” “The Legend 
of Sakuntala,” by Franco Alfano; “Giuli- 
etta e Romeo,” of Zandonai, and “La Co- 
lomba,” by Van Westerhaut. Revivals 
of the following will be made: “William 
Tell,” “Otello,” “Aida,” “Masked Hall,” 
“Carmen,” “Tosca,” “Mefistofele,” and 
for ballets, “Le Feste delle Bambole” and 
“Tl Carillon Magico” of Pick-Mangiagalli. 








AMSTERDAM, Oct. 28.—The Carembat 
Quartet of Paris was one of the en- 
sembles which recently took part in the 
chamber music festival devoted to the 
works of Beethoven. 

GAND, Oct. 28.—“Rhéna,” a new opera 
in four acts, with a book by Michael 
Carré and score by Jean van den Eeden, 
is scheduled for a world-premiére here 
during the present season. 





Mengelberg Acclaimed in Berlin 


BERLIN, Oct. 28.—An important event 
in more ways than one was the appear- 
ance here of Mengelberg and his Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra for two concerts 
under the auspices of the Deutsch-Nie- 
derlindische Gesellschaft and with the 
highest official patronage. The orchestra 
and its conductor received tremendous 
praise. Mme. Charles Cahier and Jacques 
Urlus were the soloists in Mahler’s “Lied 
von der Erde.” Wilhelm Furtwangler 
has already conducted two concerts of 
the Philharmonic. While he possesses 
Nikisch’s command over the orchestra, 
there are many differences between them, 
chiefly in temperament. At the second 
concert Carl Friedberg played. Excel- 
lent new productions of “Oberon” and 
“Salome” were given recently at the 
State Opera. Other artists heard re- 
cently include Eddy Brown, Alfredo 
Casella, Fritz Kreisler in two benefit 
-oncerts, Nina Tarasova and Emil Sauer. 





Tauber Conducts Orchestra in 
Vienna 


VIENNA, Oct. 28.—Richard Tauber, 
tenor of the opera, was not only heard 
in the recent production of Schreker’s 
“Der Schatzgriber,” with Richard Schu- 
bert and Frau Kappel, but appeared as 
conductor of an _ orchestra. Alfredo 
Casella was also heard recently as pi- 
anist, composer and conductor. Bruno 
Walter and Wilhelm Furtwangler scored 
great successes, the first with a perform- 
ance of Mahler’s Third Symphony, the 
second with a performance of Brahms’ 
Third that recalled von Biilow’s. Eugene 
Ysaye, reappearing after ten years, did 
not show his former mastery of the vio- 
lin until he reached Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole, but gave this a superb per- 
formance. Pianists heard recently include 
Emil Sauer and Germaine Schnitzer, 
who appeared in recital and with or- 
chestra. 





Operas, New and Revised, to Be 
Heard in Italy 


MILAN, Oct. 28.—Various new works 
and others in new form will be heard in 
Italy during the coming winter. Among 
these is Franchetti’s “Cristoforo Co- 
lombo,” which will be given both at tne 
Scala and the Costanzi in Rome. Fran- 
chetti has substituted for the two acts 
in America, a single act taking place in 
Spain. When he has completed the score, 
the composer announces that he will oc- 
cupy himself with “Glauco.” Riccardo 
Zandonai has reduced the three acts of 
“Ta Via della Finestra” to two and has 
made various changes in the score of his 
“Giulietta e Romeo.” Umberto Zandonai 
is said to be considering an opera found- 
ed on Selma Lagerlof’s novel, ‘‘Gésta 
Berling,’ and Umberto Giordano has 
practically completed the score of “La 
Cena delle Beffe,’” played in dramatic 
form in America as “The Jest.” Among 
works by less well-known composers are 
“Carnasciali”’ by Guido Laccetti and 
“Scampolo” by Camussi. 





Furtwaingler Leads Gewandhaus 


Orchestra 
Leipzic, Oct. 28.— Wilhelm  Furt- 
wingler, who has_ succeeded Artur 


Nikisch as conductor of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, has maintained the high repu- 
tation which he achieved through his 
previous guest appearances with the or- 
ganization. His first program, dedicated 
to the memory of Nikisch, included 
Bruckner’s Symphony in C; the second 
introduced Scriabine’s “Poéme de l’Ex- 
tase,” which was given a memorable per- 
formance. The Conservatory faces so 
huge a deficit that it will be unable to 
continue unless a subsidy from the state 
is forthcoming. 





BUDAPEST, Oct. 20.—‘Anna Karenina,” 
an opera based on the story of Leo Tol- 
stoy by the same name and with a score 
by Hubay, is scheduled for a premiére 
here in November. 


VIENNA, Oct. 20.—A new Piano Quin- 
tet by Erich Korngold had its first per- 
formance here recently by the Mairecker- 
Buxbaum Quartet. The composition 
showed a marked influence of the Schén- 
berg school, and was received with a divi- 
sion of sentiments by the audience. 
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Chicago Musical C 


Announces Special Engagement of 


XAVER 


CHARWENKA 


Master Piano Instructor of the World 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 25 to July 28, 1923 (Five Weeks) 


{ Private Lessons 

Private Lessons with Auditors 
ENROLLMENTS NOW =; Auditors to Private Lessons 
Repertoire—lInterpretation Classes 
| Teachers’ Classes 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


MR. SCHAF WENKA has consented to award a Free Scholarship of two private lessons weekly to 
the pianist who, after an open competitive examination, is found to possess the greatest gift for playing. 
Application blank now on request. 

















Mr. Scharwenka will make a special journey to America for this teaching engagement only. 








DR. FERY LULEK 


Dr. Fery Lulek, notable singer and teacher, is now on the permanent faculty of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. The brilliant success of Dr. Lulek on the concert stage and in the studio is well 
known to the musical public. As a vocal instructor this eminent artist makes a specialty of 
perfect voice production, and the great and ever-increasing demand for his students by managers 
of opera and concert, choir directors, etc., is the result of the admirable work which they have accom- 
plished under his tuition. 


For further details concerning Dr. Lulek’s teaching or information concerning the Vocal 
Course, apply to 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 630 South Michigan Avenue 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager Winter Term Opens Monday, November 20th 
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Year of Valued Service to Duluth 


THULE PUTO UCU ULL PUMP LUCCA ULLAL POLLO HUMOLGL PHLOEM LPOROGeOUCSGOGTTOCOSTI ONO 


Society Celebrates “Presi- 
dent’s Day” with Mrs. E. 
Jack-Miller in Office, and 
Faces Season of Bright 
Promise—Greet Soprano of 
Minnesota University Fac- 
ulty— Schools Give 4000 
Children Opportunity to 
Hear Sousa’s Band 


DULUTH, MINN., Nov. 13.—The Mati- 
née Musicale, which has rendered im- 
portant service to the community in the 
development of music, has opened its 
twenty-third season with every promise 
of growing success. “President’s Day’ 
was celebrated at the first meeting for 
the year. Owing to the resignation of 
the new president, Mrs. Archibald Leete 
McDonald, tie first vice-president, Mrs. 
E. Jack-Miiier has assumed the duties 


of this office. 

Gertrude Hull, soprano of the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota, was 
heard in an attractive recital on the same 
day at the First Methodist Church. Miss 
Hull, whose voice is of good quality, was 
greeted with marked favor. 

The All-Star Courses organized by 
Mrs. George S. Richards in Duluth and 
Virginia, Minn., were successfully opened 
by Sousa’s Band. “The Gallant Seventh” 
and “Leaves from My Note-Book” were 
among the features of these programs. 
Marjorie Moody created a distinct im- 
pression in an aria from “Traviata.” 

Matinées were given by the band both 
in Duluth and Virginia for the school 
children. Nearly 4000 young people, it 
is estimated, attended the matinée in Du- 
luth, which was taken over by the Duluth 
public school authorities and given to 
the children for a nominal fee. 

On Mr. Sousa’s arrival in Duluth he 





Pek 


Photo by William Smith 


Mrs. E. Jack-Miller, Pianist, the New 
President of Duluth’s Matinée Musicale 


was escorted to the Denfeld High School, 
where he addressed the student body, and 
ended his remarks by leading the Den- 
feld High School Band. He was enter- 
tained at luncheon in Virginia by the 
Chamber of Commerce and Kiwanis 
Club, and in Duluth by the Shrine Boost- 
ers’ Club. 





Schola Cantorum to Sponsor Lecture- 
Musicales 


The series of lecture-musicales, inau- 
gurated by the Advisory Council of the 
Schola Cantorum of New York three 
years ago, will be resumed this season, 
when five programs will be given by 
musicians and composers at various New 
York homes. The first program in the 
series will be given by Kurt Schindler 
and Paul Kochanski, violinist, at the 
home of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt on the 


afternoon of Nov. 28, the subject being 
“Ancient and Modern Violin Music.” Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswami of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, assisted by Stella 
Block and a small orchestra, will speak 
on “Oriental Music and Dancing” at the 
home of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James on 
Dec. 14. John Powell, pianist, will give 
a program on the American folk-song at 
the home of Mrs. Reginald De Koven on 
Jan. 18; W. J. Henderson, music critic 
of the New York Herald, will speak on 
“What Is Good Singing” at the home of 
Mrs. William Woodward on Feb. 8 and 
Dr. Archibald Davison of Harvard Uni- 
versity will lecture on “Significant Peri- 
ods in the History of Choral Music,” il- 
lustrated by the Harvard Glee Club, at 
the home of Mrs. Otto Kahn on March 4. 


Irma Caron, Australian Singer, in New 
York 


Irma Caron, Australian singer, who 
has appeared in England, France and 
Germany, has arrived in New York. 
Miss Caron, who is daughter of the late 
Leon Caron, for many years a leading 
Australian musician, has sung in every 
state of that Commonwealth, and has 
made several extensive tours of New 
Zealand, and conducted her own concert 
company through the Dutch Indies. Re- 
cently she sang at the Albert and Phil- 
harmonic Halls in London under the 
management of Robert Courtneidge. 
Miss Caron sings in eight languages, 
and is also a pianist and violinist. Her 
father toured America with Theodore 
Thomas’ Orchestra, and had a long 
career as a conductor of opera. 


Frieda Klink Engaged for Dippel Opera 


Frieda Klink, contralto, has been en- 
gaged by Andreas Dippel, director of the 
United States Opera Company, to ap- 
pear with that organization for a period 
of ten weeks during its forthcoming 
season. Miss Klink will sing leading 
roles in “Die Walkiire” and “Tristan 
und Isolde.” 











Rosenblatt and Winogradoff to Give 
Joint Recitals 


Josef Rosenblatt. cantor tenor, and 
Josef Winogradoff, Russian baritone, will 
be heard in a series of joint recitals dur- 
ing the season. The two artists will be 
under Supreme Concert Management, 
Inc., Herbert B. Nagler, director. 


Adda Eddy, on Visit to 
Columbus, Ohio, Holds 


Dunning Normal Course 
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Adda Eddy, Dunning Normal Teacher, and 
Class at Columbus, Qhio. ' Left to right: 
Forrestine . Brown, Kathryn Plummer, 
Mrs. C. V. Inskeep, Virginia Castoe, Miss 
Eddy and Folsom Rensch. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 11.—Adda Eddy 
of Bellefontaine, normal teacher of the 
Dunning System, has just concluded a 
successful course in the Dunning System 
of Improved Music Study. Those who 
enrolled for the course are Forrestine 
Brown, Bridgeport, Ala.; Kathryn Plum- 
mer, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Mrs. C. W. 
Inskeep, Columbus; Virginia Castoe, Co- 
oa and Folsom Rensch, Grove City, 
Ohio. 


The St. Cecelia Club, Victor Harris 
conductor, began its rehearsals for the 
season on Oct, 24. The Club will give 
two concerts in the ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, one on Jan. 23 and the 
other, with the assistance of the New 
York Philharmonic, on April 5. 
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Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 8 East 34th Street, New York 


MAUREL 


Emphasizes Previous Successes in New York Recital 


Town Hall, November 6th, 1922 


What the Critics Said: 


BARBARA 


Contralto 
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Training in Appreciation Is New 
Aim of American Orchestral Society 


PHLOEM LPO CUETO LUGIPOGHO OLE OULHT LOOSE PERL LILL UMMM LIGLIUIUULHUUUOT MOLE LOGO LUGO TUCO COOOL. 


. COURSE in the appreciation of or- 
£4 chestral music has been organized 
the American Orchestral Society, Inc. 
fae aim of this body, founded by Mrs. 


~. H. Harriman, is the training of Amer- 
ican eonductors and orchestral players. 
Two weekly sessions will be held, the 
frst a lecture at which the orchestral 
programs will be studied under the di- 
rection of Gerald Reynolds, and the sec- 
ond a full rehearsal of the Society’s or- 
chestra, Where the works will be per- 
formed. The orchestral instruments will 
be individually studied and illustrated at 
the lectures. Previous training in music 
is not essential for class membership. 

[fo accomplish its original aim, the 
Society has organized a senior and a 
junior orchestra, the former made up of 
the most proficient and ambitious players 
and graduates from the junior body who 
have acquired the necessary skill. Ex- 
perienced orchestral players are scat- 
tered through the ensemble to impart to 
those of less experience the “profes- 
sional” style. The junior and senior or- 
chestras now number, respectively, about 
eighty and ninety players. Chalmers 
Clifton conducts the latter group and 
Paul Henneberg the former. To accommo- 
date the younger players, many of whom 
are employed during the day, rehearsals 
for the juniors are held at five o’clock on 
two afternoons weekly. The senior or- 
chestra will give eight public “educa- 
tional” concerts in the high schools of 
New York this season. Admissions to 
the personnel of the orchestras are de- 
termined at hearings given by Mr. 
Clifton. 

Manuscript works by Americans will 
be given a careful examination and, if 
eligible, played. 


Training Conductors 


In addition to preparing the American 
student for a place in the major Ameri- 
can symphonies, which in too many in- 
stances represent almost every national- 
ity but our own, the Society allots a large 
place in its scheme to the training of 
native conductors. In the United States 


there are scores of capable leaders for 
whom no orchestra is provided, and, on 
the other hand, civic orchestras are being 
formed in many cities for which conduc- 
tors are required. The Society provides 
a full orchestra capable of playing any 
score under the young leader, whose 
readings of works are criticized by Mr. 
Clifton at a subsequent class. 

On the organization’s roster at the 
present time are three men who, accord- 
ing to Franklin Robinson, chairman of 
the executive committee, are prepared 
for immediate occupancy of a symphony 
leader’s desk. These are Howard D. 
Barlow, conductor of the Beethoven So- 
ciety of New York; William Daly, com- 
poser and leader of the orchestra for 
Kalman’s “Yankee Princess,” now run- 
ning in New York, and Alfred Newman, 
a pupil of Stojowski. Other leaders are 
those who know theory and form and 
play some instrument, but lack orchestral 
experience. The Society has devised a 
system whereby these may find a wide 
field for their talents in the direction of 
pageants and choruses. 


The board of directors of the organi- 


zation includes Mrs. Harriman, Ethan 
Allen, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., Rawlins L. 
Cottenet, Mrs. William Kinnicutt Draper, 
Mrs. J. Gilmore Drayton, George Adams 
Ellis, Carl W. Hamilton, Walter B. 
James, Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, Robert S. 
Lovett, Charles A. Peabody, Franklin 
Robinson, Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey 
and Henry White. 


WORCESTER HEARS VISITORS 


Frances Alda and Charles Hackett Sing 
—Armenian Opera Given 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 10.—Music 
lovers of this city heard the first per- 
formance of Ward-Stephens’ memorial 
song, “Phantom Legions,” Oct. 24, when 
it was sung by Frances Alda, who ap- 
peared with Charles Hackett in the open- 
ing concert of the Steinert series at 
Mechanics Hall. The presence of the 
composer added to the interest of the 
occasion. An audience of more than 1500 

















day.”—‘The Globe,’ London. 


We announce the return to the 
Concert Stage of 


EMANUEL ONDRICEK 


The greatest of Czech Violinists and 
member of the famous Ondricek Family 


Successor to Franz Ondricek, the most renowned 
representative of the Massart School 


“Emanuel Ondricek is unrivalled by even the greatest virtuosi of the 


“His tone is exceedingly clear and pure, his bowing firm and precise, 
beautiful and astonishing technique.”—“The Times,” London. 


“Mr. Ondricek gave a pleasureful performance. Well known for his 
technical proficiency, last night his tones were now virile, now sensu- 
ous and his execution was flawless.”—“Boston Herald,’ Boston. 


“Mr. Ondricek has the lovely tone of his elder brother. 
firm, his trill and his double-stopping being sufficient to please many 
a widely heralded virtuoso. How lovely the tone of his G string work, 
how clear his trill in the higher positions! 
often finely colored.”—“Boston Daily Advertiser,’ Boston. 


Available for limited number of concert engagements. 


Now booking for season 1923-24. 


His bowing 


His tone is clear, but 








The branch of the Boston “Ondricek School of Violin Art,” 
(E. Ondricek, Director) will open in New York, 
Carnegie Hall, January Ist, 1923. 











Address all particulars to 


“Pierce Concert Bureau,” 115 Gainsboro St., Boston, Mass. 
MRS. IL. L. PIERCE, Manager 
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persons applauded the two artists 
warmly. Groups of songs and arias 
made up the program, the closing num- 
ber being a duet from “Madama Butter- 
fly.” Lester Hodges played the accom- 
paniments for Mme. Alda and Gordon 
Hampson accompanied Mr. Hackett who, 
incidentally, is a native of the city. 

Announcement has just been made that 
the sixty-fourth Worcester Music Festi- 
val will be held the week of May 7. The 
first rehearsal of the chorus was held re- 
cently under direction of Nelson P. Cof- 
fin, who continues as conductor for the 
third consecutive season. Among the 
works to be presented are Elgar’s “King 
Olaf,” which will have its first perform- 
ance in Worcester; Mendelssohn’s “First 
Walpurgis Night,” a work also new to 
Worcester, and “Vanity Fair,” from Kel- 
ley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” The task of 
selecting soloists for the festival devolves 
on President Arthur J. Bassett and his 
colleagues of the Worcester County Mu- 
sical Association. 

An Armenian opera, “Charin Vercha,” 
was given Oct. 22 in Tuckerman Hall of 
the Worcester Woman’s Clubhouse, and 
was enjoyed by an audience of nearly 800 
persons, the majority Armenian music 
lovers. The work was given under the 
auspices of the Armenian National Apos- 
tolic Church of Our Saviour. Principal 
roles were taken by Paris Donabedian, 
Mary Kajunian and H. Tashian. An en- 
joyable feature of the performance was 
the singing by a children’s chorus of 120 
voices. The opera was rehearsed and 
conducted by Roufen Tigranyan. 

TYRA LUNDBERG FULLER. 


HEAR DETROIT SYMPHONY 


Ann Arbor Greets Gabrilowitsch Forces, 
Elman, and Denishawns 


ANN ARBOR, Nov. 13.—The Detroit 
Symphony, conducted by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, gave the first of a series of 
orchestral concerts on Oct. 30. Brahms’ 
First Symphony, Weber’s “Oberon” 
Overture, and Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture were given an artistic and 
scholarly interpretation. The_ soloist 
was Ina Bourskaya, soprano, who sang 
an aria from “Snegourotchka” and a 
ballade from Seroff’s opera “Rognieda,” 
and was received with enthusiasm, only 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s rule forbidding many 
encores. 

Mischa Elman opened the forty-fourth 
season of the Choral Union concerts 
with a recital in Hill Auditorium on 
Oct. 24. Handel’s Sonata in D was the 
feature of a program in which he was 
warmly applauded. 

A brilliant program of interpretative 
dancing was given by Ruth St. Denis 
and Ted Shawn with the Denishawn 
dancers at Hill Auditorium on Oct. 26, 
before an audience estimated at 4500 
persons. HELEN M. SNYDER. 


ARTISTS VISIT NEW HAVEN 














Erika Morini Appears with Stransky’s 
Forces—Smith Overture Played 


New HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 11.—The 
New York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky 
conducting, gave the first of two concerts 
here last Saturday before a large audi- 
ence. The assisting artist was Erika 
Morini, violinist, who played Brahms’ 
Concerto in D Major. 

Of particular interest was the per- 
formance of David Stanley Smith’s over- 
ture, “Prince Hal,” conducted by the 
composer. Mr. Stransky conducted works 
by Strauss, Wagner and Beethoven. 

The first of two recitals by Bruce 
Simonds, pianist, was given in Sprague 
Memorial Hall on Tuesday evening. 
The program was devoted to familiar 
compositions of celebrated composers. 
These recitals are being given for the 
benefit of the Vassar College Salary 
Endowment Fund. 

A quartet of singers from the Hamp- 
ton Institute was heard on Sunday eve- 
ning in Sprague Memorial Hall under 
the auspices of the University Y. M. 
Cc. A. Negro melodies and folk-songs 
were sung. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” was present- 
ed by the choir of fifty voices at First 
Baptist Church, Howard Lyman, direc- 
tor, and Harry L. Vibbard, organist, on 
three successive Sunday evenings last 
month. The minister, Dr. Bernard C. 
Clausen, and the choir combined in what 
were termed oratorio-sermons, the Men- 
delssohn work being divided into three 
parts. Soloists appearing were Marjorie 
Almy Carlton, soprano; Alice Codding- 
ton, contralto; William A. Snyder and 
Albert C. Deisseroth, tenors; Harold 
Bryson, baritone, and C. Harry Sand- 
ford, bass. 


_gagement in opera. 


Mme. Radina, Interpreter 
of Russian Folk Songs, 
to Make American Tour 
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Sonia Radina, Who Was Heard in Recital 
in New York Recently 


The rising tide of popularity among 
American audiences for Russian art and 
music has found its justification in the 
infusion of a new and fascinating ele- 
ment in concert programs. One ex- 
vonent of the combination of the musi- 
ca! and dramatic arts that characterizes 
the Russian singer is Sonia Radina, who 
made a success recently in a New York 
recital. Mme. Radina is first and fore- 
most a character artist. Her stage ex- 
perience began in Warsaw, where she 
appeared in leading roles, and later her 
vocal accomplishments led to her en- 
She appeared in 
opera in Petrograd, Moscow and other 
big centers of Russian art. 

Exiled after the revolution, Mme. 
Radina visited various countries of 
Europe, singing in cancert and opera. 
Since her arrival in America she has 
specialized in the presentation of Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian folk-songs. Her 
costumes were brought from Russia and 
are the handiwork of the Ukrainian 
peasants. Her songs are those that gave 
to Tchaikovsky and his followers much 
of their material. Mme. Radina is to 
give a second New York recital and will 
make a tour of the New England States 
this season. 





Calvé Sings in Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 13.—Emma Calvé, 
soprano, appeared in the Portland City 
Hall, under the auspices of the Maine 
Music Festival, on Oct. 30. Mme, Calvé 
was greeted by a tremendous audience 
that included Emma Eames and her hus- 
band, Emilio De Gorgoza, baritone. Her 
program included selections from “Car- 
men” and she was liberal in her encores. 
Yvonne Dienne accompanied her’ and 
contributed a Grieg number. 

FRED LINCOLN HILL. 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, who is now 
playing in Europe, will give a full recital 
program in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
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THE SENSATIONAL TOUR 


OF 


UTH ST. DENIS 
TED SHAWN 


THE DENISHAWN DANCERS 


WITH AN INSTRUMENTAL QUARTET DIRECTED BY LOUIS HORST 


IS BEST PROVEN BY CONTINUOUS 
DEMANDS FOR RE-ENGAGEMENTS 
AND BY THE FOLLOWING 


Headlines of An Enthusiastic Press: 








i 


RUTH ST. DENIS DANCE THRILLS. HOLDS PABST AUDIENCE SPELLBOUND 
WITH INTERPRETATIONS.—Milwaukee Telegram. 


ACCLAIM ST. DENIS AND SHAWN DANCES. BIG AUDIENCE IMPRESSED BY 
BEAUTY AND AUTHORITY OF ALL NUMBERS.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


BIG CROWD IS THRILLED BY DENISHAWN DANCERS. PITTSBURGHERS SEE 
DANCES OF MANY LANDS PORTRAYED BY NOTED ARTISTS.—Pittsburgh 


Chronicle Telegraph. 


ARTISTIC DANCES HAVE BIG APPEAL. RUTH ST. DENIS, TED SHAWN AND 
DENISHAWN DANCERS GIVE SUPERB ENTERTAINMENT.—Wilmington News. 


TALENTED DANCERS DELIGHT AUDIENCE. RUTH ST. DENIS, TED 


SHAWN GET OVATION.—Buffalo Courier. 


DENISHAWN ART DANCERS END PROGRAM. TWO ENTERTAINMENTS AT 
ORCHESTRA HALL CHARACTERIZED AS ACME OF GRACE AND BEAUTY.— 


Chicago Examiner. 


DENISHAWNS SHOW ART OF DANCING IN ITS FINEST APPEAL.—Rockford 
Register-Gazette. 


NOTED DANCERS GIVE CLASSIC PROGAM HERE. DENISHAWNS VIRTUALLY 
VISUALIZE MUSIC. EVERY DETAIL PERFECT.—Binghampton Sun. 


Exclusive Management 
Aeolian Hall 


Knabe Piano 


DANIEL MAYER New York 
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Pedagogue Would Embody “ Secrets”’ 


Exercises for Pupil 
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Alberto Jonas Completing 
Work Designed as Short 
Cut to Technical Mastery— 
Has Taken Fifteen Years to 
Write It— Describes Ex- 
periences During Recent 
Visit to Berlin 


7 there a short cut to the mastery of 
piano technique? Alberto Jonas, Span- 
ish pianist and pedagogue, now a resi- 
dent of New York, believes there is. His 
work, “Master School of Piano Playing 
and Virtuosity,” begun fifteen years ago 
in Berlin, and now being published in 
New York, will comprise 1600 pages, 
written in French, German, Spanish and 
English, and 200 engraved pages of orig- 
inal exercises and studies by Mr. Jonas 
and fourteen eminent pianists. The first 
part of the work, in two volumes, was 
published last spring, and is now in its 
second edition. The second part, in three 
volumes, will be off the press during the 
next few months. 
“It may well be true that since the 
time of Bach everything on the subject 
) of piano technique has been said,” began 
Mr. Jonas, “and I have not attempted to 
discover new methods so much as to ap- 
| proach the heritage of the past from the 


* standpoint of modern piano technique. 

) Now every great pianist has individual 
‘secrets’ which have contributed to his 

= technical mastery, but which the student 
is usually forced to discover for himself; 
and my purpose has been to embody these 
‘secrets’ in exercises so that the student 
may acquire them more rapidly and 
easily. 

— For instance, why does a pianist strike 
wrong notes? A question impossible to 

answer, apparently. But when the mis- 


in Aeolian Hall. 


terday afternoon 








many singers seek but fail to find.” 


W. J. Henderson in New York HERALD, Nov. 7. 





Photo by Mishkin, N. Y. 


“Norman Johnston, baritone, gave a song recital yes- 
This newcomer 
revealed some merits which may commend him to the 
consideration of observant music lovers. 
songs of varying sentiments and styles with intelli- 
gence and with a finish which proved that he had 
studied each lyric carefully. His phrasing and shading 
were good. His tone production was free and in the 
delivery of head tones he showed the kind of skill that 


takes are analyzed more than twenty-five 
common types are found, for which there 
are definite reasons and corresponding 
remedies. The same is true in memor- 
izing. When a pianist reads a page of 
music at sight he invariably commits to 
memory the last measure of the page. 
Why not ‘photograph’ the entire page in 
the same way?” 

Mr. Jonas did not plan a work of such 
large proportions fifteen years ago. It 
began with the writing down of a few ex- 
ercises which he had devised to overcome 
the vagaries of an unruly hand. These 
led him to further research, and, as time 
went by, his manuscript grew to such 
formidable proportions that he was 
forced to revise it again and again, leav- 
ing only what he considered essential. 
His original plan to publish the work in 
Berlin was abandoned when he decided 
to come to America in 1914, and he left 
Berlin just a month before the decree 
was issued that no manuscripts were to 
be taken out of the country. The heavy 
burden of gathering the material and 
reading the proof sheets has taken most 
of his time; and now that it will soon be 
finished, he hopes to play once more in 
public. 

Mr. Jonas, accompanied by his wife, 
who is also the first of his six assistant 
teachers, returned recently from his first 
visit to Berlin since his arrival in Amer- 
ica. He was most agreeably surprised 
by conditions there. 


“Instead of finding the people in a 
dejected mood, as I had expected,” he 
said, “I found conditions, in many re- 
spects, better than before the war. The 
weight of present-day burdens falls 
chiefly on the professional class, espe- 
cially the musicians. Many of them have 
been forced into other lines of activity 
to make a living, but the workingman is 
better clothed and fed than formerly. He 
has plenty of work, beer and a good time, 
all of which are necessities to him. We 
found the opera crowded. I had been 
told the audience would be composed of 
foreigners who were in Berlin, but when 
the lights were turned on between the 
acts everyone began eating sandwiches 








well trained.”’ 


He sang 


engaging.” 
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Alberto Jonas, Spanish Pianist and Ped- 
agogue, Author of “Master School of 
Piano Playing and Virtuosity” 


which had been carefully tucked away in 
pockets, and I knew that the audience 
was German. 

“Another unexpected but welcome 
sight was the two volumes of my work 
on display in a music store. On account 
of the depreciated value of the mark I 
did not expect to find it in Germany, but 
I was told that many copies had been 
sold to American students and wealthy 
Germans. The price was 7000 marks!” 


H. C. 





New Haven Symphony Gives First 
Concert of Season 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 11.—The New 
Haven Symphony gave the first concert 
of its twenty-ninth season on Tuesday 
afternoon, Oct. 24, in Woolsey Hall, as- 
sisted by Laura Littlefield, soprano. 
David Stanley Smith led the orchestra in 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Suite, “Schehera- 
zade.” Isadore Troostwyk, concertmas- 
ter, played the solos for violin in the 
Suite. Miss Littlefield sang an aria from 








Baritone 


Mozart’s “Re Pastore,” with obbiigato 
by Mr. Troostwyk and Duparc’s ex- 
quisite “Phidyle.” 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





A. Laura Tolman Marries 


A Laura Tolman, ’cellist, was mar- 
ried Oct. 30 to Fred Johnson Kilgore at 


King’s Chapel, Boston. Mrs. Norma 
Gormully of New York was the maid of 
honor and the bridesmaids were Mrs. 
Preston Phillips of Providence, R. I.; 
Mrs. John McGill and Alica Starr of 
Boston. Preston Phillips of Providence 
was the best man and the bride’s mother, 
Mrs. Edward Hyde Rice, gave the bride 
away. Miss Tolman made a number of 
tours of the country and spent much 
time in Europe. The couple will spend 
the greater portion of the coming sea- 
son at the ’cellist’s home in Harrison, 
Me. 





Toledo Orchestra Opens Season and 


Ralph Leopold Plays 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 11.—The Toledo 
Orchestra opened its season with a pro- 


gram featuring Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 1 at Keith’s Theater recently. The 
assisting artist was Sybil Comer, so- 
prano, of Chicago. The personnel of 
the orchestra has been increased this 
year to sixty players. Ralph Leopold 
opened the Piano Teachers’ Course with 
a fine piano recital in Scott Auditorium 
on Oct. 27. Much enthusiasm greeted 
the artist who responded to many de- 
mands for encores. His recital was one 
of the most enjoyable given under As- 
sociation auspices. 
J. HAROLD HARDER. 





New Bandstand Dedicated in Leroy, III. 


Leroy, ILL., Nov. 11.—A new bandstand, 
presented to the community by Clark E. 
Stewart of Bloomington, was dedicated 
on Oct. 29. The presentation speech was 
made by the donor and Leslie Owen ac- 
cepted the stand in the name of the com- 
munity. A band concert was given by 
the American Legion Band of thirty-five 
players, under the leadership of Bernard 
Strongman. A large crowd attended the 
exercises. The new stand is twenty feet 
in diameter, octagonal in shape and is 
built of split stone. 





“Showed the kind of skill that many singers seek but fail to find.” 


W. J. Henderson 


NORMAN JOHNSTON 


Acclaimed in His First New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, November 6th, 1922 


“Any singer who can enunciate ‘Leave Me, Loathsome Light’ with distinctness and without a lisp is 
entitled to respectful attention, and this is just what a young American baritone, Norman Johnston, 
succeeded in doing yesterday afternoon in the week's and his first recital at Aeolian Hall. After this 
Haendel aria he ranged through old Irish and old Italian to Schumann, with whose lieder he was less 
successful, only to follow with two Grieg songs that were charmingly done, a group of French, also done 
with excellent enunciation and pronunciation, and to end with a well-chosen English group, in which 
‘My Lovely Celia,’ generally left to singers of the other sex (though why it should be only heaven 
knows), and Leoni’s dashing “Tally-Ho’ particularly stood out. Mr. Johnston has a lot in his favor— 
a good voice, well produced, good stage presence and a prepossessing manner. The audience liked him 
and did not hesitate to make its approval known.” 


Katherine Spaeth in New York EVENING MAIL, Nov. 7. 


“Norman Johnston, a tall, youthful baritone, presented a varied program of songs in Aeolian Hall 


yesterday, with an interested audience in attendance. He displayed an even register of pleasing quality, 


New York MORNING TELEGRAPH, Nov. 7. 


and English songs an uncommon degree of animation and communicative fervor. His voice was manly 
and in such lyric outbursts as “The Last Song,’ by Rogers, there was genuine enjoyment.” 


“His unaffected delivery, coupled with an evident sincerity and an intelligent grasp of the essentials of 
song interpretation, lent interest and promise to his debut.” 


Deems Tayior in New York WORLD, Nov. 7. 


“Norman Johnston held the stage in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 


Pitts Sanborn, New York GLOBE, Nov. 7. 


“His interpreting seemed to prove that he knew what he was singing. The material of his voice is 


of good quality and he uses taste in his display of it.” New York EVENING SUN, Nov. 7. 


“Mr. Johnston has a good voice of lyric calibre.” 


Aeolian Hall 









“Norman Johnston brought to the usual four-square program of old Italian and German, modern French 


New York TIMES, Nov. 7. 


His singing was adroit and 


New York AMERICAN, Nov. 7. 
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“Old Methods” Will Not Solve the 
Problems Facing Singer of To-day 
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New Technique and Special 
Training Required to Meet 
Demands of Revolutionized 
Opera 


By WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 

the general and well founded dis- 

satisfaction which exists with much 
of the singing of to-day, we hear fre- 
quently that the vocal problem cannot 
possibly be solved other than by a return 
to the vocal methods which were em- 
ployed by the old Italian school which 
produced some of the greatest singers 
the world has ever known. The wide 
divergence of opinion which still exists, 
even among those of Italian birth and 
heritage, as to what constitutes the actual 
“old Italian method,” is in itself proof 
that the problem lacks satisfactory solu- 


tion, and the writer feels that only by a 
careful investigation of the general 
musical factors out of which this type 
of singing may be said to have arisen, 
will a satisfactory solution be found. 
Since all good singing depends upon the 
adequacy of the vocal technique em- 
ployed, a comparison of the meaning 
of “vocal technique” to-day with that of 
former days will prove illuminating. 


In the “Golden Age of Song” vocal 
technique had a very much simpler 
meaning than it has to-day. It had not 
been confounded with voice production 
and signified a technique such as is 
possessed by the pianist or violinist. 
Since none but those superlatively en- 
dowed attempted careers as singers, the 
ability to produce a fine quality of tone 
was a pre-requisite. Vocal technique 
consisted in the development of this al- 
ready excellent material until the ability 
was acquired to sustain long phrases, 
sing high tones, execute rapid passages 
and trills, and in fact to be able to sing 
the various and sundry embellishments 
with which the music of that period was 
so richly supplied. The great singer 
was not necessarily the one who could 
produce the greatest volume of tone, but 
the one who had his voice under best 
control. Since the modern orchestra did 
not exist, the singer was never under the 
necessity of literally driving through a 
wall of orchestral tone. Compare the 
older operatic forms with recitatives and 
arias with the lightest sort of accom- 
paniments to the modern type of opera 
where the voice is often treated as an 
instrument, and it is only by heroic 
efforts that a singer can make himself 
heard at all. Further, modern writing 
demands a violently emotional delivery 
of the text, the ability to produce large 
volume of tone with tremendous dramatic 
accent, and a staying power far greater 





Reappearing after triumphant success 
where as one of the greatest of living pianists. 


She writes 
of the 


GENTLEMEN: 


KGhickeringsP 


PIANO 


acclaimed every- 


which she 
uses exclu- 
sively in all 
her concerts 


I am fortunate to be able to tell you that I find the Chickering grands 
which have been placed at my disposal to be extraordinary instruments. 
They combine an agreeable action with a brilliant singing tone. Just 
as the small salon grands for the living room have a wonderful charm of 
tone so have the concert grands in an exceptional degree; a dominating 
orchestral tone color and a power in all the registers, from the organ- 


like bass to the pearl-like treble. 
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William A. C. Zerffi, New York Vocal 


Instructor 


than was ever required of former 
operatic singers. This calls for a far 
more highly developed technique as far 
as concerns the dynamics of singing, and 
it is, therefore, not surprising that a 
vocal technique adequate for Rossini is 
not equal to the demands of Wagner. 

With the increasing popularity of 
opera came the need for a greater num- 
ber of singers, and too often young and 
technically ill-equipped singers were 
given réles entirely beyond their possi- 
bilities. That the strain of singing under 
such conditions was greater than the 
majority could stand is easily seen, and 
supplies a very good answer to the ques- 
tion why singers of comparatively recent 
years have not lasted as long as their 
predecessors. To sing Mozart success- 
fully has grown to be a rare accomplish- 
ment, and for one singer who can do 
justice to one of his arias there are a 
dozen who can sing music of the dramatic 
type which calls chiefly for volume and 
a highly emotional delivery. 

Not only are conditions vastly differ- 
ent in actual singing, but the type of 
vocal instruction has undergone great 
changes. In earlier days years of daily 
lessons were deemed necessary in order 
to acquire a reliable vocal technique. To- 
day, the period of actual vocal training 
may almost be measured in months, these 
being chiefly devoted to the development 
of power; and in two years, or even less, 
the singer expects to be sufficiently pre- 
pared to sing publicly. The prevailing 
ignorance of the character of the vocal 
organ and the length of time necessary 
for its development permits this process 
of manufacture to continue without the 





slightest appreciation of its far reachir » 
forced, unnatura] 
produced voice lasts but a limited nur . | 
ber of years, this depending upon t}. | 


consequences. The 


inherent physical strength of the orga: : 


then comes the smash and the ove 
worked and underdeveloped organ r.. 


fuses to function further. If proof 


needed, the brevity of the careers f 
many singers whose promise was 1. 


markable will give sufficient testimon .. 
Those who achieve success and hold ; 
do so in the majority of cases by virt:. 


of sheer intelligence and the display .f 


other qualities which serve to compensa ¢ 
for the deterioration of their voc! 
powers. 

In the face of these facts it is hop»- 
less to suggest that a return to the “o ( 
methods” will solve the new problems. 
Only by a careful investigation ard 
appreciation of present-day  requir»- 
ments, together with a longer period .f 
study under methods which conform 
the dictates of reason and are not fan 
ful speculation unsupported by practic 
knowledge and application will it 
possible to bring about an improvement 
in the singing of to-day. 





Music Introduced Into Oregon, Wis.. 
Schools 


OREGON, WIs., Nov. 11.—After a long 
period of inactivity, the public schools 


will havé music as part of their curri- | 
culum. Marlowe G. Smith, a graduate of J 


the Wisconsin School, Madison, has been [ 
appointed supervisor, and will also teach § 
piano and singing. There will be instruc- J 
tion in violin and band instruments. Of ff 
the 110 high school students, over sevy- & 


enty are receiving instruction in applied 
music. The girls’ glee club is preparing 
a concert, and a boys’ band has been 
formed. Programs will be given in the 
new high school building. 

MARLOWE G. SMITH. 





Acclaim Galli-Curci in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 11.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci was enthusiastically applauded i: 
recital at the Auditorium recently by a! 
audience estimated at 5000 persons. The 
soprano sang a large number of folk- 
songs in English and other numbers 
by Hageman, Samuels and Dobson. A 
French group was given with fine con- 
ception of the chanson style.  Bizet’s 
“Pastorale” and Massenet’s “Sevillana” 
were among the features in this group 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and Homer 
Samuels, accompanist, assisted Mme. 
Galli-Curci. C. QO. SKINROOD. 








Alexander Siloti, Russian pianist, wil! 
give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on the afternoon of Nov. 19. His pro- 
gram will include numbers by Bach, 
Liszt, Chopin, Roger-Ducasse, Ravel, 
Liadoff and Rubinstein. 











“Her 
proved herself a dramatist, her audience 
was large and impressive.” 


“Mme. 
which she used effectively.” 


SONIA RADINA 


Turned Away Hundreds at 
Town Hall, New York, 


October 15, 1922 


“Many persons stood in line for more than 
two hours and hundreds were turned away.” 


Max Smith. New York American. 


voice was strong and clear. She 


Gilbert W. Gabriel, New York Sun. 


Radina has an agreeable voice 


H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 


RUSSIAN SONG RECITALS 


Management: Mollie Croucher 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
New York 
Phones: Bryant 3637 and 1274 
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MR. WHITNEY TEW 


presents to pupils 


the KNOWLEDGE 
of how the LAW of ARTICULATION 


operates the PHYSIQUE. 


This Produces Results Impossible Under Any Other Method 





Lectures Every Thursday | 
at Four o’Clock | 


241 West 72d St. 


Columbus 2983 
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TO CHAMPION CAUSE 
OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


Dirk Foch Seeks Native 
Works for Performance 
by City Symphony 

The City Symphony of New York, 
Dirk Foch, conductor, which will make 

first appearance in Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 18, will champion the cause of the 
American composer, according to an an- 
nouncement of Arthur J. Gaines, man- 
ager of the orchestra. Mr. Gaines says 
there is still room on the season’s pro- 
grams for two or three American novel- 
ties, and the orchestra will welcome the 
co-operation of native composers. The 
society has laid down no rules that would 
exclude any good musical work, and all 


compositions in any form, it is an- 
nounced, will be read carefully with a 





view to performance. All works will be 

reviewed by Mr. Foch, and those chosen 

will be played in the regular concert 

oo at either Carnegie Hall or Town 
all. 


_ A large number of persons interested 
In music were present at a reception held 
on Oct. 24 at the home of Mrs. Lewis 
L. Clarke, 998 Fifth Avenue, to hear 
General Coleman du Pont explain the 
plans and purposes of the City Sym- 
phony. General du Pont is president of 
the Musical Society of the City of New 
York, which guarantees the new organ- 
ization. In addition to the plans already 
published, General du Pont announced a 
list of soloists which includes Elena Ger- 
hardt, Marguerite Namara, Erika Mo- 
rini, Rudolph Ganz, Darius Milhaud, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Paul Bender, 
Sophie Braslau, Emilio de Gogorza, Leta 
May and Knight MacGregor. Among 
those who have pledged support of the 
new orchestra are General du Pont, Bart- 
lett Arkell, Manton B. Metcalf, Ralph 
Pulitzer, Lewis L. Clarke, Marie Kath- 
erine Forhan, Mrs. Coleman du Pont, 
Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, Herbert L. Sat- 
terlee, Casimir I. Stralem, Robert M. 
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“Handles master works with easy confi- 


“Exhibited vigor and fluency” 


“Earned a warm reception ... loose, musi- 
cal tone... his cantabile and arpeggio 
passages were beautifully played” 


SAY LONDON CRITICS OF 
MERWIN 





Pianist 
WHO SCORED RECENTLY IN RECITAL AT 
WIGMORE HALL 
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MANAGEMENT 
George Andersen, 1 West 34th St., New York City 








nnems 


¥ ELIZE BERRY-NOWELL 


Dramatic Soprano 


RUTH PEARCY 


Contralto 


Voice Production — Coaching — Repertoire 


STUDIOS 


220 West 98th Street, New York City 


’Phone Riverside 6313 


Thompson, George C. Taylor, W. Parsons 
Todd, Elisha Walker, Arthur Williams, 
Pope Yeatman and George Zabriskie. 





Zoellner Quartet Gives Concert in Los 
Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL, Nov. 9.—The 
Zoellner Quartet opened its current sea- 


son at the Ebell Club on Oct. 24. The 
program included Haydn’s “Emperor” 
Quartet, the first American performance 
of Joseph Jongen’s Serenade Tendre, Op. 
51, the Glazounoff Orientale and 
Schubert’s “Trout” Quintet. In the last 
the Zoellners had the assistance of Cor- 
nelia Rider-Possart, pianist, and Ernest 
Huber, solo bass of the Philharmonic. 
W. F. GATEs. 





Los Angeles Chamber Music Society 


Plays 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 9.—The Los 
Angeles Chamber Music Society pre 


sented its first concert at the Gamut 
Club Auditorium on Friday evening. 
The participants were Blanche Rogers 
Lott, piano; Henri de Busscher, oboe; 
Pierre Perriere, clarinet; S. B. Bennett, 
French horn; Max Fuhrmann, bassoon; 
Sylvain Noack, violin; Emile Ferir, 
viola; Ilya Bronson, ’cello and Ernest 
Huber, bass. 
The program included Holbrooke’s 
“Fairyland” Nocturne and Loeffler’s Bag- 
pipe Rhapsodie. W. F. GATES. 





Vera Poppé and Edna Swanson Ver Haar 
Heard at Austin 


SHERMAN, TEx., Nov. 11.—Vera Poppé, 
’cellist, and Edna Swanson Ver Haar, 


soprano, were heard in recital at Sher- 
man Hall, Austin College, on Oct. 24. 
The hall was filled to capacity. 

Miss Poppé gave a varied program, in- 
cluding her own “Rhapsody.” Miss Ver 
Haar was heard in songs by Scarlatti, 
Bach and Massenet, given with variety 
of expression. Kathryne Foster was an 
able accompanist. 

K. GLADDEN CONGDON. 





Seattle Hears Lecture on “The Dead 
City” 

SEATTLE, Nov. 9.—The annual lecture 
series of Louise Van Ogle was opened on 
Oct. 23 at the Cornish Theater with a 
description of Eric Korngold’s opera 
“The Dead City.” Miss Van Ogle illus- 
trated on the piano the principal themes 
of the opera. 





Conducts Dunning Classes in San Fran- 
cisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 10.—Laura Jones 
Rawlinson, normal teacher of the Dun- 


ning System of Improved Music Study, 

who has conducted classes this season in 

Portland and Seattle, is now holding a 

class here. She will conduct a teachers’ 

—s class at the Dunning School on 
ec, 5. 





Hindermeyer Sings in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 9.—Harvey 
Hindermeyer, tenor, assisted by the 
Dann Trio—Felice Dann, cornetist; 
Blanche Dann, pianist, and Rosalynd 


Dann, violinist—was heard by a large 
audience recently in the auditorium of 
the North Central High School. The 


concert was under the auspices of Tull & 
Gibbs. 
















SALT LAKE CITY GREETS 
MATZENAUER IN RECITAL 





Works of Utah Composers Featured at 
Literary Club Meeting—Appoint 
Choral Leader 


SALT LAKE City, Nov. 10.—The local 
season’s first recital was that given by 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, at the Tabernacle, under 
the auspices of the Musical Arts Society 
recently. Mme. Matzenauer demon- 
strated her artistry to the complete satis- 
faction of her listeners. Beginning with 
“QO Don Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos,’ she sang works by Brahms, 
Schubert, Wolf, a French group, and 
numbers by La Forge and Lieurance. 

Georges Vause was excellent as accom- 
panist and soloist. It was regretted 
that the artist did not reach the city in 
time to rehearse Brahms “Rhapsody” 
with the Mendelssohn Male Chorus, 
which was to have appeared on the same 
program. 

The music section of the Ladies’ 
Literary Club devoted its weekly con- 
cert hour to vocal and instrumental 
works by Utah composers. “Mood of a 
Mandarin” and “Waltz of a Chinese 
Doll” by Henry Souvaine were inter- 
preted by the Ampico piano. Two vocal 
numbers by Cecil B. Gates and “The 
Gypsy May” by C. W. Reid were artis- 
tically sung by Mrs. Myrtle Orr, with 
Mrs. Reid playing the accompaniments. 
Amadée Tremblay, organist and choir 
director at the Cathedral of the Made- 
leine, played two of his own composi- 
tions, “Slumber and Dream” and 
“Dance.” Melba Judd sang Grace Tout 
Malmsten’s “Mother” and “Calling Love 
Alone” in a manner that won hearty 
applause, with the composer at the piano. 
“The Rainy Day” by Arthur Freber and 
“The Lost Child” by Arthur Shephard 
were creditably given by Mrs. Kathryn 
White and Mrs. J. C. Brumblay. Alice 
Anderson, violinist, played C. F. Stay- 
ner’s “Melody.” “Pastoral” by Tracy Y. 


Cannon and “Under the Balcony” by the 


late Spencer Clawson proved two of the 
afternoon’s favorites, as sung by Evan- 
geline Thomas Beesley, with Mr. Cannon 
at the piano. 

At the regular meeting of the Orpheus 
Club recently, Frank W. Asper of the 
L. D. S. School of Music faculty was 
unanimously elected to the position of 
conductor. The Orpheus Club is one of 
the pioneer organizations of male voices 
in the city, having been for more than a 
quarter of a century under the leader- 
ship of the late Alfred H. Peabody. The 
club will meet every Monday evening at 
Civic Center for study and rehearsal. 

Gertrude Tremblay, pianist and 
daughter of Amadée Tremblay, was 
acclaimed in a recital given at the 
Ladies’ Literary Club recently. She 
played works of Couperin, Bach, Mozart, 
Schumann, Chopin, Lizst and Debussy. 
Miss Tremblay will leave shortly to con- 
tinue her musical studies in Paris at the 
Schola Cantorum. 

MARK M. FRESHMAN. 





Reorganize Redlands Chorus 


REDLANDS, CAL., Nov. 9.—The Philo- 
mela Chorus of the University, under the 
direction of C. H. Marsh, has been reor- 
ganized for its sixth concert season. 
John R. Hawkins, conductor of the High 
School Band and Orchestra, has organ- 
ized an augmented band for a series of 
twelve concerts on Sunday afternoons. 
Cornelia Rider-Possart was heard to ad- 
vantage in a piano recital at the Beau- 
mont Woman’s Club recently. The fifty 
pupils standing highest in the recent 
musical memory contests in the grade 
schools were given season tickets to the 
Spinet Artist Course by the proprietors 
of Smith Bros.’ Music Store. 
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OM time immemorial it has been recognized 

EF that a remembrance in the form of care- 
fully selected reading matter is the loftiest 
form of intellectual tribute passing from the 
donor to the recipient. 

O other holiday memento carries with it 
such a year-long sense of gratitude to the 
recipient as a year’s subscription to MusICcAL 
America. Fifty-two times a year the recipi- 
ent will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. 


— is what the presentee will receive: 
OMPLETE REPORTS, first hand, well-writ- 


ten, authoritative news of the musical world. 
To collect accurate information, MusICcAL 
America has the largest corps of trained 
musical writers, located in every part of 
the world, maintained by any musical pub- 
lication. 

TTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of celebri- 
ties and all impressive musical events. 
EVIEWS of the new operas produced in the 
leading musical centers. 

RITICISMS of all concerts in the largest 
cities. 

PECIAL ARTICLES by famous musicians 
and authors. 
NTERVIEWS with the great and coming 

great. 

OLUMNS of wit, satire and sound advice on 
every possible phase of musical activity. 
ND so we might go on interminably. In a 
word, Musicat AMeErIcA is the ideal Christ- 
mas gift because it performs a service no 
other gift can do; it informs, instructs and 
provides definite methods for musicians, 
teachers, students and music-loving laymen, 
to add to their sum of cultural and mental 
knowledge. To read Musica, AMERICA every 
week is to secure an artistic background 
obtainable in no other way. 

O make a Christmas gift of this character is 
to give a remembrance beyond actual price. 


and lenclose $ 


galt Musical America Solve 


We Send This 
Personal Letter of Acknowledgment 








NEW YORE CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA LONDON MILAN BERLIN PARIS 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Edited by JOHN C. FREUND 


THE RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONAL 


MUSICAL NEWSPAPER 501 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We take pleasure in conveying to 
you the greetings of the season from 
Mr. A. Smith of your city, who has en- 
tered your name upon our records for @ 
full year's subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. You will begin to receive 
MUSICAL AMERICA at once, 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











Our Correspondent in Your Community Will Receive Your Subscriptions 


PLEASE USE THIS SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 501 FIFTH AVE. New York 


Gentlemen: My name and address is 


for which please send MUSICAL AMERICA 
For one year to the names and addresses below: 
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THE COST IS $3.00 A YEAR 


$4.00 in Canada; $5.00 in Foreign Countries 
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Associated Musical BureausRe ady forAction 
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Portsmouth Hears Riccardo Martin 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, Oct. 31°—Riccardo 
Martin gave a recital here Jast night in 
the High School Auditorium, under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Music Club. His 
ia program consisted of arias from “Die 








W alkire, ” “Manon Lescaut,” and “Pagli- 








acci,” and various songs. The accom- 
paniments of Hubert Carlin, who also 
contributed several solos, were admir- 
able. W. C. DUGAN. 





Troy Woman’s Club Inaugurates Study 
Course at Conservatory 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 11.—Annie Hagan 
Buell, of the faculty of the Emma Wil- 
lard Conservatory and head of the music 
section of the Troy Woman’s Club, is 
conducting a study course at the Con- 
servatory for the club members. The 
meetings are to be held on Wednesday 
mornings through November. At _ the 
first meeting “A Song Recital’ was the 
subject, and illustrations were given by 
Mrs. Norman G, Blakeman and Mrs. 
Charles A. Dix, with. Mrs. Charles E. 
Smart as accompanist. A later subject 
was “An Afternoon Recital,” and follow- 
ing Mrs. Buell’s talk musical numbers 


were given by Mrs. Smart. 
S. EHRLICH. 





Free Concerts for Wichita 


WIcHITA, KAN.; Nov. 11.~-An appre- 
ciative audience of the faculty and stu- 
dents of Mount Carmel Academy: heard 
an excellent recital by Graee; Welsh: of 
Chicago. This was one of the series of 
free entertainments which the Academy 
provides for its students. The Hotel 
Lassen Sunday afternoon concerts, ‘insti- 

| tuted last week, are attracting much 
| favorable comment. They are given by 














ARTHUR JUDSON AND LOCAL MANAGERS MAKE CONTRACT WHICH BRINGS NEW DEPARTURE IN CONCERT FIELD 

The Meeting in the Office of Concert Management Arthur Judson, at Which the Agreement Was Signed. 

Elbert A. Wickes, Boston; Mr. Alber of Coit and Alber, Cleveland, Ohio; Elsie Illingworth, Pittsburgh; Arthur a ote ge 
C. Jallas, Tex.; 


Associated Musical Bureaus; S. R. Bridges, of the Southern Musical Bureau, Atlanta, Ga.; M. 
O. B. Stephenson, Chicago; 


President, 


H. M. MacFadden, of the Elwyn Concert Bureau, Portland, Ore; Standing: 
burgh; A. C. Coit, Cleveland, Vice-President of the Association; T. A. Burke, Cleveland, and Milton Diamond, New York 


HE agreement between Concert Man- 

agement Arthur Judson and the As- 
sociated Musical Bureaus to facilitate 
the booking of artists and to align cer- 
tain interests of local bureaus, col- 
lectively representing a vast territory 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
was a lively subject in musical circles, 
both managerial and otherwise, during 
the week. Since the announcement, con- 
tained in a statement from Mr. Judson’s 
office and published in full in the last 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, there has 
been considerable speculation as to the 
effect of the contract, which makes 
Arthur Judson the president of an as- 
sociation which has for its aim more 
economic operation in the fields con- 
trolled by the different members of the 
new organization. The manifesto from 
the office of Concert Management Arthur 


Judson states that the co-operation of 
the local concert bureaus will enable 
tours to be arranged with a minimum of 
conflict and useless travel. The elimi- 
nation of useless expenditure, it is 
claimed, will enable the impresarios to 
present more attractions in their respec- 
tive centers, and the artist will therefore 
benefit, not only by the new order and 
convenience of systemically arranged 
tours, but by the additional engagements 
which are promised. The above photo- 
graph furnishes an interesting record 
of the signing of the contract. It was 
taken at the conclusion of the meeting 
at which the agreement was arrived at 
and the new departure in the concert 
field definitely announced. The presi- 
dent of the association and the various 
of the local bureaus 


representatives 
in the office of Concert 


are pictured 
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the Orpheum Orchestra, under F, W. 


Photo by Underwood € Underwood 
Edler, and are free. T. L.. KREBS. 





Left to Right, Seated: 


Madison Audience Hears Mischa Elman 

MADISON, Wis., Nov. 11.—Mischa El- 
man opened the concert series of the 
Union Board of the University of Wis- 
-consin at the Armory on Nov. 1. He 
‘played before an enthusiastic audience 
of 2000 and had to give many encores. 


Josef Bonime was the accompanist. 
CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 


Turner 


Patrick M. Nielson, Pitts- 


Management Arthur Judson. The or- 


ganization has lost no time in getting 
under way, and it is reported that next 
year’s 

planned. 


bookings are already being 








DAVID ZALISH Presents 


| ETHEL KATZ 


In Piano Recital 
| Aeolian Hall, Thursday Evening, Nov. 30th 
STUDIO: 68 WEST 120th ST., NEW YORK 














MME. CORINNE 


RIDER-KELSEY 


SOPRANO 


Announces the re-opening of her studios for the season. 
Arrangements for auditions by appointment only. 


122 East 37th Street New York City 














"Phone Vanderbilt 7758 
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DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


teacher of International artists, such as 


teat enaneneny 











eoeennane 


announces the opening of his new vocal 


Studios at No. 132 West 74th Street, New 
York City. 


For terms and appointment 
apply 
GEORGE E. PATTEN 


Secretary 


Telephone— 


Columbus 0180 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 18, 1922 
TAX-WEAKENING 


HE ruling of the Commissioner of the Internal 

Revenue by which thousands of dollars will be 
returned to subscribers of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association, in restoration of admission taxes col- 
lected for the season, represents a further weaken- 
ing on the part of the authorities at Washington 
on this vital question. In spite of accepted notions 
that the best way to get a bad law off the statute 
books is to enforce it to the letter, and thereby 
bring about its repeal, those who sit in the réle of 
Cerberus at the front doors of the opera houses 
and concert halls have found it expedient to make 
more exceptions to the tax law’s enforcement and 
thus gradually vitiate its provisions. 

The law provides that, on order the Treasury 
Department, the 10 per cent admissions tax can be 
subducted for organizations of a charitable or edu- 
cational nature. “Education” is a broad word, 
and “educational” is broader. For two seasons the 
orchestras have been listed as educational, though 
just why an organization that presents symphonies 
is educational and one that gives operas is not, is 
a problem for a Solomon to decide. The concession 
to the Chicagoans apparently has been made on a 
showing that the reorganized operatic institution 
is a civic organization; though here, again, the 
question enters as to where the line between civic 
and non-civic can be drawn. 

Eventually, at the present rate of weakening, the 
admissions tax will be removed from all concerts 
except those where it is the greatest imposition— 
that of individual artists. The time has come— 
indeed, it came long since—for a clean sweep and 
the removal of this petty exaction. A government 
which, more than any other in the world, can afford 
to subsidize an art, cannot with a clear conscience 
continue to exact tribute from that art. 








A MOVE FOR MANAGERIAL ECONOMY 


XPANSION in the interests of economy—this 
K seems to sum up the announced affiliation of 
the Associated Musical Bureaus with Concert Man- 
agement Arthur Judson, There are, of course, 
other elements involved, some of them of salient 
importance to local managers and to the public. 
But the phase of the new arrangement which is 
likely to be of most immediate concern is that 
which holds forth a promise of lower costs and 
higher returns. 

The concert situation may be likened to that of 
the American railways in the days when a multitude 
of short roads, separately financed, managed and 
operated, struggled with constantly increasing 
costs to provide the country with local service. 
The absorption and consolidation of these small 
lines into the great railway systems enabled this 
local service to go on, and the lesser roads became 
valuable parts or feeders of the more important 
lines; otherwise they would have been overwhelmed. 
The same story has been told again and again in 
the great industries. Time was when theater book- 
ings were left quite as largely to the unorganized 
activities of individuals and agencies as concert 
promotion since has been. 

At the outset, the new move is an agreement 
between one New York factor and sundry agencies 
of widespread territory. It is not, and does not 
pretend to be, a merging of interests on the part of 
leaders in the field such as took place several decades 
ago in the theatrical sphere, though it does tend 
to bring to the promulgation of music something 
more of the methods of the theatrical managerial 
system. Other working agreements may or may 
not follow it. Whether any new alignment among 
metropolitan underwriters of music will result, 
can scarcely be prophesied. If hotel and travel 
expenses are cut by reason of a circuit system of 
bookings, that, in itself, probably will be a suf- 
ficient stimulus to bring about further affiliations. 
If a chain of agencies is found to function with less 
waste and friction than now characterizes the open 
market system, with district and local managers 
bidding for competitive wares, it is conceivable 
that not one, but ten, such systems may be estab- 
lished, perhaps still in a competitive way, perhaps 
in some such co-operation as now governs the ac- 
tivities of former rivals in the theater. 

Not all that has transpired in the centralizing 
and simplifying of theatrical tours has been in the 
interest of the players. In music, the artist must 
remain of first consideration. The economies 
sought in the new affiliation would appear to be 
orimarily in his interest. Results must speak for 
themselves, and they can do so only when the project 
has been given full trial. Those who conceived 
and developed the plan have, in the meantime, 
given the profession something to ponder over. 
They bring to it the advantages of experience, 
character and reputation. 


“FIRST-TIME” INACCURACIES 


OSSIBLY a third of the numbers which ap- 
pear on New York programs marked “‘first- 
time” or “new” are so listed erroneously. Ap- 
parently there is much reckless statement with 
regard to works presumed to be utterly unfamiliar 
to American audiences, simply because no one 
happens to remember a previous performance. 
Not infrequently reviewers accept these program 
announcements at their face value and duplicate 
the error, because—even if the data were at hand 
—they cannot stop to verify every such statement. 
A recent New York Symphony concert produced 
two supposedly “first-time” works, Alfven’s 
“Misommarvaka” and Liadoff’s “From the Apoca- 
lypse.” Now, it is averred that both compositions 
had been played publicly in New York before. 
There was not a little said about the New York 
performance of Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival des Ani- 
maux” as “the first in America,” although it was 
played at Ravinia by the Chicago Symphony last 
summer. These errors are not confined to the 
orchestras. More than one has been made at the 
Metropolitan in announcing operatic novelties, 
and examples are to be found weekly in the pro- 
grams of recitalists. 

It probably is true that some such mistakes 
would be made after the most exhaustive research, 
since there is no central repository for the facts; 
but more caution and less presumption would seem 
to be the part of wisdom in announcing novelties. 











Vera Schwarz, Soprano of the Vienna and Berlin State 
Operas, Pilots Her Motor Car Over a German High- 
way. With the Artist Are Her Mother and a Friend 


Among the artists who will visit the United States 
early in the new year, with the German Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of Georg Hartmann, will be 
Vera Schwarz, soprano, who has appeared at the State 
Operas of Vienna and Berlin. Mme. Schwarz is espe- 
cially noted for her interpretation of Elisabeth in 
“Tannhauser.” She will be heard in the Wagnerian 
Opera Festival to be given at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, in February, and on the tour of the 
company. The singer, apart from her artistic calling, 
is an ardent motorist and sportswoman. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa, who contemplates the 
composition of a grand opera based on an American 
theme, has asked Robert W. Chambers to supply the 
libretto for the work. 


Roberts—Seeking little-trodden musical paths for 
the material in her programs, Emma Roberts, contralto, 
has included in her repertoire for this season the aria 
from the second part of Berlioz’s “Les Troyens.” 


Calvé—At present Emma Calvé is engaged in adding 
to her répertoire of songs in English. The artist re- 
hearses daily with her accompanist, Yvonne Dienne, 
numbers that include several songs by Gretchaninoff, 
with translated texts. 


O’Hara—Speaking of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
Geoffrey O’Hara, composer, recently advanced a theory 
that the common people really write the musical his- 
tory of a nation, as they instinctively change the com- 
positions which they sing to suit their fancy. 


Bohnen—One of the accomplishments accredited to 
Michael Bohnen, the Metropolitan’s new bass, is profi- 
ciency as equestrian and gymnast. Mr. Bohnen has 
made appearances in Europe in the motion pictures, 
where his graphic pantomime made his work popular. 


Goossens—Eugene Goossens has composed incidental 
music for the London production of Somerset 
Maugham’s play, “East of Suez,” now also being per- 
formed in New York. The British composer is said to 
have made a special study of Chinese musical idioms 
for this work. 


Chaliapin—Feodor Chaliapin, according to report, col- 
laborated with Maxim Gorki on a scenario for a motion 
picture while abroad in the early autumn. This task of 
authorship will be continued by the bass, it is said, 
ynon the conclusion of his American engagements in 
the spring. 


Prokofieff—In a letter recently received in the United 
States from Serge Prokofieff, the composer of “The 
Love for Three Oranges” states that he has signed con- 
tracts for the performance of his opera on six Euro- 
pean stages this season. He is passing the month of 
November at Ettat. 


Leschetizky—Eugenie Leschetizky in a recent letter 
to Frank La Forge, pianist and composer, relates that 
the city of Vienna has set aside a “grave of honor” for 
the ashes of Theodor Leschetizky, famous pedagogue. 
The burial site is in the Central Friedhof, where many 
noted musicians and literary men are buried. 


Cahier—A steamer record was recently broken by 
the captain of the Scandinavian-American liner Amer- 
ica, in order to enable Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, 
who was a passenger, to fulfill an engagement as soloist 
in Washington, D. C. Fearing that the vessel would 
not arrive on time, the artist sent a radio dispatch for 
an airplane to carry her over the last lap of the jour- 
ney, but an aérial journey was happily not required. 


Garrison—Mabel Garrison has been singing in opera 
in Germany and Austria, appearing as Gilda, Mim, 
Violetta and Rosina. She has sung in Frankfort, 
Schwerin, Hamburg, Mannheim, Vienna, Prague and 
Berlin. “Expenses,” Miss Garrison wrote recently to a 
friend, “are ridiculously low, for Americans at least. 
On our trip from Hamburg to Vienna, a distance of 
approximately 500 miles, our stateroom in the train cost 
us exactly forty cents!” 
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Instruments for Everybody 


‘T\HE Cosmic Urge to Expression has, within recent years, been respon- 
L sible for such petty musical annoyances as the minor seventh, the 
“harmonic plane” and the orchestra of thirty species of noise-makers. We 
see no reason why—necessity being the mother of invention—a pleasing 
variety should not be given the recital season by adding a few more original 
instruments to the ensemble. Last month a young man from Gautemala 
permitted us to sense the strains of a brand-new contrivance named after 
himself. Indeed, why should not every recitalist have his own instrument? 
Paderewski might perform feats on the Ignaceophone; Heifetz throw off 
dazzling harmonics on the Jaschascope—but why go on? 


* * * 


E have a few original ideas for building quaint and fearsome instruments. 

In our youth acquaintances of melodic trend used to produce ear-filling 
tones through tissue paper superimposed on a comb. This charming device aug- 
mented the natural voice ably. We should add a system of valves suitable for 
the production of the trill, and a mechanical device to insert ornamental figures 
ad lib. The finished product should be known as the Divalin, and be recommended 
especially for sopranos essaying the réles of Lucia or Briinnhilde. 

a * * 


T= there is the trombone, whose sardonic chuckle has been cunningly utilized 
by the balladmongers. We should have a brother-instrument constructed espe- 
cially for the benefit of basses who number the Mephistophelean serenade from 
“Faust” and Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea” among their achievements. The 
inventor of an unobtrusive pocket device of this caliber might count himself among 
the benefactors of mankind. No more taxing simulations of mirth: simply a dex- 
terous shift, a puff or two—and an ovation from the Horseshoe! Chaliapins 
would be made by a mere expenditure of a dollar, including book of instructions for 
use of the Chuckola.... 
* * * 

HILE we were about it, we should incidentally revolutionize the piano. One 

of our principal objections against this instrument (the others being here 
deleted) is the fact that our enjoyment in “practising” has invariably been marred 
by the necessity of turning the music. We would therefore have an attachment to 
perform this office. Our instrument should be called the Pageturno. Added im- 
provements would comprise a special bracket to accommodate the recitalist’s bou- 
quets; a shelf for the handkerchief invariably carried by feminine entertainers at 
impromptu home musicales, and a reproducing device which should repeat the 
player’s solo exactly as it was given to a long-suffering audience. (Note: On 
the whole, the last innovation would probably discourage digital activity. We think 
that, for the sake of the Pageturno’s sales, this feature must regretfully be sup- 


pressed.) ar 


Our Opera Plots 
No. 1—“TROVATORE” 
N amorous gent named De Looney 
With his rival resolved to dispense; 
Shut him up in a prison most gloomy, 
While the lady mourned over the fence. 
But soon homicidal thoughts gripped ’em; 
The tenor was stewed up to order; 
The soprano seized poisons and sipped ’em; 
While the contralto loudly shrieked “Murder!” 


* * * 


Succinct Squibs 


F there is anything in family endings, Dorothy J. Teall writes, Gretchan-inoff 


must be Rachmaninoff’s daughter! — 


WO well-known musicians have been having it out on the question of the averages 
attained by students at Liszt’s last “master” class. Must even the Master be 


drawn into the teachers’ licensing discussion ? 
* * a 


OMEONE, we notice, has selected the “ten best melodies.” 
S we know are almost certain to be disappointed. 
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| NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. MUSICAL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. ne. 
Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Bor. 
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quartet and part singing is essential as 
well as familiarity of the liturgy of the 
various churches. If you aim at a Ro- 
man Catholic choir, get some one to give 
you a few hints as to the pronunciation 
of clerical Latin, which differs consider- 
ably from that taught in schools and col- 
leges. A knowledge of the pronunciation 
of Hebrew will help you to a position in 
a synagogue choir, though you need not 
learn the Hebrew characters as the texts 
are aaa, transliterated. Study the 
7 a Book o ommon Prayer used in the 
On Choir Singing Episcopal Church, and be sure you can 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: read in both the G and F clefs. 
I am considering going in for choir an ae 
work. My voice is a baritone, well The Fugue 


trained, but I have no experience in, this QuEsTION Box Eprror: 


Bird” composed? 5. Was “In the Gloam- 
ing” composed by an American? A. P. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Nov. 11, 1922. 


1. W. S, Hays; date not available. 2. 
We can find no record of this composer. 
3. We have not been able to find this 
song in any catalogue. 4. None of these 
dates are available. 5. It was composed 
by Anne Fortescue Harrison, out we are 
under the impression that she was an 


Englishwoman, 
7 9 9 


line. Will you give me some hints as to What is the derivation of the word 
preparation? A. H. “Fugue”? J. C. 8. 
New York City, Nov. 11, 1922. Hagerstown, Md., Nov. 11, 1922. 
The pre-requisite in a choir singer, be- The word comes from the Latin 


sides a good voice, is ability to read at “fuga,” meaning “a flight” because the 











sight. Many choirmasters put reading voices as they enter seem to chase each 
ability above voice. A knowledge of other. 
Of 
No. 250 
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Care of the Piano 
QUESTION Box EpITor: 

Why does my piano get out of tune so 
quickly? It is one of the best makes 
and an expensive instrument, but I have 
to have it tuned every month or two. 

G. G. G. 

Haverhili, Mass., Nov. 11, 1922. 

Perhaps because it is placed in a 
draught or in a damp room. A room 
containing a piano should be kept at as 
even a temperature as possible. Violent 
changes of atmosphere will affect it, and 
steam heat invariably gets a piano out of 
‘tune when it is first turned on. Four or 
hve times a year is not too often to have 


a piano tuned. 
a a 


Again the Fourth Finger 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 
In this week’s issue you answered a 


: question about strengthening the fourth 


finger, presumably in piano playing. 
Can you give similar advice to a violin- 
ist? J. L. W. 

Brooklyn, Nov, 11, 1922. 

Harold Eisenberg in his work, “The 
Art and Science of Violin Playing” gives 
an excellent exercise for this. He has 
taken the Kreuzer Etude No. 2, and writ- 
ten out a variation of the original, com- 
pelling the use of the fourth finger with 
no open string. ‘ 


Old Song Favorites 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

1. Who wrote “I’ll Remember You, 
Love, in My Prayers,” and in what year? 
2. Was R. B. Buckley an American com- 
poser? 3. Who wrote “Aura Lee” and 
when? 4. When were “Wait for the 
Wagon,” “When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie,” and “Listen to the Mocking 





LLIS LEVY, violinist and composer, 
was born in Indianapolis, Ind., on 
Oct, 23, 1887, in the house next to that 
of the late James Whitcomb Riley, whose 
friendship was an inspiration and en- 
couragement to the 
young musician 
during the early 
years of his career. 

Mr. Levy began 
to study the violin 
at the age of eight 
under Adolph 
Schellschmidt and 
Hugh McGibney, 
and at thirteen 
made his first pub- 
lic appearance 
with orchestra in 
Indianapolis under 
the baton of Alex- 
ander Ernestinoff. 
At fifteen he began 
to study with Ohl- 


Todd Studtoe 
Ellis Levy 


heiser and Emile Sauret at the Chi- 


cago Musical College, winning a free 
scholarship and the prize of a gold medal 
the first year. Soon after he went to 
Europe, where he studied with César 
Thomson and Eugene Ysaye and theory 
with Borowski, Von Fielitz and Hugo 
Kaun. 

His European début was made with 
L’Orchestre Symphonique in Victoria 
Hall, Geneva, Switzerland. Upon his re- 
turn to America Mr. Levy continued to 
appear in concert, playing several times 
as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony, 
of which he is now assistant concert- 
master. 

His compositions, mainly for the violin 
and the orchestra, have been published 
by Carl Fischer, New York, and Shat- 
tinger, St. Louis. They include four 
quartets for violins, a string quartet, two 
concertinos, anthems, songs and various 
studies in manuscript. 

Mr. Levy is conductor of the Civic Or- 
chestra of St. Louis, which he founded, 
and is director of the Ellis Levy Violin 
School in the same city. 
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Silva to Establish Novel Course in 
Vocal Pedagogy at Mannes’ School 
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F chap hnaie one of the youngest in 
the country, the David Mannes 
Music School, established in 1916, is de- 
veloping its various departments in a 
way which promises exceptional accom- 
plishment and widespread influence. The 
directors, David and Clara Mannes, 
themselves noted musicians, have chosen 
as associates prominent artists, whom 
they have permitted to put into effect, 
without conforming to stereotyped prac- 
tices, personal ideas in teaching, and to 
carry out educational plans hitherto 
untried. The Manneses have watched 
with interest musical developments in 
Europe and America; it was at their 
invitation that Rosario Scalero, Italian 
composer, came to America to take the 
position of head of the composition and 


theory department at the School; it was 
at their invitation that Giulio Silva, 
Maestro di Canto at the Royal Lyceum 
of St. Cecilia, Rome, came to this coun- 
try in 1921 to organize at the school a 
department of singing, a department 
which is to include this year a compre- 
hensive course in vocal pedagogy. 

_ Mr. Silva, a vocal teacher well known 
in Europe for many years, had given 
much thought to the establishment of a 
school of vocal pedagogy and had 
broached the project to the directors of 
the St. Cecilia Lyceum. They were con- 
sidering the inauguration of such a de- 
partment—it would have been the first 
of its kind in Europe—when Mr. Mannes’ 
invitation to the vocal teacher to come to 
New York for a special course of lectures 
interrupted the plans. Mr. Silva, upon 
being offered the directorship of the 
Mannes School’s vocal department and 
complete freedom in carrying out his 
pedagogical ideas, resigned his position 
at Rome and came to America for an 
indefinite period. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Silva has never 
been a professional singer. During his 
student days at the St. Cecilia Lyceum 
he had before him always the idea of 
becoming a vocal teacher, and toward 
that end analyzed voices and methods of 
teaching and applied himself earnestly to 
the study of vocal art in all its branches: 
scientific, historical, pedagogical and 
practical. In composition he achieved in- 
teresting work. Many of his songs ap- 
pear on programs in Italy, France and 
Germany. For several years he was a 
director of operatic performances in 
Italy. Then, with the added experience 
gained in that capacity, taught singing 
in various European countries. He was 
appointed principal vocal teacher at the 
Royal Conservatory of Parma in 1913, 
from which post he was called in 1917 by 
the Ministry of Public Education—with 
the nomination ad honorem (without 
contest)—to the chair of Maestro di 
Canto at the Royal Lyceum. His activ- 
ity as a teacher during those eight years 
in Italy added a considerable number of 
successful professional singers — more 
than thirty—to concert platform and 
opera stage, and many others licensed 
by his schools at Parma and Rome, to the 
pedagogical body. As a writer on subjects 


pertaining to vocal art, he is well known 
both here and abroad. He is the author 
of “Singing and Its Rational Teaching” 
(Italian), “Advice in Singing” (Eng- 
lish) and other works. A “Treatise on 
Vocal Pedagogy” is in preparation. Mr. 
Silva, a frequent contributor on scientific 
and musical subjects to European peri- 
odicals, has written interesting articles 
for American publications since his ar- 
rival here. He has lectured in New 
York, Boston and Cleveland. 


Vocal Clinic Planned 


In connection with the Schoo] sf Peda- 
gogy at the Mannes School, Mr. Silva 
has planned a special series of lectures 
to embrace the subjects of acoustics, 
phonetics, physiology, psychology, peda- 
gogy, history, etc. By courtesy of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes, he held similar classes 
at the Cleveland Institute of Music dur- 
ing the past summer. Progressing from 
the principles pointed out in these lec- 
tures, the Mannes School’s pedagogy 
course includes attendance at lessons 
given by Mr. Silva and actual lessons, 
given under his supervision, by the em- 
bryo teachers. In this way Mr. Silva 


establishes his “vocal clinic” where prin- 
ciples, musical and scientific, can be 
observed and discussed. Part of the 
training given the student is in ensemble 
singing of works from the most ancient 
to the most modern. There are also 
choral classes at which the impressive 
chorus works are studied. Piano instruc- 
tion in accompaniment, sight reading, 
transposition and the reading of vocal 
scores also is included in the vocal teach- 
er’s curriculum. ; 

Associated with Mr. Silva in the sing- 
ing department of the Mannes School 
are Myron W. Whitney of New York 
and Washington, Mrs. Margaret L. Tor- 
rens, Loraine Wyman and Matilde 
Trucco. the last two as teachers of dic- 
tion, French and Italian respectively. 
An instructor for the class in stage de- 
portment is to be announced later. Lec- 
tures in the history of music are given 
by Rosario Scalero, in the elements of 
music by Leopold Damrosch Mannes. 
Choral classes are under the direction of 
Mr. Silva and David McK. Williams. 
The students of the singing and the vocal 
pedagogy departments have the advan- 
tage of attending artist recitals given 
each year at the school and which in- 
cluded last season recitals by Artur 
Schnabel, David and Clara Mannes, 
Ralph Leopold, Katherine Bacon, Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, Guy Maier, Lee Pattison and 
the Lenox String Quartet. 





DADMUN IN WHEELING 





Youthful Musicians Form Orchestra— 
Club Programs Given 


WHEELING, W. VA., Nov. 11.—Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, was heard in recital 
recently in the Sam Houston High School 


auditorium. An excellent program was 
given in a style that aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the auditors. The event 
was under the local management of 
John C. MeNary. 

An orchestra has been formed by a 
group of youthful musicians under the 
leadership of Laurence Tobias. Mem- 
bers on the executive committee are Mr. 
Tobias, Mildred Learmonth, accompan- 
ist; Sellers Berry, flautist; Samuel 
Martinez, violinist; and Connie Mae 
Tobias, violinist. 

The semi-monthly program of the 
MacDowell Club, on Oct. 24, was devoted 
to discussion of the music memory con- 
test plan. ‘The meeting was in charge 
of Neil Guion, supervisor of music in 
the public schools. Numbers were given 
by members of the grammar schools 
picked by Miss Guion. The members of 
the club participated in a memory con- 
test. 

The music section of the Woman’s 
Club presented its monthly program on 
Oct. 25. Mrs. James G. McNary ar- 
ranged the numbers. 

Carl Dorr, a member of the Musical 
Alliance, has gone to Mexico City to aid 
in the work of that organization there. 
Mr. Dorr is the head of the city-wide 
musical memory contest soon to be held 
here. He is the manager of the El Paso 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

H. G. FRANKENBERGER. 





Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan  so- 
prano, has been re-engaged for a recital 
under the auspices of the Swedish Luth- 
eran Bethlehem Church Choir in Brook- 
lyn on Dee. 9. 
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MISSOURI CLUBS MEET 





Board Members Hold Two Days’ Session 
in Sedalia 


SEDALIA, Mo., Nov. 11.—The board 
members of the Missouri Federation of 
Music Clubs held a two-day session here. 
Among those attending were Cora Lyman 
cf Kansas City, president of the State 
Federation, and the following board mem- 
bers: Mrs. Alice Widney Conant, St. 
Louis; Mrs. Jasper Blackburn and Mrs. 
J. H. Rodes, Webster Grove; Florence 
McN. Woodard and Mrs. W. B. Nichels 
of Kansas City; Abbie Llewellyn Snoddy, 
Mexico, Mo.; Anna Huerman Hamilton, 
Auxvasse; Mrs. E. F. Yancey and Mrs. 
O. C. Evans of Sedalia, and Lucy Peery 
of St. Joseph. The principal work of the 
session was the filling of offices made 
vacant by resignations. Mrs. Yancey, 
who is a director and chairman of the 
endowment fund, was elected second vice- 
president; Mrs. Evans, who is chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, was 
made a director; Mrs. Woodard was 
chosen first vice-president to fill that 
vacancy; Miss Peery elected president 
of the First District and Mrs. Blackburn 
appointed president of the Eighth Dis- 
trict. Mrs. Bolles of Kansas City, man- 
ager of the artists’ contests, made an ap- 
peal for prizes for these events. 

At the final session Mrs. Arthur M. 
Hyde, wife of the governor of Missoun, 
was made an honorary member. Reso- 
lutions were passed making the musical 
program under the direction of the Fed- 
eration a permanent feature at the Mis- 
souri State Fair. It was voted to organ- 
ize Christmas carol singing. The sys- 
tem successfully used by Cleveland and 
other cities, suggested by Mrs. W. B. 
Nichels of the National Federation, was 
adopted. The present membership of the 
State Federation was reported as 106 
clubs. Missouri, the originator of the 
junior clubs, is still in the lead in this 
branch of musical activity, with sixty- 
four organizations. 

A luncheon was given by the Helen G. 
Steele Music Club, complimentary to the 
board. Mrs. Yancey presided and a pro- 
gram of music and addresses on the work 
of the various departments was given by 
the board members. Mrs. W. B. Nichels 
of Kansas City, chairman of settlement 
music in the National Federation and 
chairman of scholarships in the State 
Federation, advocated settlement work 
for every music club in the state. 

Mrs. J. H. Rodes, recently appointed 
chairman of library extension work of 
the state organization, was presented 
with a complete set of records by the 
Helen G. Steele Music Club, of which 
she is a charter member. These are for 
use in her traveling library. 

LOUISE DONNELLY- 


MUSIC TEACHERS HOLD 
CONVENTION IN BANGOR 





Forty-second State Meeting Attended b 
Large Numbers—U. S. Marine 
Band Heard 


BANGoR, ME., Nov. 13.—Music figure: 
prominently on the programs of th 
twentieth annual meeting and the forty 
second state meeting of the Maine teach 
ers, held here on Oct. 26 and 27. Precede 
by a special symphony concert given i 
their honor, the Bangor Symphony, Ade! 
bert Wells Sprague, conductor, wit 
James Davidson Maxwell, ’cellist, as solc 
ist, gave a fine program in the City Ha). 
on Wednesday evening. The auditorium 
was crowded on Thursday morning whe 
the convention formally opened with th 
School Music Festival. The progran 
was given by a chorus of 600 childre 
from the Bangor, Brewer, Oldtown anid 
Orono high schools, with Dr. Edward E. 
Philbrook, of the Castine Normal School, 
conducting, and by the Bangor High 
School Band, conducted by Leyland 
Whipple. The soloists were Violet Sha- 
ron, mezzo-soprano, and Lee T. Nichols, 
violinist. Mrs. Dorothy Doe Hicks ana 
Abbott Smith were the accompanists. 
The orchestra of the Bangor and Brewer 
high schools, conducted by Adelbert W. 
Sprague, played. A _ boys’ and girls 
chorus, conducted by Melville E. Chase, 
did excellent work, and Colby College 
Quartet, composed of Mr. McIntire, Mr. 
Rines, Mr. Chapman and Mr. Merrill, 
also sang. 

Addresses on Public School Music, with 
Gertrude Thorne, Supervisor of Music, 
Newport, as chairman, were given in the 
High School. The speakers included 
Maud L. Gould, Supervisor of Music in 
Oldtown and Orono; Mr. Leighton, Prin- 
cipal of the Skowhegan High School; 
Ethel M. Edwards, Assistant Superviso: 
of Music in Portland; David E. Mattern 
of Ithaca, N. Y.; Ralph W. Baldwin of 
Hartford, Conn., and Adelbert Wells 
Sprague. On Thursday evening the ses- 
sions closed with an address given by Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, by radio from Spring- 
field, Mass. 

After an absence of twenty years, the 
United States Marine Band, William H. 
Santelmann, conductor, gave two concerts 
in the Auditorium recently under the 
auspices of the Rotary Club. Robert E. 
Clark, trombone player, and Arthur S. 
Whitcomb, cornetist, were the soloists. 

JUNE L, BRIGHT. 


TOLEDO HEARS SOPRANOS 








in Local Début—Raisa and 
Rimini Appear 


ToLepo, Oun10, Nov. 11.—The week of 
Oct, 29 brought two great sopranos to 
the city. Rosa Ponselle of the Metropoli- 
tan made her local début in the Coliseum 
Sunday afternoon at the second concert 
of the Civic Music League Course. She 
was assisted by William Tyroler, who 
played accompaniments and two groups 
of piano solos. The second event of 
Ada Ritchie’s series on Wednesday eve- 
ning presented Rosa Raisa, soprano, and 
Giacomo Rimini, baritone. They were 
accompanied by Carol Perrenot. 

J. HAROLD HARDER. 


Ponselle 





November dates for Claire Dux, so- 
prano, include recitals in Jackson, Tenn. ; 
Oklahoma City, Oberlin, Delaware, 
Ohio; Chicago, and an appearance with 
the Cleveland Orchestra. 





Mme. 

. . 
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Photo © Elgin 1922-1923. 
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Clubs and Others Give Programs in Long 
Beach, Cal. 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 11.—At its 
rst concert recently in the new Cham- 
+ of Commerce auditorium the music 
ction of the Ebell Club presented Sol 
hen, violinist; Melba French Barr, so- 
»rano, and R, Fuller Barr, accompanist. 
“he following participated in a program 
ranged by Mary E. Julian for the 
Woman’s Study Club on Oct. 11: Mrs. 
Ralph E, Oliver, Mrs. A. W. Comfort 
and Mrs. William York, singers; Mrs. 
\llen P. Chase and Mrs. John Spencer, 
, olinists, and Gertrude Fisher and Mrs. 
Newel Hawkes, pianists. Rita Gould, 
contralto, recently appointed conductor 
’ the choir of the First Baptist Church, 
cave the entire program for Community 
Service at the Municipal Auditorium on 
Oct. 23 and sang for the Knight Tem- 
nlars and the Y. M. C. A. during the 
month. Louise D’Artell gave the pro- 
gram on Oct. 1 and on Oct, 21 she sang 
Indian songs in costume in a benefit con- 
cert for the Boy Scouts, assisted by Ruth 
Zody, whistler. Groups of Long Beach 
musicians furnish music each Sunday 
morning on the battleships in the har- 
bor. Local musicians are appearing on 
the programs of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





Macbeth Opens Series in Oroville, Cal. 


OROVILLE, CAL., Nov. 11.—Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano, assisted by 
George Roberts, pianist, opened the art- 
ists’ series sponsored by the recently 
organized Musical Association of Oro- 
ville in the Gardella Theater on Oct. 24. 
In a program of operatic arias, French 
and English songs, Miss Macbeth won 
the favor of the large audience. 





Herbst String Quartet Plays in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 11.—The 
Herbst String Quartet, comprising Gott- 
fried Herbst, first violin; Fred LaFond, 
second violin; Ferdinand Sorenson, viola, 
and Julius Blinn, ’cello, with Pauline 
Kimmel as assistant pianist, appeared at 
Central Christian Church on Oct. 15. The 
program included Mozart’s Hunting 
Quartet; the Variations from Schubert’s 
Quartet in D Minor, and Beethoven’s 
Piano Quartet in E Flat. Edna Michael- 
son arranged the program for the Mon- 
day Musical at Crescent Auditorium on 
Oct. 9. The following were heard in 
numbers by Handel and Dudley Buck: 
Mrs. Randall, Mrs. Freeman, Mrs. Seale, 
Mrs. Herbert Swanson, Helena Adams, 
Mrs. Wyard and Mrs. Falkenrick. A 
MacDowell program was given by the 
Friday Musical under Mrs. Harry Os- 
born Kent on Oct, 13, with Mrs. George 
Greenwood, Mrs. C. A. Bartleson and 
Mrs. Kent participating. 

Mrs. V. H. BROwN. 





SALEM, OrE.—The tryouts for the 
Williamette University Glee Club re- 
sulted in the selection of seventeen 
candidates. Both clubs are looking for- 
ward to a busy season. Contracts have 
been signed to sing in Portland and for 
a tour through Eastern Oregon and 
Washington. The Men’s Glee Club and 
String Quartet are booked for a con- 
cert in Portland in February under the 
management of the  Ellison-White 
Lyceum course. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Beatrice Dierke of 
Portland, pianist, was heard in the first 
of two piano recitals in the ballroom of 
the Multnomah Hotel. 





CLARENDON, TEx.—Paul Edward 
Allen, director of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of Clarendon College, has or- 
ganized a choral club among the students. 





MUSIC EXTOLLED BY OREGONIAN MAYOR 





Commends Week’s Celebra- 
tion to Portland—Children 
Studying Symphonies 


By Irene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 2.—Portland’s 
second annual Music Week, which is be- 


- 


ing celebrated from Nov. 5 to 32, was 
formally proclaimed by Mayor George L. 
Baker, who on Oct. 27 signed and sent 


out the following proclamation: 

“In furtherance of the great cause of 
music, the week of Nov. 5 to 12 inclusive, 
is hereby officially designated ‘Music 
Week’ in the City of Portland. All per- 
sons are urged to co-operate in the 
movement, which has for its purpose the 
introduction of more and better music 
into our everyday life. 

“Music is the basis of the finer things 
in life. It is the symbol of peace and 
harmony, the greatest elements of 
human experience, and its development 
means the development of all that makes 
for better citizenship, better morals and 
better conditions generally. Without 
these life is a failure. With these life 
is better and sweeter. 

“Therefore it is every man’s duty to 
do his part toward making ‘Music Week’ 
the success such an undertaking de- 
serves.” 

The educational program of the Port- 
land Symphony was explained to a 
meeting of music teachers in the recital 
hall of Sherman, Clay and Co. when Ted 
Bacon, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Portland district of the 
Oregon Music Teachers’ Association, dis- 
tributed elaborate program notes for the 
first concert, of which the feature is 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, and 
copies of these notes are to be supplied 
to the school children who attend the 
final rehearsal. 

Mr. Bacon related that by the use of 
program notes in his class work before 
the March concert, he aroused so much 
interest among the students that he sold 
$140 worth of tickets. Car] Denton, con- 
ductor of the Symphony, spoke of the 
value of orchestral music in the stu- 
dent’s education. Mr. Bacon, Mr. Den- 
ton, Frances Sheehy and Mrs. Donald 
Spencer, business manager of the or- 
chestra, have worked zealously to de- 
velop the educational side of the Sym- 
phony’s work. 

Mrs. Maurice Seitz won the first prize 
offered by the Society of Oregon Com- 
posers for the musical setting of “The 
Rider,” written by Ben Hur Lampman, 
winner of the Roosevelt song contest. 
“The Rider” will be the official song at 
the unveiling ceremonies of the Roose- 
velt memorial statue, to be presented to 
the city by Dr. Henry Waldo Coe of 
Portland. 

Lillian Jeffreys Petri, president of the 
Oregon Chapter of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, recently visited 
Pendleton, Baker, La Grande and 
Salem, Ore., where she addressed the 
clubs, arousing their interest in raising 
funds to send a large Oregon representa- 
tion next year to the National Conven- 
tion at Asheville, N. C. 

A benefit concert for the music de- 
partment of the Franklin High School 
was given in the Municipal Auditorium 
by Nina Dressler, contralto; Fred W. 
Goodrich, organist; Paul Petri, tenor; 
Otto Wedemeyer, baritone; Salvatore 
Sanraella, pianist; William Wallace 
Grahem, violinist; Mrs. E. L. Knight, 
conductor of the Columbia Ladies’ Or- 
chestra; Elks’ Band; a Russian ballet 
directed by Alta Eastman Travis, and 
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the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Franklin High School under the baton 
of Robert Walsh. 

Reed College, which is featuring Port- 
land artists on the programs at its 
daily chapel exercises, recently pre- 
sented Hazel Babbridge, ’cellist, accom- 
panied by Charlotte Kramer; Sylvia 
Weinstein, violinist, and Susie Michael, 
pianist. 

The Whitney Boys’ Chorus, H. E. K. 
Whitney, conductor, was presented in a 
special concert at the First Congrega- 
tional Church on Oct. 27. The chorus 
management has made arrangements 
with twelve vocal teachers to give private 
instruction to boys who possess unusual 
talent. 





Elizabeth Leake Appointed Head of 
- Denton School 


DENTON, TEX., Nov. 13.—Elizabeth 
Leake has been appointed head of the 
School of Music in the College of Indus- 


trial Arts, Denton, Tex., after several 
years of service in the piano department. 
Miss Leake has been acting head of the 
school during the past year and has done 
notable work in raising the standard of 
work in her department. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
and has studied with Sherwood, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Artur Schnabel. Before 
coming to Texas she was director of the 
department of music in the Alabama 
State College for Women. 
JOHN B. CROCKETT. 





May Peterson and Albert Spalding in 
Louisville Recital 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 10.—Music lovers 
filled the Kosair Temple Auditorium for 


the joint concert of May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, and Albert 
Spalding, violinist, on Oct. 28. The con- 
cert was the second of a series under the 
direction of P. S. Durham. Mr. Spalding 
was represented as composer, his ar- 
rangement of a medieval eventide song, 
“Come Hither, Little Childe,” being par- 
ticularly appealing, as sung by Miss 
Peterson to his piano accompaniment. 
He played his own Gavotte-Caprice and 
an arrangement of the Paganini “Ca- 
price in E Flat” on the violin. The ac- 
companists were André Benoist for Mr. 
Spalding and Charles Touchette for Miss 
Peterson. HARVEY PEAKE. 





Roanoke Hears Carolina Lazzari and 
Rafaelo Diaz 


ROANOKE, VA., Nov. 11.—The spacious 
City Auditorium was practically filled on 
Oct. 28, when the Thursday Morning 
Music Club presented Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, in the 
first concert of the season. The program 
was enthusiastically received. Blanch 
Barbot was a very admirable accompa- 
nist. Mrs. Herbert Gregory, president 
of the Club, made a short address on the 
aims of the organization for the season. 

GORDON H. BAKER. 





PORTLAND, OrE—Stephen Whitford, 
boy pianist, was presented in concert by 
Eda Trotter at the First Congregational 
Church. He won chief honors in a con- 
test held during the season by Louis Vic- 
tor Saar, which entitled him to a five- 
week free scholarship. Lucie Valair, 
founder and director of the Valair Con- 
servatory, who spent several months in 
Paris, has returned to Portland. The 
Schumann Society presented Roy Marion 
Wheeler, local pianist, in a group of solos 
at its recent meeting. A voice scholar- 
ship offered by Phyllis Wolfe has been 
won by Dorothy Davis, sixteen-year-old 
High School student. Grace Blieb gave 
an invitation piano recital recently. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—The Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond Musical Club held its first meeting 
of the season at the home of Mary Eliza- 
beth Ewing, when a program was given 
by various members. Anna Campbell 
gave the first of a series of piano recitals 
announced by Dent Mowrey’s pupils, and 
showed artistic qualities in Beethoven’s 
D Minor Sonata and other numbers. Lu- 
cille Muessig, Willa Ross Hall, Mae 
Richardson and Mary Broodbent pre- 
sented the program at the October meet- 
ing of the Trinity College Music Club. 
Tillie Schnitzner was heard in piano re- 
cital at Marjorie Trotter’s studio, playing 
numbers by Paderewski, Grieg, Beethoven 
and Schubert. 
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Mary Jordan Gives Reception in San 
Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 11.—WMajor 
C. C. Cresson and Mrs. Cresson (Mary 
Jordan) gave a musicale on Oct. 23 in 
honor of General John J. Pershing, at 
their new home in Grayson Street. Mrs. 
Cresson sang songs by Brahms, Tchai- 
kovsky, Leroux and others, accompanied 
by Walter Dunham. Julien Paul Blitz 
played several ’cello solos. Rosa Pon- 
selle, in San Antonio to open the Mozart 
Society series, was also a guest and sang 
with Mrs. Cresson the duet from “Tales 
of Hoffmann.” 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Recital Series in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 11.—Gottfried 
Herbst, violinist, gave the first program 
in his Sonata Cycle at Sherman Clay 
Hall, on Oct. 24. He was assisted by Ina 
Wright Herbst, soprano, and Pauline 
Kimmel, pianist. Frances Henry, pian- 
ist, was heard at the same hall on Oct. 
26. She was assisted by Marie Rochester 
Roderick, vocalist, in a group of French 
and American songs. Charlotte Moore 
Wasson was the accompanist. 

Mrs. V. H. Brown. 





Conservatory in New Orleans to Give 
Saint-Saéns’ Work 


NEw ORLEANS, Nov. 11.—The oratorio 
society and orchestra of the New Or- 
leans Conservatory are preparing Saint- 
Saéns’ “Deluge” for presentation. The 
chorus numbers more than 100 voices 
and the orchestra has some forty mem- 
bers. The Conservatory, of which Ern- 
est E. Schuyten is president and direc- 
tor, has opened the season with an en- 
rolment of 300. One feature of the new 
curriculum is a department of Gregorian 
chant in charge of Father Laboure. 

HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 





Cyrena Van Gordon Heard in Missoula 


MISSOULA, MONT., Nov. 11.—Cyrena 
Van Gordon, mezzo-soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera, was heard in recital at the 
Liberty Theater on Oct. 20. The artist 
was recalled many times. 

ELSA E. SWARTZ. 





Ponselle Sings in Austin, Tex. 


AUSTIN, TEX., Nov. 11.—-Rosa Ponselle 
opened the Amateur Choral Club’s season 
on Oct. 26 with a song recital at the 
men’s gymnasium. She was assisted by 
William Tyroler at the piano. 

Mrs. J. W. Morris. 





Ext Paso, TEX.—A musical and de- 
clamation contest was held by the pupils 
of the El Paso Conservatory at the Aus- 
tin Park Christian Church. The Con- 
servatory Orchestra played at _ the 
concert. On the program were Mrs. 
Robert Koenig, Mrs. Dayton Reed, Lynn 
Guerry, Gwendolyn Jones, H. D. Conklin, 
N. E. Nations, O, D. McClure, Hershel 
Jones, Ruth Goodman, Maybelle Elliot, 
Joe Corrington, Katherine Stow and John 
Pitzer. 





LonGc BEAcH, CAL. — Informal pro- 
grams are given each Tuesday evening 
in the lobby of the Y. M. C. A. building. 
Pupils of William Conrad Mills gave the 
program one evening and the American 
School of Music furnished the music on 
another recently. 





Los ANGELES, CAL.— Bernice Beal, 
teacher of violin, musical appreciation 
and harmony in the Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach, Cal., and Ethel Bur- 
lingame, member of the Elseco Trio, ap- 
peared in Los Angeles recently in a con- 
cert given by artist pupils of Gregor 
Cherniavsky. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Jaroslav Kocian, Violinist, Worsted 


in Encounter with Dreaded Valuta 


BUUGAUAAU LONGO ANN 


Advance Contracts Worthless 
Under Present Conditions 
of Falling Exchange—Mu- 
sicians Affected Most—Vio- 
linist Notes Musical Prog- 
ress in This Country Since 
Last Visit 


HE grim jokes which the present 

European financial disorders play 
upon artists are illustrated by the ex- 
periences of Jaroslav Kocian, remem- 
bered from his appearances in this coun- 
try ten years ago and earlier as a bril- 
liant violinist, and now in this country 
for a short tour. 

“As you know, because of the economic 
conditions musical conditions are also 
very bad, for music, after all, is a luxury, 
and necessities take precedence over it. 
The greatest musical centers are at pres- 
ent worst off, simply because their rate 
of exchange is lowest. For example, I 
made a contract a year in advance to 
play in Warsaw, with the stipulation 
that I was to be paid in German marks, 
since they were at that time higher than 
the Czecho-Slovakian crown. But by the 
time I had played in Warsaw and been 
paid in German marks, I had nothing in 
my pocket to show for my work. Con- 
tracts of that sort are simply worthless.” 

Mr. Kocian, a Czecho-Slovakian, is a 
graduate of the Prague Conservatory, 
where he studied violin under Otakar 
Sevcik and theory under Dvorak. After 
graduating he toured Europe, becoming 
known as an interpreter of Bach. Fora 
year he played first violin in the private 
string quartet maintained by the Grand 
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Jaroslay Kocian, Czecho-Slovakian Violin- 
ist, in This Country for a Short Tour 


ae of Mecklenburg-Strelitz in Petro- 
grad. 

His first visit to this country was made 
twenty years ago, and he was under con- 
tract to come here in 1914, but was pre- 
vented by the outbreak of the war. 

“My stay in America this year is un- 
fortunately, but necessarily, brief. My 
main objective is a tour of Japan, and I 
must be there by January, because March 
is a festival month. Hence I shall have 
time only for a few concerts on my way 
through the States—in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Milwaukee, Chi- 
eago, Western cities and California. 
Next year I expect to stay here for the 
entire season. I cannot express my 
agreeable surprise at the remarkable 
strides forward which you have made 
since my last visit.” 

Last year Mr. Kocian took Sevcik’s 
place in the Master School of the Prague 
Conservatory, while his former master 
was in America. B. H. HAGGIN. 





Guevchenian Sings in Locust Valley, L. I. 


LocusT VALLEY, L. I., Nov. 10.—Badrig 
Vartan Guevchenian, Armenian-Ameri- 
can tenor, was heard in recital on Oct. 26 
at the Matinecock Neighborhood House 
under the auspices of the Matinecock 
Neighborhood Association. His program 
comprised five groups of songs, including 
Negro spirituals. Mrs. Guevchenian was 
at the piano, 





Women’s Symphony Plays in Chester, Pa. 


CHESTER, PA., Nov. 11.—The Women’s 
Symphony of Philadelphia, J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor, gave a concert in 
Masonic Hall on Oct. 26. Bessie Phillips 
Yarnell, contralto, and Florence Haenle, 
violinist, were heard in solo numbers. 





Recitals at Illinois Woman’s College 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Nov. 11.—The 
College of Music of the Illinois Woman’s 
College has begun its activities for the 
season. Henry Ward Pearson, organist 
and director, and Elna Tofft-Colard, so- 
prano, have been heard in faculty re- 
citals, and the Glee Club, under Mrs. 
Colard, and the Madrigal Club, under 
Mrs. Forrest, have begun rehearsals. 





Charleston, W. Va., Acclaims Symphony 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Nov. 13.—The 
Charleston Symphony gave the first of 
a series of six concerts recently. The 
orchestra, enlarged and improved since 
last season, was applauded in a program 
which included Elgar’s “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance,” Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” Overture, two movements from 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony and other 
numbers. The soloist was Isabel Reed of 
Charleston, who sang effectively an aria 
from “Carmen” and several other num- 
bers. G. H. CRUMB. 
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Has Returned from European Concerts 
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CLEVELAND FORMS ORCHESTRAL FUND 





Backs Symphony by Subscrib- 
ing $200,000—Ponselle 
and Salvi Appear 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 13.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, 
has received from the people of Cleve- 
land a maintenance fund of $200,000 for 
the season of 1922-23, and this will wipe 
out the anticipated deficit in the annual 
budget. There are 803 subscribers to 
this fund, 600 of these being new, and 
the contributions range from $5 to 
$30,000. 

This result has been accomplished by 


a special business men’s committee of 
100, headed by Dudley S. Blossom, execu- 
tive vice-president and treasurer of the 
Musical Arts Association, without re- 
sorting to an expensive publicity cam- 
paign. 

During this season, its fifth, the or- 
chestra will give sixty-six concerts in 
Cleveland, according to announcement 
made by Adella Prentiss Hughes, man- 
ager. These will include sixteen pairs 
of symphony concerts, twelve popular 
Sunday afternoon programs, nine con- 
certs for public schools from the fourth 
to the eighth grades, ten community con- 
certs in high school auditoriums, and 
three special concerts. The 1922-23 
tours will cover Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New York, with concerts 
also in New Haven, Washington, D. C., 
Toronto, Guelph and Hamilton, Ontario. 
The orchestra is booked for a perform- 
ance in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Jan. 23. 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Alberto Salvi, harp- 
ist, gave a recital on Nov. 5 at the Cleve- 
land Public Hall before an enthusiastic 
audience. Miss Ponselle sang effectively 
an aria from “Ernani” and a group of 
songs by Tchaikovsky, Rudolph Ganz 
and Molly Carew. Mr. Salvi’s numbers 
included two of his own compositions, an 
Italian Serenade and a Scherzo in E Flat 
Minor. The concert was under the man- 
agement of G. Bernardi. 

Lila Robeson of Cleveland, contralto, 
appeared in recital on Nov. 7 at the 
Church of the Master for the benefit of 
the Alumnz Association of the College 
for Women, Western Reserve University, 
from which Miss Robeson was gradu- 
ated. Catherine Kelliker, organist at 
the church, played several numbers. 
Mrs. Harry Goodbread acted as piano 
accompanist. 

The first juvenile concert of the year 
was given on Nov. 10 by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Mr. Sokoloff conducting, at 
West Technical High School. The pro- 
gram included works by Schubert, Bee- 
thoven, Liadoff, Massenet, Weber and 
Brahms. 

The Madrigal Club has begun its 
eleventh season with rehearsals at the 
Cleveland School of Music. A. F. 
Arthur is the conductor. 

The first meeting of the Northern 
Ohio Guild of Organists was held on 


Nov. 15 at the Wade Park M. E. Churc} 
where the newly-aj pointed dean of th 
chapter, Patty Stair, is the organis 
Solos were sung by Mrs. George Kai 
soprano, and Mrs. P. P. Tillinghast, cor 
tralto, and a chorus under the leadershi 
of R. W. Derby gave several number: 

The Cleveland Institute of Music, o 
which Ernest Bloch is musical directo 
and Mrs. Franklyn Sanders executiy 
director, moved to new and larger qua: 
ters in Euclid Avenue last week. Th 
school is issuing a weekly paper calle 
“The Outpost.” 

A Cleveland pianist, Mary Izant, a; 
peared at Keith’s Theater last week a 
accompanist to Ota Gygi, violinis 
Marion Vadie and their troupe of fou 
Portia Mansfield dancers. 


Durrell String Quartet Plays in Spring 
field, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MaAss., Nov. 11.—Th 
Durrell String Quartet, with Juli 
Rogers, pianist, as assisting artist, wa 
heard in an attractive program at the 
Hotel Kimball on Oct. 28. The numbers 
given included Brahms’ Quartet in A, 
with piano; Smetana’s Quartet in FE 
Minor, “Aus Meinem Leben,” and 
Haydn Quartet in E Flat. At a recent 
“President’s Day” meeting of the Tues- 
day Morning Music Club, a program of 
unusual merit was given by Anna M. 
Wollmann, soprano of the music depart- 
ment of Mount Holyoke College; who 
was assisted in Cadman’s cycle, “The 
Morning of the Year,” by Gertrude C. 
Simpson, Edward E. Hosmer and Walter 
Marsh. Dorothy Birchard Mulroney was 
the accompanist. JOHN G. CLARK. 








Pontiac, Mich., Begins Sunday Series 


PonTIc, MiIcH., Nov. 11.— Pleasant 
Sunday afternoon concert series, spon- 
sored by the Central Methodist Church, 


was opened on Nov. 5 by the Philhar- 
monic Quartet of Detroit, comprising 
Fredericka Sims Alden, soprano; Helen 
Fitzgerald, contralto; John Koneczy, 
tenor, and Archibald Jackson, baritone. 
In addition to the music of the quartet, 
Miss Alden sang Puccini’s “One Fine 
Day” with feeling and good diction. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald was heard in a group 
of three songs of which Treharne’s 
“Mother My Dear” was the best and Mr. 
Koneczy and Mr. Jackson sang a duet. 
Miss Mannebaugh was at the piano. 





Recital Opens Stamford Season 


STAMFORD, CONN., Nov. 13.—Knight 
MacGregor, baritone, and Mildred Dil- 
ling, harpist, were the artists at the first 
of the season’s evening concerts at the 
Schubert Club. Mr. MacGregor’s pro- 
gram included songs of Handel, Wolf, 
Sidney Homer, Floridia, and A. Walter 
Kramer and several old Scotch songs. 
Miss Dilling drew her numbers from 
works by Handel, Beethoven, Gaubert, 
Granados, Fournier, Bochsa and Poenitz. 
Both artists were applauded by a large 
audience. J. W. COCHRAN. 
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C. HAROLD LOWDEN 





Three Splendid Ballads 


By C. Harold Lowden 
“YEARNING FOR YOU” 


is the tremendously popular number that is written 
up in ‘‘Babbitt’’—Sinclair Lewis’ new novel. ; A 
ing poem with music that is entrancingly beautiful. 

Mixed Voices, 15c.; 
50c. 


“] JUST WANTED YOU” 


Another song of unusual R ; 
magazine critics giving it unqualified approval. Hit 


of Lyceum and Chautauqua talent. 
Violin and Cello Obbligatos, 40c. 


“LOVE ME, DEAR” 


One of the sweetest little poems imaginable. 
body loves it with the delightful and unforgettable 
musical setting. Three voices, 40c. ; 

These high-class numbers are suitable for concert, teaching and 
home uses and are obtainable at any music dealer, or the three 
will be mailed on receipt of $1.00. 

Don’t postpone a real musical pleasure. 
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- TESTING MUSIC TO FILL Hi h Si £; M f Pi | . 
CHURCHES IN MILWAUKEE tnsnaw stnhgers Leave on Oozar ligrimage 
THUMM LLLP UMDOLLLUCU UOMO LLUSLOLLCOLIA CCA OLOSU TOMO HO LOGOTOLOTLOAUTHI SULIT MROOOIOOOHHOROTITOMMOOCIOTUNTI MONAT UCUTIIUUOTTLILMMnTT LUT LUCGT MOG ROTHTOUOTI UGA MOOTI EGA LOGTIT LOT LOGTITUUATMMELATCUTTOOOTLOLTT TUT TIOOT I TTUUNTTITTTNUILITUITIITUMTM IMTOO EL OEE UOUM CU HLLLD 
urc] Presbyterians Plan Concerts Before 
th Regular Services—Visit of 
oe Denishawn Dancers 
cor MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 11.—One of the 
shi most comprehensive experiments ever at- 
bers tempted in Milwaukee to use music to 
ct, 0 e courage church attendance is being 
ecto t:ied in the Presbyterian churches. Nine 
utiv churches of this denomination in the city 
jual will have ten musical programs in each, 
Th twenty to thirty minutes in length, to be 
alle eiyven on consecutive Sunday nights be- 
fore the regular services. 
al The entire series of ninety recitals will 
k a be given with the co-operation of J. 
nis \rcher Hervey, teacher of voice in the 
fou Wisconsin College of Music, and other 
members of the faculty. Piano, voice and 
violin solos, vocal duets, instrumental 
ring combinations and voice ensembles will be 
presented to lend as much variety as pos- 
sible. Readers and dramatic expression 
-Th teachers will also assist in the programs, 
Juli although most of the numbers will be 
wa musical. If the venture succeeds, it will 
~ the be extended to churches of other denomi- 
, nations. 
wi Margaret Rice was sponsor for the ap- 
n E pearance here of Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
 s Shawn and their company of dancers at 
cent the Pabst Theater before a large audi- 
ess. ence. C. O. SKINROOD. _ 
1 Of EE gem to nstuneeimmnsncnmemnsnmnsestnannsenen sevvvucoouunueceeecennensuastosccauevent nmin: or 
. M. : : or, . — = a ; ; Photo by White Studio 
let. , a P : William Wade Hinshaw’s Cosi Fan Tutte Company, Which Has Left New York on a Twenty Weeks’ Tour—Left to Right: Judson 
fathc 7 A W orthy Spanish Pianist — House, Tenor; Leo de Hierapolis, Baritone; Pierre Remington, Bass; Irene Williams, Soprano; Lillian Palmer, Soprano; Philine 
‘The Falco, Soprano 
Je OC tigaamaaea sa: pi emma al bpp a o. ILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’S com- thence to Sioux Falls, S. D., and to To- holidays. It will leave again on Jan. 8, 
meer [eam arecctie pany, producing Mozart’s comic Peka, Kan., for two performances on _ traveling through the South and reach- 
was | opera, “Cosi Fan Tutte,” left New York Nov. 17 and 18. Following engagements ing the Pacific Coast by way of Texas, 
‘K. bie fossil teeadiie nen the Dieta ks? . in Oklahoma, Missouri, Nebraska and Arizona and California, completing its 
lid St week on its twenty weeks’ tour, inthe J[ndiana, it will play eastward through — season in cities of the Northwest. 
ries i course of which it will visit approximate- Ohio, returning to New York for the H. C. 
ant : ly a hundred cities. The success which 
a? attended last season’s performances AFFIRMS SUBLETTING IN CARNEGIE HALL 
arch, of “The Impresario” convinced Mr. Hin- 
ear. shaw that there is a popular demand for aaciiommene others is not “business” as contemplated 
ising the sparkling beauty of Mozart’s music, New York Court Establishes 1 the rules of the corporation prevent- 
lelen and this is further attested by the fact ) es ° ing the use of the studios for other than 
eCczy, that his two companies are booked prac- Tenant’s Privilege in purposes of music and art. It was estab- 
tone. tically solid throughout the season. The Eviction Suit lished that many of the tenants had been 
rtet, Wh company, which is headed by Irene Wil- permitted to share their leases in this 
Fine ai liams, soprano, gave a performance in The right of tenants of Carnegie Hall way with the consent of the corporation. 
tion. sia White Plains, N. Y., on Nov. 4, in which to sublet their studios for musical pur- In summing up the case Magistrate 
roup ail the cast was seen to be an excellent one. poses was affirmed in a decision of Blake declared that it was only in this 
rne’s if With Miss Williams as Leonora, Mr. Magistrate Blake of the Municipal Court way that persons unable to bear the 
| Mr. y Hinshaw has secured the services of a of New York on Nov. 6 in an eviction expense of a yearly lease could obtain 
duet. ; singer of training and experience. She suit brought by the Carnegie Hall Cor- the advantages of Carnegie Hall, and also 
‘ has youth, beauty, charm of manner and i poration against Ellen Gorton Davis, a that it was equitable for tenants to 
, an attractive voice. The work of Philine musician who for years has conducted lighten their own burden by disposing 
"i at Falco as Dorabella is commendable, and’ a studio in the building. The basis of of time at their own convenience. Ques- 
: i | Lillian Palmer as the maid is responsible the suit was that Miss Davis had vio- tions regarding the amount paid by sub- 
light } — ' : for some of the best moments in the per- lated the terms of her tenancy by sub- tenants were ruled out by the court. 
Dil- ee pian formance. . The roéles of the suitors, letting her studio to other musicians. It is estimated that there are more 
first played by Judson House, tenor, and Leo The case was tried before a jury, and than 250 tenants and sub-tenants in 
. the C. Gomez Bosch de Hierapolis, baritone, and the “staid at the conclusion of the presentation ot Carnegie Hall, the majority of whom are 
‘pro- cent j ; philosopher,” played by Pierre Reming- the evidence, Magistrate Blake directed musicians. Since the establishment of 
Nolf, _Among the many distinguished musi- ton, are well sung and amusingly acted. a verdict for Miss Davis without the the hall the management has co-operated 
alter cians who have come to us from abroad One of the features of the performance jury leaving the box. ' in the selection of sub-tenants, and the 
age. and have made New York their home is jg the piano playing of Stuart Ross. The court acquiesced in the statement studios have frequently been used for 
from the Spanish pianist, C. Gomez Bosch, The company opened its tour with two of the defendant that the practice of auditions by visiting musicians, for re- 
bert, who, years ago, won distinction in Mad- performances in Minneapolis, going tenants in sharing their studios with hearsals and preparation for concerts. 
nite rid, and later in Havana and other cities. §———__—_— ~9 — ——. 
on ot Mr. Bosch’s work has been commended 
iy by many leading journals abroad, espe- —] 


cially in his own city of Madrid, where 
he was considered a great artist and an 
exceptional interpreter of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt and other masters. His 
playing of Chopin was particularly com- 
mended. [ 

Mr. Bosch was a pupil of the re- 
nowned Trago at the Conservatory of 
: Madrid. where he won first-prize honors. 
» 13 Later, he finished his studies in Switzer- 
land under noted teachers. 

Mr. Bosch, who has been teaching for 
some years in this city, is worthy of 
recognition by managers seeking a pian- 
st of unquestioned ability and — 
ion. 


jaunenet: 
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GLADYS AXMAN 


Joint Recital with 


GIGLI 


OCTOBER 22nd 








Catherine Bamman to Book Hindu 
Entertainers 
> | A company of Hindu performers, com- 


Daily News, October 23d. 


prising Ragina, dancer and singer, Larat 
Lehiri, esraj player, and Nimbker, lec- 























i . 

which - — po ony Mec Gladys Axman, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
the instrumentality of anced ee pe sang the air “One Fine Day,” from Puccini’s opera “Madame 
Tagore, is being booked to appear before , ; ‘ ‘ 
schenie, eesietian, and in arteate musi- Butterfly,” with evident routine and with commendable vocal 
cales by Catherine A. Bamman. qualifications 
Moiseiwitsch Recovering from Pneu- 5 = S 

: monia 

— Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist, Chicago Evening American, October 23d. 

—_— “ who was stricken with ag gprs . 
Nov. 10, was improving steadily at the , 
time of going to a and was Booties: Gladys Axman, of the Metropolitan Opera House, has a good, 
to have fully recovered within ten days. . : * 4: 
He had been fll for some time previous healthy, sonorous voice. She shared applause with Giglli, 
to the diagnosis of the case as pneu- 

li monia. 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 
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BEGIN SEASON OF AMERICAN OPERA 





Cadman’s “Shanewis” Per- 
formed by Company Formed 
on Co-operative Lines 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11.—The American 
Grand Opera Company of Chicago gave 
its first performance on Thursday after- 
noon in the Studebaker Theater in Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis,” and achieved satis- 
factory results considering many handi- 
caps that would have perplexed and dis- 
couraged any company less resolute. The 
organization is run on co-operative lines, 
and if there are no profits at the box 
office the artists do not receive salaries. 

This was the first performance of 
“Shanewis” in Chicago. Leah Pratt 
gave a colorful interpretation of the 
title-réle. She has a good stage pres- 
ence, and although her work lacked in- 
tensity in more dramatic moments, she 
will undoubtedly gain this with more 
experience. Ethel Benedict as Amy and 
Olive Kurth as Mrs. Everton both sang 
well. Arthur Boardman was not con- 
vineing as the impetuous lover, Lionel. 


Gilbert Wilson proved an admirable 
actor as Philip Harjo, although his sing- 
ing was not particularly noteworthy. 
Every member of the cast articulated 
well and deserves credit for the excellent 
pronunciation of English. Even the 
chorus of girls and boys furnished by one 
of the music schools, sang with under- 
standable English. 

Otto C. Luening conducted, bringing 
out the beauties of the score in a master- 
ful manner. “Shanewis” abounds in 
melody and is romantic in treatment. 

Gilbert Wilson, general director, en- 
listed the support of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Post of the American Legion in the 
venture, With the help and encourage- 
ment offered by this organization, he 
was able to carry his project through 
with prospects of a bright future. A 
flag ceremony conducted by the Theodore 
Roosevelt Post began the afternoon. 
This was followed by several ballet 
divertissements. The second perform- 
ance of “Shanewis” will be given on 
Nov. 23. 

The American Grand Opera Company 
represents a step forward on behalf of 
the American composer and the Ameri- 
can artist. 








Chicago Opera 
Opens with ‘‘Aida”’ 











[Continued from page 1] 





sang well as Ramfis and Edouard Cot- 
reuil and Lodovico Oliviero were admira- 
ble in other parts. Orchestra and chorus 
responded to the magic of Polacco’s 
baton, a stick which conjured up the 
radiance and flashing beauties of Verdi’s 
multi-colored score. Tribute to the con- 
ductor was vociferously paid when he 
appeared on the stage to receive a floral 
wreath. Adolph Bolm’s ballet also 
achieved success, accomplishing work in 
keeping with the high note of the pro- 
duction. in We 





MILTON, ORE.—A MacDowell Club has 
been organized by a group of local musi- 
cians with Mrs. Mabel Calbert as tem- 
porary chairman, and Victor Orr as sec- 
retary. 
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Studio: 421 Fine Arts Bldg., 
MANAGEMENT: 
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Dwight Edrus Cook Begins Series of 
Church Concerts 


CuHicaGco, Nov. 11.—Dwight Edrus 
Cook, tenor and musical director of the 
Woodlawn Methodist Church, inaugu- 
rated his series of church concerts with 
a successful appearance on Oct. 23 at 
Edison Park First Methodist Church. 
Mr. Cook’s voice is of large range and 
power, and remarkable quality. His pro- 
gram included Salvatore Rosa’s “To Be 
Near Thee,” two numbers from Handel’s 
“Messiah,” a setting of the Thirteenth 
Psalm by Dudley Buck, and numerous 
secular songs. 





Barbara Wait Fills Many Engagements 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11.—Barbara Wait, 
contralto, now on a tour of the South and 


Southwest, has fulfilled engagements in 
South Bend, Crawfordsville, and St. 
Mary’s of the Woods, Ind.; Fulton, Ky.; 
Lebanon, Tenn.; Granada and Clarks- 
dale, Miss.; Helena, Newport, Bates- 
ville, Conway, Fayetteville, and Okmul- 


ga, Ark., and Sherman, Gainsville, 
Greenville, Commerce, Milford, College 
Station, Georgetown, New Braunfels, 


Austin, San Marcos, and San Antonio, 
Tex. Several re- -engagements have been 
arranged for, 





Offer to Sing Cincinnati Composer’s 
Madrigal 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11.—In the Chicago 
Madrigal Club’s choral competition, in 
which Samuel Richard Gaines of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was awarded the prize of $100 
for the best setting in madrigal form of 
the poem “Robin Goodfellow,” D. A. 
Clippinger, conductor, found another 
setting, that sent in by Elizabeth Cook of 
Cincinnati, so noteworthy that he wrote 
to her stating that if she cared to have it 
published, the Club would be very glad to 
sing it at their concert next spring. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 13.—George W. Chad- 
wick, composer and director of the New 
England Conservatory in Boston, will be 
one of the judges in the $1,000 prize com- 
petition at the North Shore Music Festi- 
val next May. Mr. Chadwick will also be 
a guest conductor at the festival, con- 
ducting one of his own symphonic com- 
positions. 








CHICAGO, Nov. 11.—Dwight Edrus Cook, 
tenor, and Rollin Pease, baritone, were 
the soloists at a recent Sunday night 
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service at Woodlawn Park M. E. Church. 
Mr. Pease sang “It Is Enough,” from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” and Mr. Cook 
and Mr. Pease were heard in the duet 


“Now We Are Ambassadors,” from Me 
delssohn’s “St. Paul.” Other speci: | 
numbers were given by the choir and | 
Emma Esslinger, organist. 





CHICAGO SYMPHONY PLAYS 


Zeckwer’s “Jade Butterflies,” Prize-Win- 
ning Work, Is Included on Program 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony concerts on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening brought forward num- 
bers of decided interest. “November 
Woods,” by Arnold Bax, selected by 
Frederick Stock, conductor, while abroad 
last summer, was given its first hearing. 
Camille Zeckwer’s “Jade Butterflies” 
prize-winning work in the $1,000 prize 
competition at the last North Shore 
Music Festival also occupied a promi- 
nent place on the program. The guest 
artist was Claire Dux, soprano, who has 
become a great favorite since her first 
appearance in Chicago last year with the 
opera company. 

Miss Dux was in excellent voice. Her 
first aria, “Deh’ Vieni,” from “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” was sung with a 
smooth, velvety legato. The tones were 
well rounded and had a ecerystal-like 
clearness. Her second choice was an 





NOVELTY BY ARNOLD BAX 


aria from Halévy’s opera, “Jaguarii, 
l’Indienne,” and this she gave wit) 
tenderness and passion. Two songs b 
Korngold and one by Reger were admi:- 
ably sung. 

Hearing “November Woods,” one ca 
easily imagine a forest where the su) 
seldom penetrates and the air is dan 
and musty. A chill wind blows, whir- 
ing the leaves to the ground, and t! 
death knell to sparkling autumn day) 
is sounded. Mr. Bax has accomplishe | 
a successful picture. 

In direct contrast “Jade Butterflies” 
an impression of high noon with a h 
sun pouring down. This piece sounde: 
even better than when it was given a: 
the North Shore Festival last May. 

The concert began with Beethoven’: 
Symphony in F, which was interprete( 
in an inspired manner by Mr. Stock 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, Op. 17 and 
21, arranged by Dvorak, provided 
colorful finish to the program. 

CHARLES QUINT. 





Mildred Delma Fills Re-engagement in 
Greenwood, S. C. 


GREENWOOD, S. C., Nov. 11.—Mildred 
Delma, New York soprano, who gave a 
recital at Lander College last season, re- 
turned for a second appearance under 
the auspices of the Lander Lyceum on 
Nov. 3 and was heard in a program 
ranging from Mozart arias to folk-songs 
of Spain, South America and Mexico. 
Besides two little-known songs’ by 
Brahms, “Der Schwur,” by Bohm, three 
songs of the Hebrides and a group of 
songs in French, the singer sang in cos- 
tume an aria from Leoni’s “L’Oracolo,” 
Chinese songs arranged by Crist, and 
folk-songs in Spanish. Janet Bailey was 
accompanist. 





New Pageant Presented in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Nov. 11.— 
“Light,” a pageant by Catherine Bryce 
of Cleveland, Ohio, with music chosen 
and directed by John W. Beattie, super- 
visor of music in the public schools of 
Grand Rapids, was presented at Central 
High School Auditorium Oct. 27 and 28 
by the Grand Rapids Teachers’ Club in 
honor of the fourth district convention 
of the Michigan Teachers’ Association. 
The orchestra was chosen from the or- 
chestras of Central, South and Union 
High Schools. VICTOR HENDERSON. 





CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Haig Gudenian, 
Armenian violinist and pedagogue, has 
been engaged to teach violin at Elm- 
hurst School for Girls. With Lucile 
Wilkin at the piano, Gudenian gave a 
recital at the Indianapolis College of 
Music recently. 





MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 4.—Music week 
was observed here under the auspices 
of the Matinée Musical Club. The period 
closed with a sacred concert at City Hall. 





CuiIcaGco.—Orpha Kendall, soprano, 
has returned to Chicago after a month’s 
tour of California and re-opened her 
studio. 
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Macbeth and Gigli Engaged for Spartan- 
burg Festival 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Nov. 11.—Flor- 
ence Macbeth, soprano, has been engaged 
to sing in the Spartanburg Music Fes- 
tival the first week of May next. Direc- 
tor Wodell has also announced thx 
engagement of Beniamino Gigli. The 
goal set locally is for a chorus of 400. 
Rehearsals are well attended and un- 


usual interest being manifested. 
D. G. SPENCER. 





May Peterson Sings in Ridgewood, N. J. 


Ripcewoop, N. J., Nov. 11.— May 
Peterson, soprano, was heard by a large 
audience in recital in the Playhouse un- 
der the auspices of the Cecilia Society 
recently, and sang a long program of 
songs and arias in French, Italian and 
English, to which was added many repe- 
titions and extras. Charles Touchette 
was at the piano. 





Cuicaco.—Gordon Field Austin, Chi- 
cago artist and concert manager, has 
been appointed a member of the commit- 
tee on ratings of the American Dramatic 
Congress for the second consecutive 
time. 





CuHICcCAGO.—Alma Hays Reed, soprano, 
and Florence Brinkman, pianist, were 
the artists in the opening concert of the 
Drake Hotel radio series. 





CHICAGO —Edna Blanche Showalter, 
soprano, was soloist at the North Shore 
Woman’s Club, on Oct. 26. She sang 
“Ah, fors’ é@ lui,” from Verdi’s “Travi- 
ata,” and four Indian songs by Cadman. 
Preston Graves was accompanist. 





CuiIcaGo.—Clarence Loomis, composer, 
will spend the entire winter at his cottage 
at Long Lake, Ind., instead of removing 
to Chicago for the season. His opera, 
“Yolanda of Cyprus,” will shortly be 
published. 
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OLGA SAMAROFF IN 
TCHAIKOVSKY WORK 


claimed as Soloist with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


in Two Concerts 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9.—Olga Samaroff 
(\[rs. Leopold Stokowski) revealed some 
the most brilliant phases of her 
ripened art in a performance of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in B Flat Minor 
at the concerts given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the Academy of Music on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 


This dazzling interpretation of a fami- 
liar but unstaled work was instinct with 
romantic color and emotional, but not 
sentimental, glow. The richly melodic 
concerto has seldom received a lovelier 
or more radiant presentation here. In 
addition to her abundant and assured 
technical resource, Mme. Samaroff dis- 
closed a sense of poetic values admirably 
suited to the warmth and fervor of this 
enchanting score. The two large au- 
diences were enthusiastic. 

Mr. Stokowski’s program contained 
nothing which was not familiar, nothing 
that wandered far from the field of 
musical inspiration. It was indeed an 
evening of inspiring masterpieces, 
opening with the stately “Coriolanus” 
Overture of Beethoven and concluding 
with the “Dance of the Seven Veils” 
from “Salome,” an excerpt which, with- 
out the action of the opera, seems to be 
taking on the character of a symphonic 
poem. It was superlatively well played. 

The Symphony was Mozart’s G Minor, 
authoritatively interpreted with due re- 
eard for its classic beautv and without 
the least striving for questionable new 
“values.” 








Keep Open Mind for Modern Music, Ad- 
vises Olga Samaroff 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 11.—In the series 
of intimate musical talks being given 
this season in the foyer of the Academy 
of Music by Leopold Stokowski and Mrs. 
Stokowski (Olga Samaroff), the latter 
was heard last week in an entertaining 
and illuminating address. Mme. Sama- 
roff, chatting about half a dozen phases 
of music, said tnat technical knowledge 
was no more necessary for the love of 
music than was technical knowledge of 
botanical nomenclature for the love of 
flowers. She pleaded for an open atti- 
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tude of mind toward “modernist” music, 
saying that all music was “modern” in 
its time as school succeeded school. Mme. 
Samaroff answered a number of ques- 
tions. W. R. MurpPuHy. 


PHILADELPHIA ACTIVITIES 








Manufacturers’ Club Presents Program 
by Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13.—The first mu- 
sicale of the season at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, which is bringing music to the 
business man, was given Monday after- 
noon, Oct. 23, in the big clubhouse. An 
attractive program was presented by 
Mae Ebrey Hotz, soprano; Mrs. Russell 
King Miller, contralto; Robert Arm- 
bruster, pianist, and Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann, pianist. 

“The Keynote” is an informative and 
readable club bulletin which the Phila- 
delphia Music Club is issuing this sea- 
son. It is under the editorship of Mrs. 
J. S. Holton. 

Bethany Orchestra, established and 
sustained by John Wanamaker in con- 
nection with the work of the largest 
Sunday School in the world, of which he 
is superintendent, has entered its eigh- 
teenth season under the directorship of 
J. F. W. Leman. 

Henry Gurmey, tenor, has been ap- 
pointed head of the vocal department of 
the School of Music, Temple University, 
of which Thaddeus Rich is dean. 

The Combs Conservatory has entered 
upon its thirty-eighth year with the 
largest enrollment in its history. Eigh- 
teen states are represented. 

The Philadelphia Music League pre- 
sented its first program of the season 
for the Men’s Club of the Lighthouse 
Settlement. Nevin Wiest contributed 
cornet solos, Albert Hoxie was song 
leader, and Jessie R. Wilson, accompan- 
ist. 

The Gimbel Choral Society, composed 
of employees of the department store, re- 
sumed rehearsals on Tuesday evening. 
Stanley Muschamp, pianist and com- 
poser, is the conductor. 

W. R. Murpny. 





Recitals Booked for Mme. Melville- 
Liszniewska 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 11.—During this 
month Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, 
pianist, will be heard in a number of 
recitals, the first of which will be given 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. On 
Dec. 21 she has been engaged to play 
with the Cincinnati Symphony at the 
second concert in Dayton, Ohio. She 
will present the Beethoven E Flat Con- 
certo. 





Form Women’s Chorus in Boston 


Boston, Nov. 11.—More than sixty 
women attended a preliminary meeting 
recently at the Y. W. C. A. headquarters 
to organize a chorus. The new choral 
society is under the Y. W. C. A. auspices, 
and is open to all women of the city. It 
will be under the leadership of George 
Sawyer Dunham, conductor of the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union. 





“Pan in America” Scores Must be Ready 
by Dec. 15 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 11.—Musical set- 
tings of the libretto of “Pan in America,” 
the prize drama written for the Fed- 
erated Music Clubs of: America, must be 
in the hands of Mrs. Edward B. Gar- 
rigues, Philadelphia, by Dec. 15. A prize 
of $600 is to be awarded for the winning 
composition. This announcement is 
necessary, the Federation authorities 
state, because of typographical errors in 
the competition circulars recently issued 
by the American music department. 
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‘Marion Lovell displays new qualities. 
quality unmistakably. 


within the bestowal of an artist.”’ 
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Marion LOVELL 


Coloratura Soprano 


Opens Season with Renewed Success 


She has grown as artist-singer and has improved her tone 
Voice and imagination were fused to create songs so flawless and perfect 
in tone color and diction that the hearer got that satisfaction which is one of the rarest gifts 


Providence, R. I., Journal, Oct. 16, 1922. 





Young Leader Brings Good Music to 
Dwellers on New York’s East Side 


QUUUISSNNENUODETUOALANLADEAGDEAAAUSSOONAADONNUEENAGSEAAEOUUSAAYONNULEOUASEOS SEAN NAAA OGDEN EAA AEUD TENA ELAAAYANNNTTAPA ge 


Symphony Organization, 
Founded by Louis Frohman, 
Aided in Promoting Art Ap- 
preciation 


REDITABLE work for musical ap- 

preciation among dwellers on New 
York’s East Side has been accomplished 
by Louis Frohman as conductor of the 
New People’s Symphony during several 
years. This organization, recently dis- 
banded, was founded by Mr. Frohman in 
1918, when the young musician was only 
sixteen years of age. The personnel 
was increased to eighty, and concerts 


were given in the High Schools and in 
Carnegie Hall for a number of charit- 
able causes. 

Beginning his musical studies at the 
age of nine, after he had been left an 
orphan, the boy musician was encouraged 
to study piano by Abraham Ornstein, 
father of Leo Ornstein. He began this 
study by himself and later worked under 
New York teachers. At the age of 
twelve he organized an orchestra of 
forty boys and girls. The following 
year he founded an orchestra of semi- 
professionals, the Frohman Symphony, 
and a chorus, which gave joint concerts 
in the high schools of the East Side. 
He left school at the age of fourteen 
and supported himself by working in a 
paper tube factory. 

Four years later he won a scholarship 
in harmony and theory at the Institute 
of Musical Art, awarded by the “Talent 
Foundation” of the New York Evening 


+ 





Louis Frohman, Conductor, Who Has Led 
Orchestras in Series of Free Concerts in 
the New York High Schools 


World, of which H. H. Schlacht was 
director. Mr. Frohman left the factory 
in order to teach, conduct choruses in 
the synagogues and lead his orchestra. 
His work has included also the arrange- 
ment of scores for motion-picture pro- 
ductions, notably that of “The Golem” 
in theaters of the Keith Circuit, under 
S. W. Lawton, general musical director. 
Now in his early twenties, Mr. Froh- 
man plans to fit himself for a conductor- 
ship on the staff of a major orchestra. 





Philadelphia Pianist in Recital 

PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 11.—Hazel Harri- 
son, pianist, in her recital in Musical 
Fund Hall on Nov. 3 played admirably 
numbers by Bach-Busoni, Chopin-Liszt, 
Paganini-Liszt and Beethoven. Viola 
Hill, soprano, who assisted, with Carl 
Diton at the piano, was effective in an 
aria by Donizetti and songs by Spross, 
Johnson and Dell’ Acqua. Miss Harrison 
is a pupil of Busoni. 





Sing Rybner Cantata in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 11.—In a con- 
cert at the Providence Plantations Club 
on Oct, 20 the Harrisville Glee Club of 
Harrisville, R. I., conducted by Alexan- 
der Rihm, sang a Festival Contata by 
Cornelius Rybner for solo voices and 
chorus. The orchestral accompaniment 
was played on two pianos by Bertha 
Stott and Earle B. Robinson. Mr. Robin- 
son accompanied the Club in other choral 
numbers under the baton of Mr. Rihm. 
Miss Stott and Mr. Rihm were heard in 
a two-piano number by Saint-Saéns, 


Percy Hodgson sang a baritone solo by 
Pressel and Wassily Besekirsky and Aus- 
tin T. Levy played a Haydn number for 
two violins. 





Visitors Provide Reading Events 


READING, PA., Nov. 11.—The Borjes 
Trio of New York gave a well attendea 
concert of chamber music in the audi- 
torium of the Woman’s Club recently. 
The program included Mendelssohn’s 
Trio in D Minor, an Andante Cantabile 
of Tchaikovsky and the Larghetto from 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet. Amy Brum- 
bach, a local mezzo-soprano, assisted. A 
very large audience greeted Frangois 
Capouilliez, New York basso-cantante, 
at the Woman’s Club on Oct. 30. 
He gave admirable interpretations of 
Wolf, Brahms and Schubert numbers 
and was assisted by M. Zack, ’cellist, and 
Edith Cyllenberg, pianist. The concert 
was one of a series to be given by the 
McLean Post, WALTER HEATON. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 

















BAINBRIDGE CRIST, 
I. BERGE, Chant Lyrique 
NERUDA-GILMAN, Berceuse Slave 
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RAOUL VIDAS, Village Dance 
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Fifth Year In “The Music Students’ 
Volumes of Piano Course,” Books 3 
“The Music and 4 (Oliver Ditson 
Students’ Co.) come from press in 
Piano two volumes in the same 
Course” handsome and solid 


make-up which distin- 
guished their predecessors. The books 
continue the plan of this practical 
method for “all progressive teachers and 
pupils” with the same care for the simul- 
taneous development of “ears, fingers 
and mind” in piano playing, plus musi- 
cianship. It is a plus which is given full 
consideration. What cannot fail to im- 
press is the care which has been devoted 
to the choice of the composition study 
material included in these books. The 
classics and the moderns receive equal 
consideration. Instead of a haphazard 
choice—too often a feature of piano in- 
struction not based on definite ideals 01 
extension of technical means and con- 
tinuity-development of musical intelli- 
gence—we have a process of selection 
which moves to the attainment of its 
ends with a logic of musicianship that is 
admirable. It is worthy of note that the 
American composer has not been over- 
looked in this process: Cecil Burleigh 
and Constantin Steinberg, for instance, 


have not been forgotten because Bach’ 


and Chopin, Schumann, Rachmaninoff, 
Samuel Coleridge Taylor, Pachulski and 
Sibelius have been remembered. Under 
the managing editorship of that fine 
musician, William Arms Fisher, the vol- 
umes reflect all credit on the quartet of 
editors, Clarence G. Hamilton, John P. 


Marshall, Percy Goetschius and Will 
Earhart, who are responsible for them. 

ok * * 
A Fine Liszt “Les Préludes” (G. 


Orchestra Schirmer), musically 
Transcription one of the most logical 
for the and effective of Liszt’s 
Organ programmatic orchestral 


compositions, which 
sings life as “a rosary of preludes to 
that unknown melody whose first solemn 
note is raised by death,” to use Lamar- 
tine’s words, has at last been transcribed 
in thoroughly adequate and satisfactory 
guise by Edwin Arthur Kraft for the 
organ. Mr. Kraft’s task was a difficult 
one, and he has solved it with fine musi- 
cianship and jidgment, adding a noble 
work to the organ repertory. His tran- 
cz is effective from beginning to 
end. 

* * * 


John Desmond “To a Bluebird,” “Song 


Courtney of the Poplars,” “By the 
Draws Grace- Babbling _ Brook,” 
ful Piano “Meadow, Sweet,” and 
Pieces from “Un Souvenir” (Evans 
Nature Music Co.) are five 
Suggestions gracefully written piano 


pieces of medium diffi- 
culty by John Desmond Courtney. Sim- 
ple though they are, they stand out by 
reason of a fluent, happy charm of melo- 
dic invention and an honesty of concept 
which shows that the composer has really 
expressed the nature moods which have 
stimulated his fancy. 

* * & 


Pleasing A group of new piano 
Piano Roses pieces, minus dissonant 
with No complexes, will give joy 
Thorns of to the ear (Carl 
Dissonance Fischer). Three of these 


individual numbers are 
by Edward Poldini, to whom we owe the 
“Poupée Valsante.” They form a suite 
called “The House of Cards.” “The 
King” is represented by a smart little 
march; 2 dainty “Serenade to the Queen 
of Hearts” is too light and graceful to 
proceed from any of the Clubs. It is a 
happily sentimental waltz with a bari- 
tone (left hand) melody. The “Dance 
of the Jacks” is not at all knavish, musi- 


New Music: Vocal and [pstramenta! 


dini’s attractive salon music, these num- 
bers are not commonplace, though light. 
Walter Spry contributes a “Portrait,” in 
the shape of a really expressive and 
appealing Andante piano melody; his 
“Moonlight Dreams” is a tuneful if a 
trifle conventional waltz. All five pieces 
are easy to play. 


* * oe 
Three Short “Spinning Song,” “Coun- 
Piano Pieces try Dance” and “Con- 
by Selim tradictions” (Composers’ 
Palmgren Music Corporation) are 


examples of Selim Palm- 
gren’s art which are at once grateful 
and graceful. The “Spinning Song”’ is 
a happily rilling thing, Mendelssohnian 
with a Finnish cast; the two-page ‘“‘Coun- 
try Dance” a brisk, gay little bag-pipe 
number, piquantly taking; and the “‘Con- 
tradictions” a very clever two-page study 
in legato and staccato contrasts, to be 
played Vivace, and in which the effect 
lies in emphasizing and bringing out the 
contrasts in touch and dynamics between 
inner and outer voices. 

* * ¥* 


Three Songs “That Day We Met,” 
by Robert “The Romantic Rose” 
Braine and “Winter at the 


Door” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) are three songs by Robert 
Braine in which the expressive melodic 
song vein is exploited in a satisfying 
artistic and singable manner. In “That 
Day We Met” and “The Romantic Rose,” 
in particular, the composer has invented 
tender, emotional airs whose real ex- 
pressive quality and the musicianly fash- 
ioning of their accompaniments lift them 
above the ordinary. In the first an espe- 
cially broad climax is a good point. 
“Winter at the Door” is charming and 
lends winter as a subject a new attrac- 
tion for the singer by establishing its 
coming in a mood of almost springtide 
gladness and exuberance. All three 
songs are published for high and for low 
voice. 

+ + ok 
A New Choral “Lead, Kindly Light” (J. 
Setting of Fischer & Bro.), is by 
“Lead, Kindly no means one of the con- 
Light,” by ventional anthem ver- 
Cyril Jenkins sions of the well-known 

text, of which so many 
already exist. Instead, Cyril Jenkins 
has developed a dramatic “thorough- 
composed” choral setting of it for bari- 
tone solo and chorus of mixed voices, 
There is a fine instrumental introduc- 
tion, and then the various stanzas of the 
hymn are taken up in individual work- 
ing out with a thoroughly musical con- 
trast of solo voice and choral voices and 
an artistic apposition of the dramatic 
and lyric elements which should widely 
commend it both for church and concert 
use. 

ok * * 
A Scandina- Of “Children’s Sin g- 
vian Sing-Song Song from Sweden” 
Book for (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Children Co.), Part I comes from 

press. The little book of 
twenty-two pages contains fourteen 
“sing-songs,” in which Alice Tegner has 
supplied quaint, happy little melodies in 
Swedish folk and dance rhythms for the 
appropriate English text versions of the 
presumably original Swedish by Maisie 
Radford. The little book is attractive. 


* * * 


’ 


Georges Clerbois has 
dedicated his Canzonetta 


A Canzonetta 
for Violin and 


Piano by for violin and piano (G. 
Georges Schirmer) to that gifted 
Clerbois violinist. Roderick White. 


The brilliant and diver- 
sified little Allegretto con moto is not 
only effective as a performance piece but 
has that independence of melodic inven- 
tion and that touch of distinction, musi- 











cally sneaking. Also a waltz, it is cally. to which its composer has accus- 
sprightly and effective. Like all Pol- tomed us. 
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Seven Songs Seven new individual 


in Which the songs (G. Schirmer) of- 
Composer’s fer happy examples of 
Art Embel- how the light and grace- 
lishes the ful melody may be pre- 
Lighter sented with an art in the 
Melodic fashioning of accompani- 
Theme ment and the establish- 


ment of harmonic atmos- 
phere which adds much to their original 
tune appeal. None of these songs is of 
the “ballad” type, so-called. 

Oley Speaks’ charming “Love of Yes- 
teryear,” for instance—one of the most 
naturally tuneful and spontaneous songs 
he has written for some time—is too 
gracefully, too musically set off by its 
piano frame to be accused of the obvi- 
ousness of balladry. And the same ap- 
plies to three altogether delightful lighter 
songs by Roland Farley: the dainty 
little Guiterman setting, “Pipes of Pan”; 
the passionately tender “Through a Mist 
of Tears,” and the lilting, flowing “The 
Daisies.” All three are exemplars of the 
happiest of melodic gifts, reinforced by 
the best of musical good taste in presen- 
tation. ; 

More elaborate in their piano working- 
out, perhaps, are Mabel Wood Hill’s 
lovely “The Fairies” and Anna Segal’s 
“This Bright Summer Day,” but here 
too the melodies are direct, natural, sing- 
able. An especially praiseworthy han- 
dling of an expressive melodic line with 
a rich, yet restrained, simplicity of piano 
background is shown in William Hamil- 
ton’s “Sorcery,” sub-titled “A Query.” 
All seven songs are worth knowing. 
“Love of Yesteryear” is published for 
high, low and medium voice, the other 
songs for high or medium voice. 

* * * 


Three New “Fairy Lullaby,” 
Songs by “Mother Moon” and 
Edward Harris “Echo” (Composers’ 


Music Corporation) are 
the titles of three songs by Edward Har- 
ris, songs which deserve to be known. 
The “Fairy Lullaby” adds a clever, origi- 
nal melody, with some easy and attrac- 
tive quasi-coloratura passages, to the list 
of really desirable Shakespeare songs. 
“Mother Moon” is a drowsy, happily lilt- 
ing cradle-song of immediate and engag- 
ing vocal quality, and “Echo” a decidedly 
musicianly carrying-out in tune of its 
text-suggestions. Incidentally, it offers 
the singer some charming effects in dy- 
namic contrast in an altogether natural 
manner. 

* * * 

Charles Huer- “The Fairies’ Song” 
ter Writes a (Harold Flammer, Inc.), 
Song of Fairies by Charles Huerter, 1s 
one of those artfully 
sweet and simple little taking tunes 
which the composer writes with so skill- 
ful and facile a pen. Two pages long, 
this fairy lullaby is expressed with much 
musicianly charm and should please. 
* * * 
“Blue Are Her Eyes” 
and “Sea Breath” (Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co.), by 
Joseph W. Clokey, are 
good songs of their type. They have 
plausibly expressed melodies which, even 
though they may not be especially dis- 
tinctive, are fresh and natural in their 
appeal and are nicely supported by their 
piano accompaniments. F. H. M. 
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Victor Hope’s five little individual pieces 
for Grade I pianists, despite the serious 
implication of their collective title of 
“tone-poems,” are gay and_ graceful 
teaching pieces, which should be useful 
in their avowed place. 

“Mother Love” and “To Blossoms” 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.) are, respec- 
tively, a melodious choral lullaby by 
Jessie L. Gaynor, and a species of choral 
spring song, very musical and attractive, 
by F. Leslie Calver, for four-part and 
for three-part female voices. 

“April Moods” (Oliver Ditson Co.), 
by the late Louis Adolphe Coerne, is a 
simple yet attractive two-part chorus 
for school use. 

“First Scale Studies for the Violin” 
(G. Schirmer). An excellent series of 
exercises for major and minor scales 
with sharps and flats, and in thirds, for 
violin, by Charles Levenson, in the 
“Scholastic Series.” There is a Spanish, 
as well as an English, text. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD 
Florence Ferrell 


| 
| 
Dramatic Soprano | 
in your city as yet? Why not write her manager 
for available dates, circulars, etc.? 
H. B. WILLIAMS, 501 Pierce Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Marjorie Squires Heard with 
symphony — Recitals by 
Bori and Van Gordon 


KANSAS ClTY, Mo., Nov. 11.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony gave two concerts in 

f Convention Hall on Nov. 3, including an 
evening program under the leadership of 
Fritz Reiner, with Marjorie Squires, con- 
tralto, as soloist. The new conductor of 


the organization was warmly applauded 
and impressed by his enthusiasm and in- 
telligent guidance of the orchestra in 
Henry Hadley’s “In Bohemia,” Dukas’ 
“Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” the “Master- 
singers” Prelude and Goldmark’s “Rus- 
tic Wedding” Symphony. Miss Squires 
was heard in arias from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc” and Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son et Dalila.” Mr. Reiner was the guest 
of honor at a reception given by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Kansas City 
Conservatory after the concert. 

An audience, estimated at 9000, mostly 
students of the grade schools, attended 
the afternoon concert, led by William 
Kopp, assistant conductor. The response 
to this program justified the excellent 
work in music appreciation in the public 
schools, under the direction of Mabel 
Glenn, supervisor of music, and Edith 
Rhetts, teacher of appreciation. 

Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the’ Metro- 
politan, opened the 1922-23 Fritschy 
series With a recital in the Empress The- 
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WELCOME REINER IN KANSAS CITY 


ater on the afternoon of Nov. 1. This is 
the sixteenth season for these events, 
which are being given on Wednesday, 
instead of Tuesday, afternoons for the 
first time. Miss Bori was much ap- 
plauded throughout her program, which 
included a group of Italian songs by 
Martucci, another of Spanish numbers by 
Otano, some English and French songs 
and an aria by Mozart. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-soprano of 
the Chicago Opera, was heard in the 
third of three recitals in Greater Kansas 
City, in Ivanhoe Auditorium on Nov. 2. 
The program was one of the Ivanhoe con- 
cert series. Miss Van Gordon was very 
warmly received and was accorded an 
ovation after her delivery of Briinn- 
hilde’s “Cry.’”’ With Daisy Jean, ’cellist, 
who has been heard here recently in pro- 
grams with the Ampico piano, Miss Van 
Gordon was heard in a radio program 
given from the station of the Kansas 
City Star on Nov. 1. 

On the same program was presented 
Marion Talley, fifteen-year-old girl so- 
prano, who had a Metropolitan Opera 
audition in New York on Nov. 8. 

Easily the finest program yet given by 
the Kansas City Chamber Music Society 
was the latest one, given in Ivanhoe 
Auditorium, under the management of 
Anna Millar. N. DeRubertis, conductor, 
chose music from Strauss’ “Rosenkava- 
lier,’ Rubinstein’s “The Demon” and 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris.” Laura Reed 
Yaggy, violinist, was heard in the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto, and John Thompson 
and Richard Canterbury, both of the 
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MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


Sang at her recital at Jordan Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 25, 1922 
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piano faculty of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory, played a Mozart Concerto for 
Two Pianos. Alfred Pochon’s arrange- 
ment of “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes” was played by the string quartet 
and two short Lefebvre numbers were 
presented by the woodwind section, as- 
sisted by one horn. 

Rehearsals of the Students’ Symphony 
of the Kansas City Conservatory were 
begun recently, under the leadership of 
Arnold Volpe, musical director of the in- 
stitution. J.A.S. 





Lansing Conservatory Gives Faculty 
Recital 


LANSING, MIcH., Nov.11.—At a faculty 
recital at the Lansing Conservatory on 
Oct. 22 Ora Larthard, ’cellist, was heard 


in numbers by Fauré, Klengel and 
Haydn; and Ottis Patton, tenor, sang 
numbers by Mozart, Massenet, Delibes, 
Chaminade, MacDowell and others. Ma- 
bel Whitney and Everett K. Foster 
played the accompaniments. 





Young Artists of Springfield, Ill., in 
Concert 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 11.—The Ama- 
teur Musical Club presented the follow- 
ing young artists in its second program 
on Oct. 30: Dorothy Louise Jones, pian- 
ist; Charles Fetzer, tenor; and Lorton 
Bowman, bass. Each displayed excellent 
qualities. Miss Jones is recognized as 
a child prodigy, having appeared in pub- 
lic at the age of eleven, when she ac- 
companied two artists in an entire pro- 
gram from memory. She _ appeared 
recently at a pupil’s recital at the Milli- 
ken Conservatory, Decatur, where she is 
a pupil of Donald M. Swarthout. 

NETTIE C. Doup. 


Large Sale of Tickets Saves Canton 
Concerts 


CANTON, OHIO, Nov. 11.—The danger 
to the People’s Musical Course seems to 
have been averted. Of the 1500 tickets 
which had to be sold in order that the 
course might continue, 700 have already 
been disposed of, and the eight concerts 
will probably take place as planned. The 
course has been in existence for forty 
years without interruption. A musical 
comedy, “Oh, Oh, Cindy!” was given on 
Oct. 27 and 28 in the High School Audi- 
torium under the auspices of the music 
committee of the Woman’s Club. Pupils 
of the city’s teachers appeared, including 
Ada Deal Ray, Virginia Jones, Ruth 
Kressler, Anne Witter and Frank Smith. 
Mrs. Fred McCarroll was the accompa- 
nist. RALPH L. MYERS. 





Harold Bryson Heard at Syracuse 


University 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Harold 
Bryson, baritone, who became a member 
of the faculty of the School of Fine 
Arts of Syracuse University this season, 
was heard in recital in Crouse College 
Hall last week. Mr. Bryson was well 
receive by a large audience. J. Sherman 
Schoonmaker was the accompanist. 





Bristol Church Orchestra Begins Series 


BRISTOL, PA., Nov. 11.—The first of the 
series of popular concerts by the newly 
organized orchestra of the Bristol M. E. 
Church was given on Oct. 26, under the 
direction of E. Leslie Whitaker. The 
soloists included Anna E. Archer, violin- 
ist; Mrs. J. J. Bingham, pianist; Alfred 
J. Rogers, trumpeter; Master Seldon V. 
Whitaker, vocalist; Lester D. Thorne, 
violinist; Leonard C. Martini, ’cellist; 
and R. Joseph Martini, violinist. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 


Soprano and Pianist Give Recital in 
Paterson 


PATERSON, N. J., Nov. 13.—Before a 
large audience gathered in the High 
School auditorium, Loretta Federici, lo- 
cal soprano, recently returned from 
study in Italy, and Loretta O’Connell of 
New York, pianist, were heard in a joint 
recital on Oct. 26. Miss Federici sang 
a group of songs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, operatic arias and two groups of 
English numbers. Miss O’Connell gave 
an admirable performance of the, “‘Wald- 
stein” Sonata of Beethoven and several 
Chopin works. 
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No “‘New Beginning”’ 
for Vocal Students, 
Says Charles Tamme 
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Charles Tamme 


66 EVER go back” is the advice of 

Charles Tamme, vocal instructor 
of New York, to the student who has 
been urged to make a new beginning in 
his art. The thought that years have 
been wasted in fruitless study and that 
an entirely new start must be made has 
crushed many a promising career, says 
Mr. Tamme. The “new beginning” is 
impossible, he declares, just as it is im- 
possible for a physician to reverse the 
progress of a case when once it has taken 
its course. The case must be considered 
as he finds it, and he must make the 
best of it. 

“This is also the duty of the vocal 
teacher,” Mr. Tamme asserts. “The 
mistakes which are hampering the stu- 
dent’s progress can be turned to his ad- 
vantage in many instances. Even in 
wrong methods there is something that 
a sympathetic expert can develop while 
correcting faults, and there are not quite 
as many wrong methods as the student 
is led to believe. In any case, the defects 
themselves require attention, and no ‘new 
beginning’ can eradicate them. They 
must be corrected by constructive critic- 
ism, which, to do the utmost good to the 
student, must take account of the good 
qualities as well as the bad. The defects 
cannot be eliminated by being forgotten 
or pushed aside while the downcast stu- 
dent ‘makes a new start.’ The pupil 
should be encouraged by the belief that 
his early efforts have not been wholly 
wasted. Let him go on, then, instead of 
going back. Correct his faults and de- 
velop the good qualities that have come 
from sincere effort.” 





Hear New Quartet in Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. VA., Nov. 11.—The new- 
ly formed “Artists’ Quartet” of Wheel- 
ing, comprising Elsa Gundling-Duga, 
soprano and director; Dora Neininger- 
Bard, contralto; John O’Connor, tenor, 
and David Crawford, bass, was heard in 
a program at the Wheeling Country Club 
recently. The program, given before an 
audience including the Spanish Ambas- 
sador and visiting dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church, included numbers by 
Mrs. Jessie Wolfe-Lipphardt, pianist and 
accompanist, and operatic arias by the 
vocalists. EDWIN M. STECKEL. 





Gennaro Papi to Direct Aeolian-Vocalion 
Recordings 
Gennaro Papi, conductor of the Metro- 
politan, has been appointed director of 
all operatic recordings for the Aeolian- 
Vocalion. 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 13.—Warrant Offi- 
cer Ludwig Seitz, band leader, who has 
been taking a course at the Army Music 
School here, has been detailed to take 
charge of the band of the Second Infan- 
try at Fort Sheridan, Iil. 


New York City 
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Says Present Law Will Check Charla- 


tan Teachers 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read with much interest the 
articles in your issue of Oct. 28 on the 
uestion of licensing music teachers. 
he lawyers realize fully the great diffi- 
culty of testing by examination the quali- 
fications of any one to practice the scien- 
tific professions such as law, medicine, 
etc., because the real test in such matters 
is not so much the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the science as the intelligence of 
the applicant. The same difficulty neces- 
sarily exists in regard to any such test 
of ability in the artistic professions. And 
this difficulty is greatly increased in any 
attempt to measure by set examinations 
the ability to teach instead of merely to 
practise in a profession. 

However, in order to protect the public 
against charlatans falsely representing 
themselves as graduates of non-existing 
music schools, it is not necessary to adopt 
the suggestion made by “Mephisto” that 
a new law be passed compelling all music 
teachers to state their qualifications 
under oath. The present statutes are 
sufficient for that purpose. 

Chapter 520 of the Laws of 1921 pro- 
vides: 

“Any person ... who, with intent to 
sell or in any wise dispose of .. . serv- 
ice, or anything offered by such per- 
son... to the public . . . makes, pub- 
lishes, disseminates, circulates, or places 
before the public, ... in a newspaper, 
magazine or other publication, or in the 
form of a book, notice, circular, pamphlet, 
letter, handbill, poster, bill, sign, placard, 
card, label, or tag, or in any other way 
an advertisement, announcement or state- 
ment of any sort regarding .. . service 
or anything so offered to the public which 
advertisement contains any assertion, 
representation or statement of fact which 
is untrue, deceptive or misleading, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The punishment for a misdemeanor is 
imprisonment for not more than one year 
or a fine of no more than $500, or both. 

All that is necessary, in order to pre- 
vent these frauds, is to present to the 
District Attorney proof of the advertise- 
ment and its untruth. And I suggest 
that the situation will be greatly clarified 
if the reputable music teachers organize 
along these lines in a campaign to prose- 
cute such offenders. 

WILSON B. BRICE. 

New York, Nov. 11, 1922. 





“They Never Would Be Missed” 


To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 


Now that the municipal spotlight seems 
to be thrown on teachers of singing with 
a view to refusing the equivalent of push- 
cart licenses to chalatans and fakirs, one 
might wonder how the church-organist 
vocal-teacher and the piano-vocal-teacher 
will get by the board of examiners, after 
a standardized system of voice training 
has been arrived at, if ever. 

The first-named alleged vocal teacher, 
the church-organist-teacher, is one of the 
most useless and harmful variety of voice 
teaching pests. I personally know sev- 
eral of this kind and undoubtedly there 
are dozens of them in this city alone; 
those who can scarcely carry a tune, who 
never had a moment’s singing experience. 
Most of them would claim they “had les- 
sons” somewhere at some time. Their 
authority for attempting to teach singing 
is based on the fact of their having asso- 
ciated with, and played for, a great num- 
ber of artists and through this experi- 
ence have acquired a “lot of ideas.” I 
had more than thirty years’ experience 
as a church singer, but never felt that 
the fact of my close association with or- 
ganists gave me the right to teach 
pipe organ, even with the aid of a book 
of studies that I might be at least one 
lesson ahead of the pupil. On this basis 
the organist has no more right to teach 
singing than the choir singer to teach 
pipe organ. 

Speaking of organists, some of them 
who conduct chorus choirs enjoy a little 
side line of graft. An applicant applies 
for a vacancy in the chorus and has a 
try-out. The organist-conductor vocal- 
teacher hears the applicant sing a-song 
and possibly a few scales. He discovers 
that with a “few lessons” the voice would 
be useful in his chorus, and then away 


goes the modest chorus salary for an in- 
definte period. The chorus-pupil gives 
the necessary time at rehearsals and 
services and turns the salary check over 
to the choirmaster, and for what? 

The piano-vocal-teacher does little good 
and much harm. Usually this one has 
accompanied various great artists from 
time to time and perhaps written a few 
songs. He gains notoriety through asso- 
ciation with the well-known singers for 
whom he has played in different parts of 
the country and his name _ becomes 
familiar in other directions by reason of 
his compositions. Sooner or later, in 
order to pick up some extra money, he 
announces himself as a teacher of singing 


“in all its branches,” or some other way 
quite as alluring to the unsuspecting. 
This one, as a rule, has never had any 
singing experience and has not the faint- 
est idea of what is known as a singer’s 
sensation or perception of tone. He does 
not know what is meant by a real sing- 
ing lesson at any stage of development. 
Imagine one teaching piano who cannot 
play it. 

Usually this person sells his alleged 
singing lessons in a_ well-appointed 
studio, plays the piano brilliantly, is 
blessed with an attractive and hypnotic 
personality, with the result that Sally 
Jones, from San Antonio, and Bill Smith, 
from Kalamazoo, induce father to mort- 
gage the farm and sell the flivver. When 
Sally and Bill get to New York the money 
is soon spent, and for what? 

FRANK HEMSTREET. 

New York City, Nov. 11, 1922. 





Is New York the Real Music Center? 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read with considerable interest 
the article in your issue of Oct. 28, from 
Harriet Lanier, entitled “Is New York 
the Real Music Center?” While I think 
the question an important one, I cannot 
see that Mrs. Lanier has in any respect 
pointed any way. 

In the first place, she does not make it 
quite clear as to what she means by 
“popularization” of music, and it is not 
easy to understand why “popularization” 
in any sense should of necessity be brack- 
etec: with “commercialization.” 

Supposing, in the first place, that by 
“nopularization” Mrs. Lanier means put- 
ting music, the best music, within the 
reach of the great masses, much criti- 
cism might justly be brought of the situ- 
ation in New York. Union rulings have 
succeeded in running the cost of the best 
music to such dizzy heights that it is 
practically impossible to have an orches- 
tra or an opera company of high caliber 
without a distressing deficit at the end 
of the year. The budgets of the orches- 
tras throughout the country prove this, 
But surely Mrs, Lanier is not averse 
from providing the maximum of good 
music at the minimum price by those 
who can afford to be generous in this 
respect. 

In the second place, if the writer uses 
“nopularization” in conjunction with 
“commercialization” to mean that that 
which is popular has always a higher 
commercial value than that which is not, 
and consequently the standard of popu- 
larity is being lowered in order to ap- 
proximate the standard of commerce, the 
cart seems to have been put before the 
horse. 

Viewed by and large, it is open to ques- 
tion whether the mass can be lifted above 
its own level. It can rise by its own im- 
petus, and so has the mass always risen, 
and the way can be pointed from above, 
but it comes back to their having Moses 
and the prophets and it is up to them to 
believe or not as they please. 

That a great national conservatory 
would solve the problem is open to ques- 
tion. Mrs. Lanier quotes the value of a 
diploma from the Paris Conservatoire, 
but this, like that of all diplomas, is 
purely relative. The diploma attitude 
varies in different countries and it is 
self-evident that in the last analysis what 
really counts in an artist is what he can 
do on the operatic stage or the concert 
platform. not what a bit of sheepskin 
testifies his ability to do. Most great 
artists in the world of music have had 
their final training if not their entire 
schooling, in the ateliers of private 
teachers. 

It is difficult to give credence to Mrs. 
Lanier’s two statements that “great art 
is never popular” or that “art is imper- 
sonal.” Great works of art in any sphere 
have created as much sensation as the 
most meretricious, and if art is imper- 
sonal, why does Michael Angelo’s art 
differ from that of Sargent, and why 
does “Aida” not sound like the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion?” 

The great present barrier to a great 
American music is the fact that as a 
nation we as vet lack nation conscious- 
ness and are still bound by the shackles 
whence our forebears, immediate or re- 
mote, came when they landed on these 
shores. Music is in the melting pot with 
us as well as race, and until the great 
elements are fused and the dross re- 
moved, the resultant metal cannot be 


moulded. In the meantime the more 
money that is expended for good music 
and the more cheaply good music can be 
given to those of moderate means or of 
no means at all, the more quickly we 
shall evolve our own racial musical mil- 
lennium. JOHN DESPARD. 
New York City, Nov. 11, 1922. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I think Harriet Lanier, in your issue 
of Oct. 28, overlooks many things. She 
says, for instance, that taste depends 
upon “a certain tradition and culture,” 
and that, furthermore, “tradition we have 
not.” But New York has a really fine 
musical tradition, so far as performance 
is concerned. It is always rather amaz- 
ing to me to read in old annals that in 
the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which we look back to with a sort 
of horror for their mechanical primitive- 
ness, there was opera in this metropolis. 
Have we progressed musically since that 
time? That is another question. Per- 
haps not in the degree that we have built 
big buildings. But when one compares 
this city with almost any other in either 
hemisphere, we shall find it immensely 
“ahead” in the decencies, the luxuries, 
and—yes, I firmly believe in the worthy 
refinements. For proof, compare our or- 
chestras, our cpera, our chamber organi- 
zations, and our American-trained art- 
ists, with ali but the exceptional cases 
from abroad. It would be interesting if 
an international musical competition 
could be organized comparable to the 
Olympic games, wouldn’t it? 

HENRY B. FREDERICK. 

New York, Nov. 11, 1922. 


Says Dykema Aids Good Music 
My DEAR MEPHISTO: 


Your musings of Oct. 28 interest me 
tremendously, as they always do, but you 
really are unfair to Peter Dykema. He 
speaks of and for the whole people ot 
the country; you write of and for a 
select musical group. Dykema knows 
the University and the Public School, 
and they are representative of America. 
It is true that. we have wonderful audi- 
ences all over the country at concerts 
and recitals. But can anyone induce 
these audiences to sing together, the 
National Anthem or a Folk Song? When 
a crowd of average people sing with 
spirit, we hear “Mammy” or “Three 
o’clock in the Morning.” 

I did not hear Mr. Dykema speak at 
Atlantic City, but he is certainly aware 
of the good music that our artists are 
producing, and he can measure the re- 
ceptivity of the average audience. I'll 
wager he does a lion’s share of the work 
of bringing good music to as many as 
will listen. I wish you had seen Peter 
Dykema standing atop of the marble 
desk usually presided over by the clerk 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phila- 
delphia, conducting impromptu singing. 
It was at the close of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference in 1920, and 
the supervisors had poured into the 
lobbv after their annual concert at the 
Academy of Music. Mixed in and su:- 
rounded hv the usual hotel lobby crowd— 
and in Philadelphia this is a rather 
proper and conservative group who 
would not forget themselves long enough 
to sing a song—they sang enthusiastical- 
ly under Dykema’s conducting, whatever 
was called for—‘Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Annie Laurie,” “Battle Hymn of the 





Republic,” the songs that are so x 
pressive of common bonds of feeling, « \; 
which we so neglect to sing. 

The audience at most of our concert. j, 
composed of the Upper Ten, plus a / + 
music students. Those who are in: y. 
ested in public education must thin} 
that other 90 per cent whose music co: »s 
to them from the lesser moving pict. 1 
theaters, band concerts only half hea \J. 
and popular records which are gener: |y 
bad. 

In conclusion may I say of myself. 
long-time reader of MUSICAL AMER! \4, 
that I began a life-time of teach 1 
and concert-going by hearing the Bos) )y 
Symphony on its first visit to Washi v. 
ton and going to New York to hear sone 
of the first performances of Wager 
operas. 

Many times your admiring reader. 

BESSE EDMONDS SMITH 

Bryn Athyn, Pa., Nov. 11, 1922. 





Society in the Wilds 


My DEAR MEPHISTO: 

In an old, isolated, hutch-like house, 
away in the North Country, lives a girl, 
She is inadequately educated in the art 
of music, in the true sense of the word, 
but she is, nevertheless, an honest de- 
votee of Apollo. She can play a few 
pianoforte compositions and sing a few 
songs rather well. Society opens its 
doors for her. Has she not the society 
of Shakespeare, Ruskin, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, O. Henry and many others, 
actually preseut, conversant, visible, yes 
in their immortal books real people? God 
bless the medium of ink ond paper. 

The girl goes forth into the autumn 
woods. The leaves are gone. It is late 
October, but the autumn skies have lost 
none of their vivid colorings. 'The beau- 
ties of nature sink deeply into her soul. 
After four miles of lovely, lonely, forest 
road and nature sufficiently admired, 
she returns to the old comfy, pipeless 
furnace heated hutch, picks up the 
autumn copy of MUSICAL AMERICA, reads 
your article about the atmosphere of 
that Pulitzer, Long Island home, then 
naturally directs her attention to the, 
perhaps, self-created atmosphere of the 
little hutch, the old grand piano, the 
rather shabby room and, forget it not, 
its noble assembly, and wonders if 
“Your Mephisto” is not also in a class 
with the foreigners and can he under- 
stand how much true society, a society 
that assuredly vaunts not itself, exists 
in the wilds of America. 

Your editorials are a source of great 
pleasure to me. Let me truthfully add, 
that girl, poor thing, would just love 
to swap atmospheres. 

PHILENA COOK. 

Philadelphia, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1922. 





Benefits and Dangers in Choral 
Contests 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


The American National Musical Fes- 
tival, held in Buffalo during the first 
week of October with the object of stimu- 
lating interest in American performers 
and American compositions, gave greater 
prominence this year than before to cho- 
ral competitions. 

The increased number of and interest 
in competitions of this kind in various 
parts of the country is a promising sign; 
it proves at any rate that the practice 
of choral music is increasing, which in 
itself is very significant. There is no 
other means by which general interest 
in musical art in a community can be 
so effectively stimulated, because by this 
means many who otherwise would not 
be brought into direct performing con- 
tact with music of a higher class, be- 
come to a greater or less extent scattered 
missionaries in their own circles in th 
community, Educationally, perform- 
ances are secondary; it is in the interest 
produced in the choral students then- 
selves that the real benefit lies. 

Many a community has its choral 
ganizations to thank for the commence- 
ment of active musical life. Perhaps 
is not too much to say, for instance, that 
choral tradition in England kept musi 
in that country alive during the long 
period of that country’s musical 
productivity and made possible its rec! 
renaissance. It is a far cry from “=! 
Messiah” to Goossens; yet it was p! 
ably the persistence of the oratorio trac 
tion that “kept the home fires burning 
for the appearance once more, after 4 
lapse of nearly three hundred years 
a British school of composers. 

The Bach Festival of Bethlehem, # 
achievement of far more musical wot) 
than the pomp and tinsel of the Mé 
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Musical America’s 
Open Forum 
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[Continued from page 34] 
politan Opera, and an institution of 


whch America may well be proud, shows 
what choral singing has done in one 


small American city; and here again the. 


rea! importance lies not so much in the 
fac’ that Bethlehem becomes yearly a 
goa’ of musical pilgrimage as in the ex- 
tent to which a large section of that city 
has become saturated with Bach. There 
js no reason why, in every American 
community of size, the practice of cho- 
ral music cannot to a greater or less 
extent act as a powerful musical leaven. 

Strictly speaking, the competitive in- 
stinct is out of place in art, and it would 
be hard to imagine the Bach Choir of 
Bethlehem at any stage in its career 
entering a choral competition! Never- 
theless, the competitive element has 
often a distinct and useful place in the 
evolution of a choral musical life; it aims 
at the cultivation of a sound technique 
and effectiveness and finish of perform- 
ance, without which the best artistic aims 
can be but imperfectly realized. 

The corresponding danger is of course 
that technique and finish may come to be 
regarded as aims in themselves rather 
than merely as means. The stimulus of 
emulation is great; so is its value in 
maintaining the interest of members of 
a chorus; but in both respects it is far 
inferior to the cultivation of works of a 
really high standard. Unless, indeed, it 
is joined to the latter itis likely to prove 
transient and sterile. For this reason it 
is doubtful whether anything like the 
results that ought to come from the 
efforts of the American National Musical 
Festival will be realized under the policy 
of restricting performances and _ test 
pieces to the work of American com- 
posers. 

There is much competent and fairly 
effective American music for chorus; but 
practically none which can be described 
as inspired or even as highly interesting. 
The value of competitions of this kind 
resides largely in the standard of the mu- 
sic set for performance. America has 
neither a treasure house of centuries- 
old gems nor an active and individual 
school of contemporary composers, and 
it does small service to the potential 
great American choral composer who we 
hope will arrive to-morrow, if not to-day, 
to forge for him an instrument accus- 
tomed only to the puny works of Ameri- 
can origin now available. 

It may be useful to recall in this con- 
nection that it was the avidity with 
which British choirs of thirty years ago 
sought out and performed the most ad- 
vanced choral work of other nations— 
in particular that of Brahms and Cor- 
nelius—that enabled them to become in- 
struments which stimulated Elgar, Ban- 
tock and other progressive composers to 
extend still further the sphere of ex- 
pression in choral music. Choruses 
whose limit is “Blynken, Wynken and 
Nod” are not going to offer the American 
composer of to-morrow any inducement 
to write the kind of works we want him 
to write, works which we can mention 
when we “speak with the enemy in the 
gate,’ 

It is to be hoped that at any rate in its 
competitive events the American Na- 
tional Musical Festival will in future 
years see the unwisdom, even from the 
point of view of the stimulation of 
American composition, of restricting test 
Pieces to work of American origin. 

F, AUSTIN LIDBURY. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1922. 


Louis Moreau Gottschalk 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


_In the Question Box of a recent num- 
der, you say of the compositions of Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk that “none of these 
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is heard on concert programs nowadays 
and few are remembered at all.” 

I am one of the few surviving who 
have still a vivid remembrance of Gott- 
schalk. I am proud to say that I knew 
him quite well, met him often and studied 
his style. He was a poetic composer 
and no one has quite equalled him in 
some phases of his writing. He was also 
a rare pianist and could put his poetic 
conception into his music in a way with 
which the playing of any other pianist 
was incomparable. I still consider him 
the greatest of America’s pianists. He 
was always graceful, always the perfect 
gentleman, always finished in every- 
thing he did. His command of technique 
in phases of expression was remarkable. 

I have heard most of the great pianists, 
but for beauty of conception and grace- 
fulness of manner at the _ piano, 
Gottschalk had not and has not had any 
equal, while some of those who are con- 
sidered great are boors in comparison. 

To say that none of his compositions 
is to be heard now on concert programs, 
may mean nothing more than the igno- 
rance of program makers. His music 
is worth studying and certainly worth 
playing and he gave us something in 
music which we had not had before. 
While he had many imitators, none has 
equalled him. D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, Nov. 11, 1922. 


The Case of Oscar Seagle 


Dear Mephisto: 

His friends back home rather enjoyed 
your “joshing” of Oscar Seagle in your 
Nov. 4th issue, but fear that this may do 
an injustice to this good teacher with 
those who know but little of his real 
worth. 

The press has stated time and again 
that Seagle and his pupils had gone to 
Europe to sit at the feet of the great de 
Reszké as if this was the prime if not 
the only purpose of the journey. 

It is but fair to say that the visit to 
de Reszké is but a part of the program, 
and it is very probable that upon their 
return, Seagle’s loyal pupils will do 
honor to him by telling the world that his 
work, as exemplified by them, had mer- 
ited and received the endorsement and 





praise of Seagle’s teacher, Jean de 
Reszké, 
My daughter, who is a pupil of 


Seagle’s and now in your city studying 
and working as a coloratura soprano, 
had expected to be a part of the Seagle 
company, and this fact gives me knowl- 
edge of Seagle’s plans as to justify this 
communication. 

Please let me add that I get much 
pleasure and profit from the reading of 
your Mephisto column each week. 

ROBERT W. BIESE. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 7, 1922. 








Catherine First 
To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

In your huge issue of Oct. 21 you re- 
port the story of Adelina Patti and 
Colonel J. H. Haverly, in which the 
prima donna, asked her terms, is told by 
the impresario that she is demanding 
four times the salary of the President 
of the United States, and she replies: 
“Well, why don’t you get the President 
to sing for you?” 

This is not a new anecdote. Possibly 
it goes back to the days when Orpheus 
was making his terms for a concert be- 
fore Jupiter, but we have definite records 
of it in the days of Catherine the Great 


of Russia. Dr. Doran in his book, “In 
and About Drury Lane,” tells the fol- 
lowing: 


“When Gabrielli demanded 500 ducats 
yearly for singing at the Imperial 
Theater at St. Petersburg, this took the 
Czarina’s breath away. ‘I only pay my 
field-marshals at that. rate,’ said 
Catherine. ‘Very well,’ replied Gabrielli, 
‘your Majesty had better make your 
field-marshals sing.’ ” 

RAY HENDERSON. 

Chicago, Nov. 10, 1922. 

Maori Melodies 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the report of Henri Verbrugghen’s 
4ébut at Minneapolis, by Florence L. C. 
Briggs, in your issue of Nov. 4, two 
themes by Alfred Hill, the New Zealand 
composer, are mentioned. Mrs. Briggs 
is quite correct in mentioning “Tangi” as 
a funeral lament, though it is actually 









Kurythmics 
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the crying of the relatives of the de- 
ceased around the body as it lies in the 
whare (house). “Waiata Poi’ means 
poi song, not dance. The poi is a little 
reed ball attached to a 4axen string, 
which is swung with a wrist movement, 
the body being slightly swayed. Though 
this number has been widely played and 
sung, it has never been really understood 
outside of New Zealand, and for that 
reason I make a point of manipulating 
the poi whenever I sing this song, and I 
may say that my presentation of the 
item is unique. My knowledge of the 
Maoris and their customs has been ob- 
tained by close association with the won- 
derful natives. IRMA CARON. 
New York, Nov. 10, 1922. 





“Thais” Meditation a Favorite 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of Nov. 4, you publish 
a list of the ‘“‘World’s Best Melodies,” 
selected by the Washington Evening 
Star. The list given is about what I 
would select, a good one. But where is 
the Meditation from “Thais” by Mas- 
senet, which is played by every violinist, 
and has melody in every measure? 

OTTO FESSLER. 

New York, Nov. 11, 1922. 
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The Fall Issue 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The Fall Issue itself is a really beauti- 
ful number, and seems better than ever 
in every way. It is a joy to read and 
a joy to look at. Did you have a gold 
cover to indicate the wealth of news in- 


side? 
HELEN HARRISON MILLS, 
Editor Official Bulletin of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 
Peoria, Ill., Nov. 10, 1922. 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your autumn edition is wonderful. 

I have had so much delight in reading 
the opening editorial by Mr. Freund, 
that I felt a strong impulse to write 
and say so. 

He is right; the artist must go on 
creating new forms of beauty (for which 
he lives and is gifted), even though half 
the world is busy trying to annihilate the 
other half. 

As a composer, I am interested in mak- 
ing my modest contribution to the 
strengthening output, realizing that the 
“to-morrow” of American art cannot 
come without the “to-day” of our effort 
and idealism, 

But chief and most eloquent of 
“nleaders of the cause” is unquestion- 
ably Mr. Freund. I felt that back in 
the days when he edited the American 
Musician. He now speaks with added 
authority and there is a mellow experi- 
ence and judgment in his present writing 
which commands the respect and admira- 
tion of all those who like myself strive 
to be forward-looking and optimistic but 
who nevertheless want the facts. 

May he live long to continue his great 
work. 

SAMUEL R. GAINES, Conductor, 
Columbus Musical Art Society. 
Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 9, 1922. 





To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I want to express my appreciation of 
the fine place you gave my article and 
my picture in your big issue of Oct. 21. 
I appreciate this keenly not only for 
personal reasons, but because it is indi- 
cative of the fine attitude your paper 
has always taken toward all matters 
connected with democratizing music. 

KARL W. GEHRKENS, 
President Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, Ohio, Nov. 11, 1922. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to extend to you my very 
hearty congratulations upon the magnifi- 
cent special Fall Issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

One is given a new sense of pride in 
wnat is being achieved musically in this 
country, and those who have followed 
the efforts which your journal has made 


in behalf of a more musical America 
cannot but be convinced of the un- 
dreamed of success with which those 
efforts are being everywhere rewarded. 
From coast to coast one sees great 


evidence of this fruitage. 

It is a particular pleasure to note the 
prominence given to the work of the 
State and National Federations of Mu- 
sic Clubs. There is no question about 






the effectiveness of their labors, and it 
is very gratifying indeed to have the fact 
recognized so generously. 
Best wishes for long continued success. 
CLARENCE GUSTLIN, 
First Vice-President, California Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs. 
Santa Ana, Cal., Nov. 11, 1922. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

We have just examined carefully the 
Autumn number of your issue and we 
desire to compliment you, not only on the 
number of pages in the issue, but on the 
very interesting reading matter that it 
contained. We were especially grateful 
to note the publication of the article by 
Mrs. Congdon about the musical outlook 
in Sherman, and we believe that the fact 
that this has appeared in your splendid 
magazine will be of considerable value 
to our city. 

We thank you for having published it. 

SHERMAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

S. V. Swain, Secretary. 
Sherman, Tex., Nov. 9, 1922. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I desire to express the gratitude and 
pleasure which the Special Fall edition 
has given me, and to thank you for your 
very generous and special attention to 
the work of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. The splendid recognition 
and prominence which you gave us in 
this magnificent edition will be of very 
great assistance in promoting our work, 
and we are all most deeply indebted to 
your thoughtfulness. 

With heartiest appreciation of Mr. 
Freund’s work for music, and the hope 
that he may continue along the same line 
for many years to come. 

LUCILLE M. Lyons, 
President National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 
Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 10, 1922. 





To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


_ We have received your Fall Issue and 
like it very much. It is a splendid paper, 
and everyone should read it. 
HELEN MAYER, 
Assistant Manager, 
Lansing Conservatory 
Lansing, Mich., Nov. 11, 1922. 





To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

_ Please let me extend my congratula- 
tions to you for the beautiful Fall Issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, 

I enjoyed every page of it and received 
a wonderful lot of information from it. 
With every good wish, 
CATHERINE K. OLDEN. 
Yazoo City, Miss., Nov. 10, 1922. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
This year’s Special Issue seems to me 
to be the biggest and best thing ever 
seen in American musical journalism. 
CHARLES H. MARSH. 
Redlands, Cal., Nov. 11, 1922. 





A Missing Address 


Will “Amateur” of Yazoo City, Miss., 
whose letter concerning the difficulty of 
getting songs published, appeared in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA’S “Open Forum” in the 
issue of Oct. 7, please send name and ad- 
dress to the editor as a subscriber wishes 
to communicate with him. 








PORTSMOUTH, OHIO.—Elmer Ende has 
been appointed organist and choirmaster 
of the Second Presbyterian Church and 
conductor of the Portsmouth Community 
Chorus. He has just completed three 
years’ service as teacher of organ and 
theory at Bluffton College. 
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MONTREAL GREETS BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Frieda Hempel with Monteux 
Forces in Attractive 
Concert 


By Harcourt Farmer 


MONTREAL, Nov. 13.— With Pierre 
Monteux conducting and Frieda Hempel 
as soloist, the Boston Symphony concert 
on Nov. 6 aroused tremendous enthusi- 
asm on the part of a large audience. Mr. 
Monteux gave a very fine reading of the 
Brahms First Symphony. Debussy’s 
“L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” was lucidly 


played, and an interesting, if somewhat 
Gallic, reading of the “Tannhauser” 
Overture finished the evening in a whirl 
of applause. 

Mme. Hempel’s fluid tones and dignity 
of utterance made her singing of the 
Mozart aria, “Deh’ Vieni,” an item of 
sheer beauty, and she was recalled many 
times. After her interpretation of the 
Polonaise from “Mignon,” there was pro- 
tracted applause, the singer being forced 
to return and bow eleven times. The 
concert was under Louis H. Bourdon’s 
direction. 

Under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Choral Society, the Montreal Musical 
Festival will be held early in 1923. 





ARTISTS IN YOUNGSTOWN 


Galli-Curci and Others 


Heard 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Nov. 11.—Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, appearing before the 
Monday Musical Club recently, opened 
Youngstown’s season, singing arias from 
“Carmen,” “Mignon,” “Les Huguenots” 
and “Samson et Dalila”; classic lieder, 
a group of Mexican folk-songs arranged 
by Frank LaForge, and a group of 
American songs, Georges Vause was at 
the piano. 

Amelita Galli-Curci made her first 
Youngstown appearance recently under 
none too favorable circumstances. The 
night was rainy, and some 3000 persons 
were kept outside waiting for the seat- 
ing arrangement of the new City Audi- 
torium to be completed. Mme. Galli- 
Curci did not cOmmence singing until 
after nine o’clock. The audience, which 
numbered about 4500, was enthusiastic 
and the singer responded to encore after 
encore. Manuel Berenguer supplied 
flute obbligatos, also playing a group of 
solos. This was the first event of the 
Youngstown Concert Course presented 
by Myra McKeown and May Beegle. 

Mrs. Joseph Altomond, pianist, Her- 
man Rosen, winner of the Ohio and 
National Federated Music Clubs’ prize 
for violin in 1920, and Leo Conway, 
Cleveland tenor, appeared before the 
Monday Musical Club on Oct. 23. Mrs. 
Altomond played Chopin’s Tarantella 
and Impromptu in F. 

Herman Rosen displayed excellent 
technique, tone, interpretative sense and 
poise in Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole and 
two groups of short numbers. Leo Con- 
way has a tenor voice of unusual quality 
and range but lacks maturity. 

WALTER E. KOONS. 


Matzenauer, 





Series Under Way in Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 11.—The first of 
this season’s series of Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals was given by Edward A. 
Mueller. The State Street M. E. Church 
Quartet, Mrs. Raymond Phillips, so- 
prano; Mrs. Raymond Hutchinson, alto; 
Weston Morrell, tenor, and Albert J. 
Schultz, bass, assisted. The Thursday 
Morning Musical Series has been re- 
sumed under.the leadership of Jeanette 
Wells Urban, soprano, and Hazel Dorey, 
pianist. There were over 500 present at 
the first concert, which was devoted to 
American Indian music. Pupils of the 
Virgil piano studio gave the first of a 
series of recitals under the direction of 
Corinnie Stubbs. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 





EVANSTON, ILL.—Herbert E. Hyde, 
organist, gave the dedication program on 
Oct. 26 at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
Evanston, IIl., on the five-manual organ 
just installed. Stanley Martin, Mrs. 
William Middleschulte, Eric DeLamarter, 
Palmer Christian, and Tina Mae Haines 
gave programs during the week on the 
same instrument. 


GLENN MORRIS STARK 


Vocal Instructor—Opera Coach 
Method Now Being Introduced in 
Studios Throughout United States 


Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 











AMLETO BARBIERI 


Voice Teacher 
ConcerRT AND Operatic CoacH 
Formerly Baritone, La Scala, Milan 


STUDIO: 240 WEST 72d ST., NEW YORK 
Columbus 7579 











TORONTO WELCOMES STARS 


Martinelli, Alda and Elman Provide Fine 
Events 


TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 11.—At their re- 
cital in Massey Hall on Oct. 31 Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, and Frances Alda, 
soprano, surpassed all their previous 
triumphs here. Not only was there a 
good attendance but so excellent were 
the groups presented by the artists and 
so enthusiastically were they applauded 
that an original program of eight num- 
bers was extended to twenty-two. Double 
and even triple encores were given by 
the vocalists. Both were good in their 
individual numbers as well as in their 
duet “Parle moi de ma mére” from 
“Carmen.” The piano accompaniments 
were ably played by Salvatore Fucito 
and Lester Hodges. The concert was 
under the local management of I. E. 
Suckling. 

Another artist who received an ex- 
ceptionally fine welcome was Mischa El- 
man. Massey Hall was not only packed 
to capacity but there was an overflow 
audience on the stage. The applause 
was generous and a number of encores 
were given. His accompaniments were 
well played by Josef Bonime. 

An unusual recital was given in 
Massey Hall by the Violin Master School 
of the Hambourg Conservatory of which 
Henri Czaplinski is the head. There 
was an attendance of over 2000, and 
seven solo violinists were heard—Cecil 
Figelski, Harry Milligan, S. K. Jaspan, 
John Langley, Eileen Ferguson Graham, 
Marjorie Stevens, Clarence Causton. 
The conductors were Boris Hambourg 
and Henri Czaplinski. It was announced 
that the gold medal donated by Mr. 
Czaplinski, to be known as the Catherine 
Hambourg Memorial Medal, had been 
awarded to Cecil Figelski. 

The Toronto Daily Star has resumed 
its series of free music concerts, and 
they are being largely attended. 

WILLIAM J. BRYANS. 





OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA.—The Ladies’ 
Music Club opened its season recently 
with a musical registration tea at the 
Huckins Hotel. Mrs. J. F. Metcalf, 
Marion Burton, Mrs. Earl Vir Den and 
Ellie Veach Baumgartner took part in 
the program; and Mrs, Charles B. Ames, 
president, spoke on the year’s work. 
Nina P. Gill was in charge of the opening 
program of the Junior MacDowell Club 
given in the studio of Hyla Long by 
Erma Voiers, Albert Kirkpatrick, Louise 
Kinkead, Emily Hess, Elizabeth Moore, 
— Stumpff and F. Overton Col- 
ert. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Paul Tchernikoff, 
ballet-master of the Washington Opera 
Company, gave an interesting program 
in his studio, assisted by his pupil, Eliza- 
beth Gardner. 





SEDALIA, Mo.—The Helen G. Steeie 
Music Club opened its year with a con- 
cert given by the new members, who 
were welcomed in an address by the club 
president, Mrs. E. F. Yancey. Those 
who took part in the recital were: Mrs. 
Julian Bagby, Natalie Miller Smith. 
Helen Archias, Noadine Brashear, Lillian 
McLachlin, Martha Malone, Helen Par- 
sons, Loretta Schowengerdt, Marguerite 
Cooper and Mrs. Fred Ross. William 
Dulaney Steele, husband of the late 
Helen G. Steele, founder of the club, 
followed his usual custom of sendine 
flowers to the first meeting. 





United States Marine Band Visits Port- 
land, Me. 

PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 11.—The United 

States Marine Band was cordially wel- 


comed in concert on the afternoon of 
Oct. 23, and again in the evening, at City 


Hall. William H. Santelmann conducted 
the first, and Taylor Branson the second 
part of the program. Solos were played 
by Robert E. Clark, trombone, and 
Arthur S. Whitcomb, cornet. The con- 
certs were under the local management 
of James H. Murren. 
FRED LINCOLN HILL. 





ORCHESTRA IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Cincinnati Symphony Plays With Albert 
Spalding—Sousa’s Band Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 11.—-The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, under Fritz. Reiner, 
opened the season at the Murat Theater 
on Oct. 30 under the auspices of the 
Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Association. 
The program included works of Beeth- 
oven and Wagner, and Brahms’ Con- 
certo for violin played by Albert Spald- 
ing, who added an encore number. 

Sousa’s Band was heard at Cadle 
Tabernacle on Oct. 25 with the following 
assisting artists: Marjorie Moody, so- 
prano; Caroline Thomas, violinist; John 
Dolan, cornetist, and George Carey, 
xylophonist. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





ST. JOHN, N. B.. HEARS DUPRE 


Glee Club Organized by Members of 
Anglican Church 


St. JOHN, N. B., Nov. 11.—Marcel 
Dupré, organist in Notre Dame Cathe- 


dral, Paris, played in St. John and Hali- 
fax on Oct. 27 and 28. In St. John he 
played in Centenary Methodist Church. 
The Orpheus Glee Club has been or- 
ganized in St. John, by members of St. 
John’s Anglican Church. Oratorios will 
be sung during the winter in the Church 
hall and elsewhere. W.J. MCNULTY. 





Philpitt to Present Artists in Florida 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 11.—S. Er- 
nest Philpitt, of the Philpitt Music Com- 
pany, announces the following attrac- 
tions: Jan. 19, Rachmaninoff; Jan. 26, 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, and Jan, 27, 
Geraldine Farrar. The concerts are to 
be given at the Duval County Armory. 
The three artists are to be heard under 
the same management at Tampa and 
Miami, Fla. WILLIAM MEYER. 





WICHITA, KAN.—At the October meet- 
ing of the Musical Art Society, held in 
the Guild Room of St. John’s Church, 
the program included a talk by Rev. 
E. E. Stauffer of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church on “The Relation of the Musi- 
cian to the Community.” Tenor solos 
were given by Roy Campbell, director 
of the Central Christian Church Choir, 
and piano numbers by Velma Snyder. 
A program of piano music was presented 
recently by pupils of the Wichita Coliege 
of Music. The performers were: Vir- 
ginia Collins, Krelia McChesney, Mar- 
garet Nicholls, Cliffe Crews, Mrs. C. C. 
Cotton, Sallie Lahey, Helen Burch, 
Alethia Phenneger, Bernice Burney, 
Lillian Pizinger, Dora Kullman and 
Eunice Hobson. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—The music programs 
given at the convention of the State 
Congress of Mothers at Albany recently 
were arranged by Mrs. Richard Phillips, 
chairman of the music committee. The 
following soloists were heard: Grace 
Held, Clara Chapman and Mrs. Phillips, 
sopranos; Mrs. Carl Haefner, contralto; 
John Dick, baritone; Regina Held, vio- 
linist, and Eleanor Van Doren, Peggy 
Osterhout and Jean Gillespie, pianists. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Byron 
Child, Mrs. DeWitt Ogsbury, Harry 
Alan Russell and Mrs. Ralph Winslow. 
Thomas F. O’Neil, violinist, was the solo- 
ist at the meeting of the Albany Com- 
munity Chorus at Chancellor’s Hall, with 
Joseph F. Dwyer at the piano. The Aida 
Instrumental Quartet of New York pre- 
sented a musical program at the First 
Methodist Church. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—In a program 
arranged by Elizabeth Kleist and Mrs. 
Walter L. Hutchins, and given at the 
Historical Society’s building, solos were 
contributed by Phemis Paul and Mrs. 
George J. Perkins, sopranos; Mrs. F. 
Goodwin George, contralto; Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt, violinist; and Jeannette Van- 
derheyden, Mary Hoeflich and Elizabeth 
Kleist, pianists. A trio comprising Mrs. 
Perkins, Mrs. George, and Mrs. G. 
Ernest Fisher was also heard. The ac- 
companists were Mrs. George D. Elwell, 
Esther D. Kenneston and Lydia F. 
Stevens. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY OPEN: 
LANSING CONCERT COUR: 


Teachers’ Association Elects Officers :; 
Plans Student Events—Faculty 
Series 


LANSING, MicH., Nov. 11.—The ‘ 
troit Symphony, under the leadership . 
its assistant conductor, Victor Ko, 
opened the Philharmonic Course at 
Prudden Auditorium on Tuesday eve. 
ning. A popular program was «. 
corded tremendous’ applause. L.ya 
Schkolnik, concertmaster, played he 
violin solo with harp accompaniment in 
the Handel Largo. 

The Lansing Music Teachers’ Ass: ¢j- 
ation will again be active this seas n 
under the leadership of James Tillits) 
newly-elected president. Florence Birs. 
all, violinist, is vice-president; Clyde 
Sevreance, violinist, secretary, and Be\le 
Garender Bergmann, soprano, treasurer, 
A special meeting will be called to 
formulate plans for joint programs by 
pupils of association members. 

A series of faculty concerts has been 
arranged for Sunday afternoons at Ply. 
mouth Congregational Church. (Cra 
Lathard, ’cellist, and Otis Patton, head 
of the voice department, Lansing Con- 
servatory of Music, will be heard in the 
first program. THERESA SHIER 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club Round Table opened its 
season with a luncheon, at which the 
following student members contributed 
a program: Josephine Horner, Bluma 
Rappaport, Willetta Mae Clarke, Ruth 
Herbst, Ethel Crider, Kathryn Ball, and 
Delphi Powell, four-year-old violin pupil 
of Mabelle New Williams. Musical topics 
were discussed by Mrs. A. M. Fischer, 
Mrs. James Chalkley, Mildred Duggan, 
Bessie Guinn, Mrs. T. H. Flannery and 
Alice Simpson. Mrs. Alfred Duerler 
presided, in the absence of the president, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. 





Mrs. John A, Drake of New York gave 
an informal tea at her home recently at 
which a program was given by Anton 
George Bilotti, pianist, and Paul Langer, 
former ’cellist of the Royal Serbian Or- 
chestra, and at one time instructor to the 
King of Montenegro. Mr. Bilotti played 
a number of his own compositions, and 
Mr. Langer was also heard in interesting 
solos, using a Francesco Ruggieri instru- 
ment said to be more than. 200 years old. 
Mr. Bilotti, who was born in New York, 
studied in Naples. 





Sigmund Spaeth has been booked for a 
number of lectures before Rotary Clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce and conserva- 
tories during the season. Dr. Spaeth 
has lately gone under the management 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 





Henry F. Seibert, organist and choir- 
master of Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York, conducted a musica! 
service at the church on the afternoon 
of Nov. 5. The choir had the assistance 
of Christiaan Kriens, violinist; Vera 
Curtis, soprano; Margaret Huston, s0- 
prano; Mabel Cheney, contralto; Bruce 
Benjamin, tenor, and Vernon Jacobson, 
baritone. 





CoLumBus, OHIO.—The Grace Hamil 
ton Morrey School presented students 11 
recital recently. ‘he heads of the de 
partments—Grace Hamilton Morrey, 
piano; Margaret Parry Hast, voice, and 
Vera Watson Downing, violin—were 
heard in recital on the occasion of 4 
visit to the school by Daisy Jean, Belgian 
‘cellist and harpist. Marguerite Maniey 
Seidel, a pupil of Ethel Leginska, 445 
engaged Louis Waldemar Sprague, ¢0! 
poser and pianist, to conduct classes 4! 
her studio in composition and analys!s. 
Alice B. Turner presented six young sing 
ers in the first of a series of six recita!s 
in her studio. Marguerite Heer Oma! 
was the accompanist. 


Goldie Mede has 
been engaged by Capital University 4° 
assistant to H. Dana Strother, dire 


and teacher of violin. Maud Cockins 14s 
resumed her violin teaching after a sum 
mer in Carolina. Lucille Pollard Ne!/es 
has reopened her studio after a summe! 
in Colorado. Marie Donavan, teacher : 
singing, has resumed her classes. 





FLEMINGTON, N. J.—Norman Lan 


choirmaster of the Presbyterian Chur): 


gave a recital for the Women’s Club °& 
cently. His program included a son‘ 


of his own, played for the first time 2° 


dedicated to Elias Vosseller, organist #' 
the church many years ago. 
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PERCY 
RECTOR 
STEPHENS’ 


PUPIL 


——THIS IS 
WHAT MR. HENDERSON 
OF THE HERALD SAYS:— 


“Norman Johnston, bary- 
tone, gave a song recital 
yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall. This new- 
comer revealed some 
merits which may com- 
mend him to the consider- 
ation of observant music 
lovers. He sang songs of 
varying sentiments and 
styles with intelligence and 
with a finish which proved 
that he had studied 
each lyric carefully. His 
phrasing and shading were 
good. His tone production 
was generally free, and in 
the delivery of head tones he 
showed the kind of skill that 
many singers seek but fail to 
find.’’—Nov. 8, 1922. 
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Boston Greets San Carlo Singers 





Fortune Gallo’s Company Presents Interesting Répertoire in 
First Half of Two Week’s Season—Operas Find Music 
Lovers Responsive and Large Audiences Are the Rule 





By HENRY LEVINE 
DULL LLCO DOG COCGAAMOROGEULUOSOOLMOLGSHODUOLOUASAOOTOOALLTTIVINOUOITTINONOOTOnATTOMONOTTITNULHITNOGTTIIUTTII INUIT ONTTIIINTTGTTI MINOT TTOTTITTTTTIIT 


OSTON, Nov. 13.—The San Carlo 

Opera Company opened a two weeks’ 
season at the Boston Opera House, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 6. The fall visit 
of Fortune Gallo’s company has come to 
be looked upon as a regular part of Bos- 
ton’s music calendar. The attendance 
during the week was gratifyingly large, 
several of the performances being sold 


out. The company maintained the praise- 
worthy standards established in its pre- 
vious visits. 

The opening opera, “Aida,” attracted 
a notable audience. Marie Rappold, as 
Aida, gave a dramatic portrayal of the 
part, and sang brilliantly. Eleanora Cis- 
neros as Amneris was vocally and his- 
trionically very effective. Manuel Salazar 
gave a routined performance of Radames. 
Mario Valle, as Amonasro, dominated 
the “Nile Scene” with his realistic act- 
ing and vocal skill. Lesser réles were de- 
pendably sung by Natale Carvi as The 
King, Pietro de Biasi as Ramfis, Fran- 
cesco Curci as the Messenger, Anita Kli- 
nova as the Priestess. The chorus sang 
with commendable precision. Incidental 
dances were performed by Stasia Ledowa 
and ballet. The conducting of Carlo 
Peroni was distinguished for its fire, 
rhythmic ease, and fitting sense of tempi. 

“Rigoletto” was given on Tuesday 
evening. Gennaro Barra as the Duke, 
sang agreeably. Richard Bonelli gave a 
vivid portrayal of the colorful réle of 
Rigoletto. Josephine Lucchese sang 
Gilda with marked success. She pos- 
sesses a beautiful coloratura voice and 
employs it with regard for artistic val- 
ues. Mr. De Biasi, as Sparafucile, Stella 
de Mette as Maddalena, Mr. Cervi as 
Monterone, Antonio Canova as_ the 
Conte di Ceprano, Frances Morosini as 
the Contessa di Ceprano, Mr. Curci as 
Borsa, and Alice Homer as the Page, 
gave adequate presentations of their re- 
spective parts. Aldo Franchetti conducted 
tastefully. 

“Tales of Hoffmann” was the Wednes- 
day matinée bill. Miss Lucchese sang 
Olympia skilfully, and gave a comely 
presentation of Antonia. Romeo Bos- 
cacci conveyed the romantic nature of 
Hoffmann and sang dependably. Giuli- 
ette was sung by Sofia Charlebois, Nico- 
laus by Miss de Mette, the Voice by 
Frances Morosini, Spalanzi and Crespel 
by Mr. Cervi, Nathanael by Miss Kli- 
nova, Luther and Schlemil by Mario 
Novelli, Coppelius and Dappertutto by 
Mr. Valle, Miracle by Mr. De Biasi, 
Cochenille and Franz by Mr. Curci. Mr. 
Peroni conducted. 

“Tosca” was brilliantly performed on 
Wednesday evening. Anna Fitziu gave 


a stirring vocal and dramatic perform- 
ance of the title réle. Mr. Valle was a 
vindictive Scarpia; his deep and reso- 
nant baritone is one of the outstanding 
male voices of the company. Manuel 
Salazar’s Cavaradossi was adequate. 
Minor réles were capably sung by Mr. 
De Biasi as Angelotti, Mr. Cervi as a 
Sacristan, Mr. Curci as Spoletta, Mario 
Novelli as Scharrone, Pietro Canova as 
the Jailer, and Miss Klinova as a Shep- 
herd Boy. Mr. Peroni again conducted. 


A Japanese “Butterfly” 


The skilful singing and fine acting of 
Tamaki Miura were the outstanding fea- 
tures of the “Madama Butterfly” per- 
formance on Thursday evening. Miss 
Klinova was dependable as Suzuki; Mr. 
Barra, as the philandering Pinkerton, 
was effective; Richard Bonelli’s deep 
baritone voice of rich quality passed not 
unnoticed in the portrayal of Sharpless; 
Mr. Cervi sang and acted well the part 
of Goro; ever dependable Mr. Cervi was 
the stupid and amorous Yamadoro; and 
Mr. De Biasi was the Bonze. Mr. Fran- 
chetti conducted. 

The guest artist for the performance of 
“Carmen” was Ester Ferrabini, who re- 
peated the success she achieved last year 
in the portrayal of the title réle. She was 
greeted demonstratively by her Boston 
friends and was the recipient of many 
floral tributes. Mr. Valle made an excel- 
lent E’scamillo, and Amador Famadas 
an agreeable Don Jose. Mr. De Biasi as 
Zuniga, and Mr. Curci as Morales, were 
adequate. Mme. Charlebois gave a wist- 
ful portrayal of Micaela. Misses Klinova 
and Morosini were capable as F'rasquita 
and Mercedes, respectively. Mr. Peroni 
conducted with his wonted excellence. 

“Faust” was performed on the Satur- 
day matinée. Henri Scott as Mephis- 
topheles, and Mr. Bonelli, as Valentine, 
dominated the performance with their 
histrionic realism and commendable vo- 
cal attributes. Mr. Boscacci as Faust, 
Mme. Charlebois as Marguerite, Miss 
Klinova as Siebel, William Giuliani as 
Wagner, and Miss Morosini as Martha, 
sang their respective parts with rou- 
tined skill. 

“Gioconda” formed the bill on Satur- 
day evening. Marie Rappold gave her 
customary brilliant performance, both 


vocally and histrionically. Mr. Barra 
sang Enzo creditably; Miss de Mette 
sang Laura impressively. Adequate 


performances of the secondary réles were 
given by Mr. De Biasi as Alvice, Miss 
Klinova as La Cieca, Vincent Ballester 
as Barnaba, Mr. Cervi as Zuane, Mr. 
Giuliani as Un Cantore, and Mr. Curci 
as Isepo. Mr. Peroni was a capable 
conductor. 





VISITORS SWELL 


Sophie Braslau, De Gogorza, 
McCormack Heard—Irish 
Band Plays 


By Henry Levine 

Boston, Nov. 13.—Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, and Emilio de Gogorza, bari- 
tone, appeared at Symphony Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 5, in the second of 
the Steinert series of five concerts. Miss 
Braslau sang seventeenth century songs, 
a group of four songs by Schubert, and a 
group of songs in English. Mr. de Go- 
gorza also sang seventeenth century airs, 


three songs by Griffes and French and 
Spanish songs. To her numbers Miss 
Braslau brought a luxurious contralto 
voice of unusual depth and _ sonority. 
More than on previous occasions she 
sought primarily to convey the dramatic 
significance of many of her songs, em- 
ploying effective pauses and sharply con- 
trasting dynamics to achieve her pur- 
poses. Mr. de Gogorza was at all times 
the high polished singer, adept in the 
subtleties of song. His interpretations 
were object lessons in intensity achieved 
without loss of poise, and in dramatic 
portrayals accomplished without sacrifice 
of tonal beauty. Ethel Cave-Cole, for 
Miss Braslau, and Helen M. Winslow, 
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for Mr. de Gogorza, were excellent ac- 
companists. 

John McCormack gave his second Bos- 
ton concert at Symphony Hall on Friday 
evening, Nov. 10. As usual, the audi- 
torium was filled to overflowing. Part 
of his program was devoted to old Italian 
airs by Peri, Lotti and Giordani, which 
he vivified with his spontaneity, intensity 
and artistry. Dramatically effective were 
César Franck’s “La Procession,” Zan- 
donai’s “La Serenata,’ Arthur Foote’s 
“Song of the Mill” (performed for the 
first time), and Hugo Wolf’s “Wo Find 
Ich Trost,” sung in German. The last 
was incidentally the first German song 
which Mr. McCormack has sung in his 
Boston concerts. Besides his inimitable 
Irish folk-songs, Mr. McCormack sang 
songs in English by Watts, Stanford, Os- 
good and Sullivan. Albert W. Snow 
played the organ part in Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “Lost Chord.” Rudolph Bochco 
presented two groups of violin solos, and 


Edwin Schneider accompanied with his 
usual excellence. 

The People’s Symphony, conducted by 
Emil Mollenhauer, gave its third concert 
of the season at the St. James Theater, 
on the same afternoon. Carmela Ippolito, 
violinist, was the assisting soloist. The 
orchestral program consisted of Cha- 
brier’s Overture to “Gwendoline,” the 
Schumann Symphony in D Minor, and 
Svendsen’s “Kronungs Marsch,” which 
the orchestra performed with the sea- 
soned assurance that is characteristic of 
its work this year. Miss Ippolito made 
her third appearance in as many seasons 
with the orchestra, playing on this occa- 
sion Bruch’s G Minor Concerto. Her 
performance revealed her as a violinist 
of signal distinction. Her tone has depth 
and purity, her bowing is flexible and 
authoritative, and her sense of musical 
style is noteworthy for its tastefulness. 
Despite her youth she has already 
achieved marked success. Her present 
capacities augur well for a brilliant 
future. 

The Irish Regiment Band of Toronto, 
conducted by Lieut. J. Andrews Wiggins, 
played at Symphony Hall on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 5. The assisting soloists 
were Beatrice O’Leary, soprano; Pipe- 
Major John Trenholme, William To and 
R. E. Everson, cornetists. The band 
played the “Lily of Killarney” overture 
by Benedict; a Suite of “Irish Pictures” 
by Ansell; a “Grand Review of Ancient 
and Modern Irish Music,” including songs 
of the sixteenth century to the present 
day, specially arranged by Hughes; a 
descriptive idyll, “The Warbler’s Sere- 
nade,” by Perry; “The Racket at Gilli- 
gan,” and Arthur Sullivan’s “The Em- 
erald Isle.” With native zeal and skill in 
effective band performance, conductor 
and musicians stirred enthusiasm with 
their picturesque portrayals of the de- 
scriptive Irish music. ; 

Moshe Paranov gave a piano recital at 
Jordan Hall on Friday evening, Nov. 10, 
playing compositions by Bach, Schumann, 
Couperin, Chopin, Debussy, Moussorgsky, 
Secriabine, Rachmaninoff, Goossens, Du- 
casse, Ravel and Liszt. Mr. Paranov’s 
performance disclosed a pianist of highly 
individual traits. Especially marked was 
his sensitiveness to tonal color. He dis- 
closed an uncommon delicacy and refine- 
ment of touch. Likewise noteworthy 
were his grasp of melodic line, his 
carving of phrases in clear relief, and of 
his sense of lyric beauty. But while 
the poetic aspects of his playing were 
chiefly arresting, the technical and 
bravura feats accomplished were also 
worthy of note. 





New York Philharmonic at Worcester 


WoRCESTER, MASS., Nov. 11.—Fully 
1500 lovers of music signified delighted 
approval of the symphonic treat given in 
Mechanics Hall last evening by the New 


York Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Josef Stransky. The concert was the 
second in the Steinert series. Alexander 


Siloti, as soloist, gave a fine performance 
of “The Wanderer” of Schubert-Liszt. 
The audience was in a happy mood from 
the opening of the first movement of the 
Beethoven Symphony, No. 7, to the final 
notes of Wagner’s “The Ride of the 
Valkyries.” The orchestra also _pre- 
sented Liszt’s “Tasso” and “Sounds of 
the Forest,” from “Siegfried,” and the 
“Prize Song,” from “Meistersinger.” 
Tyra L. FULLER. 





BostoN.—The Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs’ contest for young 
musicians will be held in Steinert Hall 
on a date between Feb. 15 and March 30. 
This test is preliminary to the Biennial 
contest of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs to be held in Asheville, N. 
C., in June. 


Boston, Nov. 11.—Etta Bradley, so- 
whose artistic career is being 





prano, ( 
guided by Theodore Schroeder, filled 
many successful engagements dur- 


ing the past season, and the present 
season is winning her many new engage- 
ments and _ re-appearances. She is 
planning recitals in Boston and New 
York this winter. 
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International Tribute to Be Paid 


to Man Who Developed Player-Piano 


PTTL LOLOL TUC TOOLTIP LUTON ITAL LULU NUTT OTTO OOOO TT 


Henry Barnes Tremaine, 
President of Aeolian Com- 
pany, to Be Honored in 
Many Countries for His 
Work in Opening Up New 
Realm in Music — Special 
Week of Commemoration 
Will Mark His Thirty-fifth 
Year with Company and 
Twenty-fifth as President 


HE dedication of a week of music, to 

be known as International Tribute 
Week, to Henry Barnes Tremaine, Presi- 
dent of the Aeolian Company, brings into 
prominence for the first time the identity 
of the man who has opened up a new 
realm of music. During the week of Nov. 
20 all music loving countries will unite 
to honor Mr. Tremaine, who, thirty-five 
years ago, saw a sound idea in a crude 
reed instrument and through his vision 
and perseverance carried it through 


many stages of development until to-day, 
as the piayer-piano, it is a universal 
means for contact with music. 

A number of artists and patrons of 
music, who have long known and under- 
stood Mr. fremaine’s achievements in the 
field of music, have tormed themselves 
into a committee of 100 to recognize him 
publicly as the leader of a new phase of 
musical progress, characterized by the 
ability to produce musical tone without 
recourse to the highly trained nerves 
and muscles of a small minority, 

The week of Nov. 20 has been selected 
because during that time will occur Mr. 
Tremaine’s thirty-fifth anniversary with 
the Aeolian Company and his twenty- 
fifth as its president. 

Never before in the history of music 
has a musical event of equal magnitude 
or significance been attempted. England, 
Japan, Spain, France, Canada, the Ar- 
gentine and Mexico are some of the 
countries which will co-operate with the 
United States in honoring the man who 
is devoting his life to increasing human 
enjoyment through his idea. 

International ‘Tribute Week will open 
with a world-wide concert on Monday, 
and during the week there will be daily 
concerts and recitals in theaters, halls, 
schools and private homes throughout the 
world. Special programs have been pre- 
pared in conjunction with leading musi- 
cal authorities in the United States and 
have been suggested to local committees. 

Among the outstanding events in New 
York City will be a series of recitals and 
an exhibition of historic musical instru- 
ments in Aeolian Hall. The exhibition 
will trace each step of the growth of the 
Duo-Art piano from the first use of a 
string to produce a musical tone to its 
present form. The collection has been 
gathered from many sources and will be 
one of the most complete ever assembled. 
Among the instruments will be the musi- 
cal bow of prehistoric times, the first 
rude effort toward musical expression; 
the monochord, which followed it, also a 
product of prehistoric days; the psaltery 
of Biblical times; the dulcimer, the vir- 
ginal and spinet, the clavichord and 
harpsichord, from which came later the 
pianoforte; then the organette, from 
which grew the orchestrelle, the highest 
type of Aeolian, from which the Aeolian 
Company takes its name. The Aeolian 
pipe organ, the first pipe organ to em- 
body the roll-playing principle, brings 
the collection up to fairly modern times. 
The pianola attachment takes it a step 
further; the pianola-piano containing the 
roll apparatus is the next logical develop- 
ment. The piano was gradually dropped 
and the term pianola, coined by Mr. 
Tremaine himself, has since been adopted 
into the language of every civilized coun- 
try to identify the highest embodiment of 
the player-piano idea. 

The original pianola, from which the 
present industry has grown, will be pre- 
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sented to the Smithsonian Institute dur- 
ing International Tribute Week. 
The calendar for the week includes: 


Monday, international music day, on 
which concerts throughout the world will 
give international significance to the 
opening day. 

Tuesday, home music day, to emphasize 
generally the importance of the right 
kind of music as an inspiration in daily 
life. Compositions designed to appeal to 
children will be played in special musi- 
cales for them. Among these have been 
suggested Sternberg’s “The Clown,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “Brer’ Rabbit,” Maeterlinck’s 
“The Bluebird,” Schumann’s “Album for 
the Young,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite” 
and many others. 

_Wednesday, Paderewski day, in recog- 
nition of Paderewski’s reappearance on 
the concert stage in New York. At 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, when he will 
play in person in Carnegie Hall, his 
“Minuet” will be played the world over. 
Millions of persons will be able to listen 
to Paderewski’s own performance by 
means of the Duo-Art for which he 
records. 

Thursday, Duo-Art day, on which first 
place will be given in world-wide concert 
programs to the instrument which em- 
bodies Mr. Tremaine’s original idea in 
its highest form. On this day also will 
be announced the winner of prize essay 
contests which have been conducted in 
the schools for the best 1000-word com- 
position on the relation of the Duo-Art to 
music in the home. Duo-Art concerts 
will be held in many high schools. 

Friday, great masters’ day, on which 
the works of the greatest composers and 
interpreters of all times will form the 
basis for music events. 

Saturday, the closing day, which will 
be given over to community celebrations 
of local music and musicians through 
festivals and pageants. 

Heads of music departments in schools 
and colleges throughout the United 
States and great teachers of music in 
leading institutions of Europe have ex- 
pressed a desire to help make Interna- 
tional Tribute Week a success. Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music in London; Sir Hugh 
Allen, principal of Royal College of 
Music in London; Alfred Cortot and 
Isidor Philipp of the Paris Conservatory, 
Professor Edward Dickinson of Oberlin 
and Professor Walter R. Spalding of 
Harvard are among the musical edu- 
cators who are members of the com- 
mittee. 

Other members of the group in this 
country include Walter Damrosch, Ig- 
nace Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, Harold 
Bauer, Rudolph Ganz, Percy Grainger, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Pierre Monteux, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony; 
United States Senator William M. Calder 
of New York, Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, 
Frederick Steinway, Melville E. Stone 
and Norman Hapgood. Cecile Chami- 
nade, Ethel Leginska, Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, Cyril Scott, Eugene Goossens and 
Sir Landon Ronald are among the mem- 
bers of the European branch of the com- 
rnittee. 


LIMA’S NEW CHOIR BUSY PREPARING FOR SPRING 





Daniel Protheroe Sings Baritone Role in 
His Cantata—Visit of Ukrainians 


LIMA, OHIO, Nov. 11.— Lima’s new 
Women’s Chorus is being gradually 
molded into shape by its conductor, Millie 
Sonntag Urfer. Percy Rector Stephens of 
New York, who accepted Mrs. Urfer’s in- 
vitation to conduct the initial concert to 
be given in the spring, has just forwarded 
the complete program of works, some of 
which are in manuscript. The new 
chorus will include fifty of the finest 
female voices in northwestern Ohio. 

Daniel Protheroe, the Welsh adjudi- 
cator of Chicago, recently sang the bari- 
tone part in a performance here of his 
cantata, “Eastertide,” sung by a chorus 
of 100, selected from the choir of Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Welsh choirs of Gomer and Venedocia. 
The other soloists were Anna Roberts 
Davis, soprano; Effie Hunt, contralto, 
and J. Alfred Breese, tenor. C. A. Rich- 
mond was at the organ and Marganet 
Jones at the piano. The performance 
was conducted by Mark Evans. 

Because of some important changes 
contemplated in the incorporation of the 
Arts Club of Lima, no official announce- 


ments have yet been made concernj » 


this enterprise of musical Lima, head ; 


by Rhea Watson Cable, beyond the f:-; 
that a building will be secured as +i. 


home of the organization. 


The Ukrainian National Chorus scor { 


heavily with a small audience recent y. 
Although complimentary to Lima’s g¢ \. 
erously recognized musical intelligen: . 
that the visit nevertheless was ill-advis. ; 
was proved by the meager attendan.« 
Lima, the only city visited on tour , 
this organization not of the metropolit: ) 
class, has no Russian community nor d 
tinctively foreign quarter characteris: ; 
of all the larger manufacturing citics, 
Bluffton, village college community ©» 
the northwest, sent 150 auditors. 

The program presented by the Woin- 
en’s Music Club recently proved one of 
the most effective given by the cli 
Famous poems that have been utilized |, 
great composers were presented, with ii- 
troductory remarks by Mrs. W. A. Cam»- 
bell. Musicians taking part included 
Josephine Sherwood Mehaffey, Mrs. An- 
drew Dimond, Mrs. E. A. Siferd, Irene 
Harruff Klinger, Mrs. Harry Macdona\i, 
Mrs. J. E. Dexter, Mrs. R. O. Woods, 
Mrs. Paul Timmerman, Mrs. P. J. H 
bart, Leona Feltz and James Allen 
Grubb, tenor. H. EUGENE HALL. 





MOBILE’S SEASON BEGINS 





Club Members Present Programs and 
Junior League is Formed 


MoBILE, ALA., Nov. 4—At the first 
concert of the Music Study Club on Oct. 
31 at Christ Church Chapter House Miss 
Vickers, Miss Brown, Mrs. Lundy, Mrs. 
Lynch, Miss Goldsby, Mrs. Nestor, Miss 
Quarles and Mrs. Wright sang; Mrs. 
Wakefield, Miss Potter and Mrs. Crosby 
gave piano solos; Mrs. Simon and Miss 
Schwaemmle played the violin; Miss 
Kirkbride, Mrs. Murry and Mrs. Crosby 
furnished the accompaniments, and Mrs. 
Edgar supplied the program notes. 

The Chopin Club gave its first concert 
on Nov. 1 at Reynalds Music Hall with 
Mrs. Leftwich presiding. Mrs. Schock, 
Mrs. Moulton and Miss Perkins were 
heard in piano numbers; Miss McCurron, 
Mrs. Scheurode, Mrs. Leftwich, Mrs. 
MeMillan and Mrs. Kern in vocal num- 
bers; Mrs. Horn was heard in violin 
solos, and Mrs. Kling, Miss Stiring and 
Mrs. Mouton played the accompaniments. 

The Mobile Choral Club met for the 
first time on Oct. 2 in the Y. M. C. A. 
tea room. The chorus will comprise 
from thirty-five to fifty members this 
year. Herbert Bruner _is_ president; 
P. J. Colvin conductor; Kittiebelle Stirl- 
ing, accompanist, and F. J. Dillon, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

A Junior Music Lovers’ League has 
been formed which may engage artists 
this season. 

Mrs. I, FRIED. 


Greensboro Hears “Impresario” 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Oct. 28.—William 
Wade Hinshaw’s production of Mozart’s 
“Impresario,” with Percy Hemus in the 
title-réle, was given on Oct. 17 under the 
auspices of the State College for Women. 
Lottice Howell was a newcomer to the 
cast, which included Hazel Huntington, 
Gladys Craven, Thomas McGranahan 
and Francis Tyler. The performance 
was witnessed by an audience estimated 
at 1500 persons. 





Ruth Jones Plays in Lexington 

LEXINGTON, Ky., Oct. 28.—Ruth Jones 
of Louisville, violinist, was warmly 
greeted in a recital in the chapel of the 
University of Kentucky on Oct. 10. Miss 
Jones, who is a pupil of Auer, played 
artistically and with pure, resonant tone 
Bruch’s D Minor Concerto, the Prelu- 
dium and Allegro by Pugnani-Kreisler 
and other numbers, with Mrs. Newton 
Crawford at the piano. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 





Fort Pierce Municipality Makes Appro- 
priation for Band Music 
FORT PIERCE, FLA., Oct. 21.—The City 
Council has come forward with $1,200 
for the Fort Pierce Band, which will give 
concerts during the season from Decem- 
ber until April. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Espicea Ross, 
thirteen-year-old pupil of Mrs. John Cal- 
vin Wells, played Mendelssohn’s First 
Concerto with an orchestra conducted by 
Henry Cornely as the chief feature in a 
concert at the Riverside Avenue Chris- 
tian Church. She was enthusiastically 
recalled and played Liszt’s “Rigoletto” 
Fantasia. The young pianist is a daugh- 
ter of Rev. and Mrs. Charles W. Ross. 


“IMPRESARIO” IN ATHENS 


Marie Tiffany Heard in Recital—State 
Clubs Meet 


ATHENS, GA., Nov. 4.—Mozart’s “Im- 
presario” with Percy Hemus, Francis 
Tyler, Thomas McGranahan, Haze! 
Huntington, Lottice Howell and Gladys 


Craven in the cast was presented by 
William Wade Hinshaw on Oct. 21. 

Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, displayed excellent qualities in 
her second recital at Lucy Cobb Insti- 
tute on Oct. 19. 

Louise Rostand, mezzo-contralto, 
teacher at Lucy Cobb Institute, sang a 
group of songs at the meeting of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs in this 
city on Oct. 12. She was accompanied 
by Harriet May Crenshaw. Margarethe 
Morris, a young girl from the American 
Conservatory in Chicago, was heard in 
piano and violin numbers in the Seney 
Stovall Chapel recently, playing both in- 
struments equally well. Frances Bond 
accompanied her in her violin numbers, 
and Harriet May Crenshaw in the first 
movement of Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in 
G Minor. 








ORCHESTRA FOR ROANOKE 





Nucleus of Twenty Begins Work—Two 
Sousa Concerts 


ROANOKE, VA., Nov. 11.—A great deal 
of interest and enthusiasm are being 
shown in the organization of a symphony 
orchestra for Roanoke. The first meet- 
ing was held in October, at which twenty 
instruments were represented. M. F. 
Holroyd of Roanoke, violinist, will as- 
sume the leadership, and Secretary 
Creighton of the Y. M. C, A. has ten- 
dered the use of the auditorium for re- 
hearsals. The plan is to develop first th 
string and woodwind sections, adding 
the brass necessary to balance proper!) 
the other instruments. 

Two fine programs were given recently 
at the City Auditorium by John Philip 
Sousa and his band. Assisting artists 
were Marjorie Moody, soprano, and 
Caroline Thomas, violinist. 





Nevin and Milligan Give Program in 
Rome, Ga. 


ROME, GA., Oct. 28.—Olive Nevin, sv- 
prano, and Harold Milligan, compose’- 
pianist, were heard by a large audienc 
in their program, “Three Centuries 
American Song,” on Oct. 18. This w2s 
the first number in the artists’ serics 
sponsored by the Rome Musical Associa 
tion. 





Marie Tiffany Opens Atlanta Series 


ATLANTA, Oct. 21.—Marie Tiffany, 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, g: 
the first concert in the Fine Arts C 
Series on Oct. 17 and was given a cord 
reception. The following day she sas 
for the Atlanta Junior Music Club : 
proved to be a very interesting singer 
children’s songs. The second number 
the Fine Arts series will be given 
Mildred Delma, soprano, on Nov. 6. 
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[Continued from page 4] 





week, presenting a program which 
ided works of Beethoven, Schubert, 


mela 


Br ams, Rachmaninoff and others, be- 
sides a group of her native folk-songs. 
Th: Beethoven numbers, “Freudvoll und 
Leiivoll” and “Die Ehre Gottes,” espe- 
cially the latter, require a broader style 
than that of Miss Prochazka, and Schu- 
bert has written more interesting songs 
than “Die Sterne” and “Die Kranze,” 
though these two were, in the matter of 


performance, among the best that the 
singer gave. The folk-songs were good 
examples of their particular genre and 
were sung with spirit. Miss Prochazka’s 
yoice is one of considerable beauty, espe- 
cially in the middle of the scale. She has, 
S however, the unfortunate habit of carry- 
ing her medium register too far up, 
which results in constriction which in 
turn results in deflection from pitch as 
well as impairment of tone quality. The 
singer has, however, that most valuable 
asset on the concert platform, charm of 
manner, and this, together with obvious 
musicianship and intelligence in the mat- 
ter of grasping the meaning of her song, 
makes her a recitalist of more than usual 
interest. Blair Neale was at the piano. 
J. A. H. 





Clara Clemens, Nov. 7 


With Walter Golde at the piano to 
S<upply accompaniments of quality, Clara 
Clemens gave a song recital in the Town 
Hall Tuesday evening which possessed 
the individual characteristics noted of 
her previous recitals in the Metropolis. 
Her program was one of much solid, and 
some stolid, material. It was sung with 
intellectual grasp and insight. There 
was style in all she undertook, whether 
}it was music by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Loewe, Reger, Pfitzner, Respighi or 
Grieg. Her breath management was 
admirable and some soft tones were of 
very pretty quality. But the voice was 
not always tractable and the tone tended 
both toward hollowness and a tremolo. 
A “Wiegenlied” by Reger was the most 
successful number of a group devoted 
to that composer, Pfitzner and Strauss, 
and the now almost inevitable “Nebbie” 
of Respighi had a place of saliency in 
an Italian group which also included an 
arrangement by Kurt Schindler of 
Pedrell’s “La Gaita Allegra.” a oe 


Elsie Raymond, Nov. 7 


“Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida,” 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca” “Mon coeur 


souvre & ta voix” from “Samson et 
Dalila” and the Lullaby from “Jocelyn” 
had a place with Giordano’s “Caro Mio 
Ben,” Hahn’s “L’Heure Exquise,” 
Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” Harriet 
Ware’s “Stars” and Del-Riego’s “O Dry 
Those Tears” on the song program which 
Elsie Raymond, soprano, gave in Car- 
negie Hall Tuesday evening. She was 
liberally applauded and received many 
flowers. Alessandro Scuri played her 
accompaniments. B. Bb. 








May Korb, Nov. 8 


May Korb, coloratura soprano, who 
vas heard at the Stadium during the 


ummer, gave her first New York re- 
ital in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday 
tfternoon of last week. Miss Korb’s 
rst group began with Beethoven’s 
‘Andenken” and ended with the aria of 
ostanze from Mozart’s “Die Ent- 
fubrung,” the second included songs by 
‘hubert, Brahms, Ries and Mendels- 
on; the third, more or less modern 
French numbers, and the fourth, songs 
1 English. 

Though as yet immature as an artist, 
liss Korb’s singing is of unusual charm. 
Lhe voice “lies high,” as singers say, and 
ie quality is fresh and girlish. Its pro- 
uction is, in the main, good, though a 
“ght cloudiness in the upper register 
paired the quality to a slight extent. 

the beginning of the recital the 
inger’s diction was not altogether clear, 

Wt as she worked into her program it 
came excellent. The high spots were 
nly In’s “Mermaid Song,” Ries’ “Es 
‘uss Was Wunderbares Sein,” this last 
Most delightfully sung, and LaForge’s 
‘0 a Messenger.” The “Entfiihrung” 
Na was slightly beyond the present 
Mlities of Miss Korb and the alti- 
idinous passages of cruel difficulty were 
igitly below the standard of the rest of 
‘r singing, but from a point of view of 
‘rconal charm, musicianship and com- 










prehension of what it is all about, Miss 
Korb apparently possesses all the essen- 
tials. What the singer lacks at present 
will undoubtedly come with maturer ex- 
perience. Coenraad Bos was at the 
piano. J. A. H. 





Mischa Levitzki, Nov. 8 


After an absence of a year from the 
concert halls of New York, Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, made his reappearance 


in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 
8. Mr. Levitzki chose his program, for 
the most part, with cleverness, and hence 
was completely in his element through- 
out. The Bach Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue, which opened his list, was done 
with finesse, if with a trifle less of 
breadth than one expects in the work. 
The Sgambati arrangement of Gluck’s 
delightful air from “Orpheus,” which 
followed, was of exquisite beauty. 
Schumann’s Symphonic Variations, ap- 
parently inescapable at recitals at pres- 
ent, were interesting in spots. Pieces 
by Ravel and Debussy had the vague 
illusive atmosphere which one associates 
with these composers. It was, however, 
in five Chopin numbers that Mr. Levitzki 
‘id »nlaying that made the heart glad. 
He seemed to have realized the virile 
side of the emotional Pole and played 
with a crispness and clarity not often 
equaled. The “Butterfly” Etude had to 
be repeated and a Valse added as en- 
core. The final group was composed of 
two pieces by the artist himself, an 
Etude not of any prepossessing quality, 
and a Valse of considerable charm, 
which the audience re-demanded. Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody ended the program, 
and was beautiful in tone even in its 
moments of bombast. oo i 


Charles M. Courboin, Nov. 8 


At his fifth recital, on Wednesday of 
last week in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, Mr. Courboin presented another 
interesting program. Beginning, as 
usual, with Bach—this time the Fantasia 
and Fugue in G Minor, one of the 
mightiest of all organ works—it con- 
tinued with a movement from the sev- 
enth and last sonata of Guilmant, Inter- 
mezzo by Widor, Variations and Fugue 
by William Berwald—who is Professor 
of Music at Syracuse University— 
Scherzo Cantabile by Lefebure-Wély, the 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan und Isolde,” 
and finally the Toccata from Widor’s 
Fifth Symphony. Mr. Courboin pre- 
sented the numbers with his usual clar- 
ity of technique, musicianly under- 
standing and skill of registration. He 
has become a favorite with the patrons 
of organ recitals, as evidenced by the 
large audiences at his recitals. 

Ss. D. 








Abraham Haitowitsch, Nov. 8 


Abraham Haitowitsch, a blind violinist 
well known to recital patrons, played at 


the Town Hall on Wednesday evening 
and was applauded by an audience that 
almost filled the auditorium, A rather 
conventional program betrayed good 
technique, particularly in the Bach Cha- 
conne. lLalo’s “Symphony Espagnole,” 
and numbers by Valdez, Cecil Burleigh, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Kreisler and Ries 
were included in his program. David 
Sapiro accompanied the violinist. 





John Charles Thomas, Nov. 9 


Perhaps the program which John 
Charles Thomas sang in Aeolian Hall 
Thursday afternoon was chosen with an 
eye to proving the baritone’s fitness for 
more serious opera than the musical 
comedies with which he was associated 
before he became a concert artist. At 
any rate it was in sharp contrast with 
that of his earlier recital, the Brahms, 
Strauss, Dupare and Moussorgsky num- 
bers of that program giving way to 
“Buona Zaza” from _ Leoncavallo’s 
“Zaza,” “Per Mi Giunto” from Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos” and “Eri tu” from Verdi’s 
“Un Ballo in Maschera.” It was indeed, 
well for Mr. Thomas’ artistic standing 
that he gave the earlier program. There 
was beauty of tone in his delivery of 
the operatic excerpts and his production 
again was such as to evoke admiration, 
particularly in “Eri Tu,” but a singer 
who reads his words as Mr. Thomas did 
throughout his recital is not apt to have 
the true operatic abandon. There was 
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more that was genuinely satisfying in 
his delivery of songs. Beethoven’s “Ich 
Liebe Dich’ was sung with a charm that 
no singer, whatever his gifts, could read 
into “Buona Zaza.” William Janaushek 
played the baritone’s leant a} 

> Bs 





Margrit Werlé, Nov. 9 


’Cello playing of taste and refinement 
brought Margrit Werlé’s. recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening to a 
high artistic level, for it was ’cello music 
straightforwardly and_ sincerely pre- 
sented. Miss Werlé selected her pro- 
gram from among the compositions writ- 
ten for her instrument, steering clear of 
transcriptions in which so many ’cellists 
seem to delight. Beginning with the 
Adagio and Tempo di Minuetto from a 
Haydn Sonata, in which she disclosed a 
well-modulated tone of ample volume, 
she played the Concerto in A Minor, Op. 
33, by Robert Volkmann; Max Bruch’s 
arrangement of “Kol Nidrei,’ two num- 
bers by Glazounoff, “Elégie”’ by Fauré 
and “Dance of the Elves” by Popper. 
The best playing of the evening was 
done in the Bruch number, in which there 
was expressed much warmth and color. 
Miss Werlé has gone far in the mastery 
of the technique of her instrument. She 
has digital dexterity and a free right 
arm. In addition, she adheres strictly 
to the pitch, and is content that her in- 
strument remain a ’cello. There was 
occasionally, however, a slight rough- 
ness in the attack. Miss Werlé is also 
gifted with a fine personality, one well 
suited to the authority she commands in 
her playing. Her accompaniments were 
satisfactorily played by Louis Robert. 

H. C. 





Evelione Taglione, Nov. 10 

With facile technique, and a _ vivid 
appreciation of much of her music, Eve- 
lione Taglione interested a large audi- 
ence in her piano recital at the Town 
Hall on Nov. 10. Naturally, there was 
some immaturity about her work, for she 
is only a young girl, with her hair in 
abundant ringlets. She has been admir- 
ably trained so far, however, and no 
doubt she will cultivate a broader vision 
than she at present can be expected to 
possess. One can obtain only a distorted 
view of the scope of art by restricting 
the contemplation of it to the standpoint 
of the modern composers. Beethoven, 
after all, is widely different from De- 
bussy, though Miss Taglione paid little 
heed to that fact in her interpretation of 
Beethoven’s A Flat Sonata. The ex- 
aggeration in her chord-playing sadly 
marred the Andante and Variations— 
a fault the more surprising since the 
pianist showed a fine grasp of the mean- 
ing of this work in her reading of the 
Scherzo and the Funeral March. A De- 
bussy group was admirable, especially 
in the lightness of touch of “The Doll’s 
Serenade” and “The Snow Is Dancing,” 
and the sportive glee of “The Golliwog’s 
Cake-Walk.” Ethel Leginska, Miss 
Taglione’s teacher, was represented by 
“The Gargoyles of Notre Dame” and a 
new Cradle Song, a pleasant fragment. 
Schumann’s “Scenes of Childhood” were 
played with judgment and temperament, 
and there was a vivacious reading of 
Chopin’s “Trois Ecossaises,” though here 
the left hand, remarkable for its develop- 
ment, was apt to be too assertive. 

Miss Taglione has many of the quali- 
ties that make a pianist of the front 
rank. She was vigorously applauded, 
and had to give encores. J. N. 





Chamber Ensemble, Nov. 11 


The Chamber Ensemble of New York 
opened its second season at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert King Stock- 
ton on Saturday evening last with the 
first of three subscription concerts. This 
organization consists of Louise Llewellyn- 
Iarecka, soprano, and the Trio del Pul- 
gar, three Spanish sisters, all of whom 
possess considerable talent. The pro- 
gram was both novel and interesting, 
made up of the Schumann Trio in D 
Minor, Op. 63, and a colorful “Elegie” 
for trio by Suk. Of these two numbers 
by the Pulgar Trio the latter was the 
better played, with more unity of design 
and warmth of appreciation than was 
displayed in parts of the more pre- 
tentious Schumann work. Mme. Iarecka 
contributed three groups of songs with 


trio accompaniment, including’ three 
“Enfantines” by Moussorgsky, “The 
May-Bug,” “The Doll’s Lullaby” and 


“Riding the Stick.” She also sang two 


of her own songs, two by Ethel Glenn 
Hier and one by Elliot Griffis, the last, 
“Goldenhair,” calling for a repetition. 
Mme. Iarecka is a singer of much intelli- 
gence and understanding and, like her 
three co-workers, possesses charm of 
personality. At some later date this en- 
semble will be heard in a public recital. 





Ernest Hutcheson, Nov. 11 


_The modernity of Bach, “the great pro- 
vinicial” who wrote for his immediate 
needs and probably with no thought 
either of musical longevity or im- 
mortality, was eloquently emphasized at 
the recital of works of that master given 
by Ernest Hutcheson in Aeolian Hall 
Saturday afternoon, as the first of five 
programs devoted to the great masters 
of the piano. Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin and Liszt will be similarly ex- 
pounded at other events of the series, 
with an entire program devoted to each 
of them. 

The music chosen by Mr. Hutcheson 
from the treasury of Bach was not that 
most frequently heard in the recital round. 
He abjured those organ transcriptions 
which seldom lack a hearing. Instead, 
he lavished the best qualities of a dis- 
cerning art upon the English Suite in G 
Minor, six movements; Five Preludes and 
Fugues from “The Well-Tempered 
Clavier,” the “Italian” Concerto, Four 
Inventions and the colossal Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue. They were played 
as they were written, without virtuosic 
refurbishing, the only alteration—as ex- 
plained in comprehensive program an- 
notations provided by the pianist—being 
a single octave-doubling sanctioned by 
tradition. 

Yet here was music as unfaded and 
as charged with vitality as if it had 
sprung from the pen of some young hot- 
blood of the day. Much of it was the 
sunniest character, brimming over with 
health and spirits. Some of it was tender 
and grave, some wistful or plaintive, 
stately or lofty, but always free of mor- 
bidity. To say that Mr. Hutcheson 
played it with the most scholarly insight 
would be to do him scant justice. He 
pranced with its merrier measures and 
sang lyrically in its fine old melodies. 
The utmost sympathy, the clearest arti- 
culation, the justest proportion; these, 
and a lively appreciation of the wide 
variety of this music were attributes 
that gave his program distinction in its 
performance as well as in its wealth of 
material. The audience was altogether 
enthusiastic. G, 


Erika Morini, Nov. 11 

The surprising art of Erika Morini— 
surprising because of the plenitude of 
her resources, for she is yet at the thresh- 
old of her career—was illustrated anew 
amid growing enthusiasm at her first 
New York recital of the season at the 
Town Hall on Saturday afternoon. New 
Yorkers promptly recognized two seasons 
ago this young girl’s prowess, and it need 
only be said that she again played with 
rare expression, with a melodic line ap- 
pealing in its beauty, and with a tech- 
nique which enabled her to regard colos- 
sal difficulties as if they were simple 
trivialities. Here and there a want of 
repose was evident; sometimes the qual- 
ity of tone suffered at the heel of the bow 
—but these were of the exuberances of 
youth, and surely fire and sparkle are 
immeasurably preferable to meticulous 
restraint. 

With the adequate assistance of Carl 
Lamson at the piano, Miss Morini played 
the Bruch Concerto in D Minor, Sara- 
sate’s “Carmen” Fantasy, and a group 
of smaller pieces; and the Bach Sonata 
in E for the violin alone was also on 
the program. The Bruch Concerto was 
notable for its force and depth of feel- 
ing, the first movement particularly be- 
ing invested with great beauty. Miss 
Morini showed insight no less than as- 
sured power in her reading of the Bach 
Sonata, with the imaginative grace of its 
Prelude and its second movement and the 
rhythmical charm of its Gavotte, Bourrée, 
and Gigue. So dainty and spontaneous 
was the Beethoven Rondino in the mis- 
cellaneous group that the audience 
wanted to hear it again, but Miss Morini 
did not repeat it. The violinist’s bril- 
liancy in the showy “Carmen” setting 
formed a telling climax to a fine concert, 
and she was obliged to give a number of 
encores, J.N. 


Mischa Elman, Nov. 12 


A third New York recital was given 
by Mischa Elman Sunday evening when 
he played at the Hippodrome before a 
huge audience that applauded with the 
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Stransky Presents Weiner Novelty ; 
Damrosch Introduces Scalero Suite 


AULLLANTUANAAELENNA EONAR GAA AUT 


Third Act of “Siegfried” 
Given in Concert Form with 
Elsa Stralia and Richard 
Crooks as Soloists—Joseph 
Hollman, Arthur Shattuck 
and Alfred Cortot Appear 
with Orchestra 


ITH the field to themselves, the 
New York Symphony and New 
York Philharmonic gave six concerts 
in Manhattan during the seven days 
ending Nov. 11. Two novelties were 
brought forward, the New York Sym- 
phony playing an unfamiliar suite by 
Rosario Scalero, and the Philharmonic 
an Introduction and Scherzo by Leo 
Weiner, best known to Americans as 
the winner of the Berkshire prize for 
string quartet. Walter Damrosch gave 
rein to his Wagnerian theories by pre- 
senting the third act of “Siegfried” in 
concert form, with Richard Crooks 
and Elsa Stralia as soloists. 

Other celebrities who appeared as as- 
sisting artists were Alfred Cortot with 
the New York Symphony and Joseph 
Hollman and Arthur Shattuck with the 
Philharmonic. A celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the starting 
of the Young People’s Concerts of the 
Damrosch organization was an event of 
the week-end. 





**Siegfried”’ in Concert Form 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor; Elsa Stralia, so- 
prano, and Richard Crooks, tenor, solo- 
ists; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 9, afternoon. 
The program: 

Symphony No. 3 (“Eroica’’)...... Beethoven 
“Siegfried,”” Act III... .ccccccccccces Wagner 

Mr. Damrosch is not one of those who 
believes that the music of Wagner loses 
potency when divorced from its visual 
program and its theatrical accoutre- 
ments. He has, indeed, stated on the 
basis of his own experience as impre- 
sario and conductor, that he long ago 
found some aspects of the operatic pres- 
entation of Wagner to be destructive of 
the illusion which the music creates. 
Consequently, there was no violence to 
his own artistic convictions in thus pre- 
senting Siegfried in a cutaway and 
Briinnhilde in an afternoon gown, on 
the same vlatform as the hundred instru- 
ments of the symphonic ensemble. 

The results were more impressive or- 
chestrally than vocally. Mr. Crooks, who 
has a good voice but not one of heroic 
proportions, struggled manfully and not 
always effectually to be heard. Mme. 
Stralia, whose tone was of penetrating 
power, was almost always audible but 
sometimes shrilly and_ stridently so. 
There was nothing of temerity in the 
conductor’s unleashing of his instru- 
ments. His was a right lusty perform- 
ance and the audience plainly enjoyed 
it hugely. Preceding the operatic ex- 
cerpt, the orchestra played the only other 
number of the program, the still heroic 
“Eroica.” Friday evening subscribers 
heard the same program. O. Z. 





Hollman with Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic, Joseph 
Stransky, conductor; Joseph Hollman, 
’cellist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 9, 
evening. The program: 


sere, EGG. By TU Bs cc is vc scccede Brahms 

Introduction and Scherzo, Op. 10..... Weiner 
(First time in America) 

Concerto in A Minor, No. 1......Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Hollman 

Symphony Poem, “Tasso, Lament and Tri- 

WE 00:65 66 es 0650 Fb HREOC +E HOBOS Liszt 

The return of Joseph Hollman to the 
concert platform in America and the first 
performance of the novelty by Leo 
Weiner divided interest at this concert. 
Doubtless there were those in the audi- 
ence who would have preferred to 
remember Mr. Hollman as they last 
heard him, some years ago, for his in- 
tonation and his tone quality were not all 
they once were. But he brought some- 
thing of the grand manner to his play- 
ing of the Saint-Saéns concerto (its 
successor, the second ’cello concerto, was 
dedicated to him) and presented a vene- 
rable figure, recalling Victerian days, as 
he inclined his cheek to his sometimes 





over-sonorous instrument. His audience 
paid him the tribute of protracted ap- 
plause. 

The Weiner Introduction and Scherzo, 
like numerous other compositions that 
have found their way to the concert halls 
of late, was originally incidental music 
for a play. It is what survives of a 
theatrical score of this character written 
for Michael Voérésmarty’s “Csongor es 
Tiinde” and is still in manuscript. The 
play is one of fairy-lore and the music 
has to do, first, with the longing of 
Prince Csongor for Tiinde and 
then with a quarrel among gnomes, 
in which the prince manages to hoodwink 
the disputants and make off with a 
magic cloak, shoes and whip. There is 
no attempt to actually visualize details, 
but the spirit is there and the music 
must have served its original purposes 
admirably. On first hearing it impressed 
as skilfully written and altogether agree- 
able in its material. But it lacked the 
distinction to lift it above innumerable 
other compositions of its kind. The 
Scherzo suffered from lack of brevity, 
but it bespoke the musician quite as 
much as the quartet with which Weiner 
won the Berkshire prize. 

The Brahms Symphony received a per- 
formance which yielded many indications 
of loving care, but there was much drag- 
ging of the tempo, the first movement 
in particular losing character by reason 
of too much lingering along the way. 

o, 3 





Shattuck at Armistice Concert 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor; Arthur Shattuck, pian- 
ist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 11, af- 


ternoon. The program: 

“TC. DOU TmUGRMN’ «i ois cccccies Sgambati 

“Jubilee” from “Symphonic Sketches,” 
Chadwick 

Coneerte. 6; Si FF iica kos oi és Saint-Saéns 


Arthur Shattuck 
Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
In celebration of Armistice Day, two 
huge American flags and none of those 
of our allies were draped across the back 
of the stage, one being left to infer from 
the omission of the Union Jack and the 
Tricolor that the Armistice concerned 
only the United States; but be that as 
it may The program opened with 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” the audi- 
ence standing, and this, with Chadwick’s 
“Jubilee” (and the flags!) comprised the 
celebration part of the program. Mr. 
Stransky had announced Strauss’ “Death 
and Transfiguration,” than which no more 
appropriate piece of music could be im- 
agined in honor of our dead, for alll that 
its composer is a German, but either 
thought better of it, or was advised to 
substitute the Chadwick number. Mr. 
Chadwick’s futile, tepid work sounds like 
music heard from beneath a circus tent. 
The Sgambati “Te Deum” is a repose- 
ful work on an archaic plain chant which 
has lost nothing by modern orchestra- 
tion. Mr. Shattuck brought his excellent 
technique and fine musicianship to one 
of the most tiresome of concertos, but 
even he did not succeed in making it in- 
teresting. The “Scheherazade,” however, 
was like the good wine kept “‘till now,” 
and save for a rather draggy announce- 
ment of the “Once Upon a Time” theme, 
was beautifully played and was, all in 
all, a silver lining to a decidedly cloudy 
concert. d. A i. 








Cortot with Symphony 


New York Symphony Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor; Alfred Cortot, pianist, 
soloist; Aeolian Hall, Nov. 12, afternoon. 
The program: 


Suite for String Quartet and String 
CO erry erie eee oe Scalero 

Symphony No. 5, in B Fiat....... Glazounoff 

Cuncert in © MEMO. ccccccccccs Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Cortot 


Exercising a prerogative which is fast 
becoming a nuisance, Mr. Damrosch 
made a last-minute change in his pro- 
gram, dropping Ravel’s “La Valse,” 
which had been announced until the day 
before. The novelty, the suite bv Rosario 
Scalero, proved to be an uninspired and 
uninspiring work, which was not helped 
by a ragged performance. Again, the 
piano concerto by Saint-Saéns, previous- 
ly announced as being in C, to be played 
“In Memoriam,” turned out to be the 
well known concerto in C Minor, played 
here often by Mr. Cortot and others un- 
der ordinary circumstances. Mr. Cortot 
played it brilliantly. His technique, 





however, could hardly be termed effort- 
less; and his tone was cold and harsh 
and lacked variety of color and dy- 
namics. B. H. 
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liveliest enthusiasm. The violinist was 
admirably supported at the piano by 
Josef Bonime. His numbers included 
Handel’s Sonata in E, the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, the Seventh of the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian dances, the Paga- 
nini-Vogrich “Dans le Bois,” the violin- 
ist’s own transcription of Fauré’s 
“Aprés un Réve” and other smaller num- 
bers. It was a typical Elman recital, in 
which virtuosity of finger technique and 
much warmth of tone were elements 
that his audience was quick to —_— 
a 


Elsie Lyén, Nov. 12 


Although seriously hampered by a 
cold, Elsie Ly6n, mezzo-soprano, made 
her way through a difficult and well- 
made program in the Town Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon to the evident enjoyment 
of her audience. In the opening num- 
ber, an aria from Gluck’s “Alceste,” 
which she elected to sing in German, the 
singer disclosed a voice of beautiful 
natural quality, of large volume and fine 
gradations of color. Two fine songs by 
Hugo Kaun, “Heimweg” and “Mit den 
Gdnsen,” were given a dramatic presen- 
tation, and in Schubert’s “Litanei,”’ she 
did some of the best singing of the after- 
noon. Brahms’ “O, Wiisst ich doch den 
Weg zuriick” was well given, but, due 
to the singer’s handicap, she was less 
successful in Strauss’ “Traum durch die 
Dammerung.” <A Russian group, sung 
in English, included three fine songs by 
Rachmaninoff and one each by Borodine 
and Gretchaninoff, and sshe brought the 
program to a close with a particularly 
worthy group of American songs: “A 





Memory,” by Blair Fairchild; “Trees,” . 


by Rasbach; and two songs by William 
Stickles, “Birth,” sung for the first time, 
and “Take All of Me.” The audience de- 
manded a repetition of the second and 
third songs of the group. Miss Lyon 
delivers her songs with musicianly feel- 
ing and intellectual grasp of their con- 
tent, and her voice serves her well, es- 
pecially in the medium and lower ranges, 
although it has at times a distinctly so- 
prano timbre. Her diction in the Ger- 
man language was particularly good. 
Kurt Schindler provided excellent ac- 
companiments. 


Isa Kremer, Nov. 12 


Isa Kremer, “International Balladist’”’ 
made her third appearance before an 
audience that equaled in size those which 
attended her other two recitals. As at 
her previous recital, she was assisted 
by Jascha Bunchuk, ’cellist, and Kurt 
Hetzel, accompanist. Gregory Davidoff 
played for Mr. Bunchuk. Miss Kremer’s 
program included folk-songs in _ five 
languages and she was persuaded to give 
three encores after her first group and 
five after her second. D. G. 








New York Musical Society Gives 
Musicale 


Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Jascha Fishberg, vio- 
linist and concertmaster of the newly or- 
ganized City Symphony, were soloists at 
the musicale held on Nov. 8 at Sherry’s 
restaurant by the New York Musical 
Society. Augustus N. Thomas, play- 
wright, gave a brief talk, outlining the 
plans of the new City Symphony, and 
was followed by Mrs. Louise Ryals de 
Cravioto, chairman of the music com- 
mittee, who discussed the music schedule 
of the new organization. A large sum of 
money was raised toward the fund for 
providing free admissions to deserving 
music students. Arthur J. Gaines, man- 
ager of the Symphony, presided and the 
hostesses were Mrs. Coleman T. Du Pont, 
Mrs. Lewis Clarke and Mrs. Henry P. 
Loomis. 





Appearances for Heinrich Gebhard 


Boston, Nov. 13.—Heinrich Gebhard, 
pianist, will appear on Dec. 3 in the 
Artists’ Series at Lowell, Mass., with 
Alice Nielson; on Dec. 14 and 15 in New 
York in Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem,” with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Josef Stransky; on Jan. 19 in 
recital before the Friday Club, Everett, 
Mass.; on Jan. 29 in New York, with the 
Elsa Fischer String Quartet. 





MARK ANNIVERSARY | 
AT LIVELY CONCERT 


Damrosch Brothers Share 
in Young People’s 
Program 


The New York Symphony, under }¢ 
baton of Dr. Frank Damrosch, with V a). 
ter Damrosch and Alfred Cortot at he 
pianos, paraded the animals of Sa nt. 
Saéns’ now famous “Carnaval” befor. 


an immense audience of young peopl: ip 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, ‘he. 
occasion being the twenty-fifth anni. 
versary of the founding of the Symph ny 
Concerts for Young People by the So. 
ciety. The lion roared, the hens cac) |e 
and the “Gentleman with Long Ears” 
made characteristic sounds, much to the 
delight of the conductor, performers and 
those in the audience, young and old. 

In addition, there was much speech. 
making, harking back to the days of 
Leopold Damrosch, when, according ty 
Walter Damrosch, the brothers threw 
other than bouquets at each other. Flow. 
ers, however, were scattered in profusion 
on Saturday afternoon. The roses, be it 
said, were presented to Frank Damrosch 
by his brother on behalf of a committee 
of mothers. The other numbers on the 
program were Saint-Saéns’ Piano Con- 
certo in C Minor, brilliantly played by 
Mr. Cortot in his first New York appear- 
ance of the season, Beehoven’s Syn- 
phony, No. 8 in F, and Weber’s “Frei. 
schiitz” Overture. The soloist was re. 
called many times. H. C. 








American Composers Program Given by 


Madrigal Club 


The Madrigal Club, a group of young 
women who are being trained in the art 
of singing part-songs by Marguerite Pot- 
ter, offered a unique opportunity of hear- 
ing some of the most representative songs 
of six or seven American composers on 


Sunday afternoon, Nov. 5, when an 
American composers’ program was pre- 
sented in a Carnegie Hall studio. A fea- 
ture of special interest was the fact that 
all the composers represented officiated 
as accompanists for their songs. In list- 
ing those of outstanding effectiveness 
and, in almost every case, pronounced 
beauty of melodic and harmonic concep- 
tion, it would be necessary to mention 
Fay Foster’s “Love in Absence” and 
“Your Kiss,” sung by Nolanne O’Hair; 
Claude Warford’s “Approach of Night” 
and “Life’s Ecstasy,” sung by Harold 
Holst; Mabel Wood Hill’s “Exiled” and 
“Old English Lullaby,” sung by Mar- 
guerite Potter; John Prindle Scott’s “The 
Old Road,” sung by Pierre Remington; 
Marion Bauer’s “The Linnet Is Turning 
Her Flute” and “Star Trysts,” sung by 
Harriet Case; Walter Kramer’s “The 
Faltering Dusk” and “In Dreams,” sung 
by Frederick Gunster, and Gena Branr- 
scombe’s “Hail Le Tyme of Holiedayes,’ 
sung by the Madrigal Trio, consisting 0! 
Elizabeth Ingalls, Svea Moberg and 
Helene Krueger. H. J. 





Ashley Pettis Heard in Intimate Recital 
in Steinway Hall 


In an intimate piano recital at Stein- 
way Hall, Ashley Pettis gave a fine per- 
formance on Thursday afternoon. A! 


invited audience applauded his scholar!) 
work in compositions by Schumant, 
Liszt, Mary Carr Moore, Rosalie Haus 
mann and A. Walter Kramer. de Grass! 
“Rhapsodie Prelude,” dedicated to the 
artist, and the performer’s own “Miro!! 
were other numbers. A_ good _ inter 
vretation of Liszt’s “St. Francis Walk 
ing on the Waves” closed the recital. 


e alle 





Operatic Airs Presented in Program )! 
G. Mauro and Others 


A program made up entirely 
operatic music was given at the Tow 
Hall Sunday evening, Nov. 12, % 
Giuseppe Mauro, dramatic tenor, 
others. Mr. Mauro sang a Romanz 
from “L’Africaine,” the Arioso fro 
“Pagliacci,” and a duet from “Forza “€ 
Destino” with Carmine Lambiase, }3! 
tone. Others appearing included )£ 
Cristoleveanu, Desdemona Zelezzi, Mat 
Mugavero, Fannie Epstein, Giovann” 
Alico, sopranos; Salvatore d’Agos‘!" 
tenor; Salvatore Maglio, baritone, 3” 
Gustave Sanfelice, bass. Dome”! 
Gerardelli and Teresina Mauro prov" 
piano accompanirents. B. 
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Bernard Wagenaar, 
Dutch Composer and 
Conductor in U. S. 


DORs eee eet 





Bernard Wagenaar 


Among the notable young foreign 
musicians who have recently settled in 
this country is Bernard Wagenaar, a 
Dutch composer and conductor. Mr. 
Wagenaar is a graduate of the Utrecht, 
Holland, Conservatory and later became 
special pupil in composition of the well 
known Dr. Johann Wagenaar. 

He has already been successful as ac- 
companist, coach and choral conductor. 
He has written about two dozen songs, 
the majority of which were published in 
Amsterdam—two ballads for orchestra, 
a serenade for string orchestra and 
piano, a string quartet; four love songs 
for tenor with orchestra accompaniment, 
a sonata for ’cello and piano; “Niobe,” a 
symphonic suite for orchestra, and a 
Christmas sonata (published by the John 
Church Company). Among his other 
works are three Chinese songs for voice, 
flute, harp and piano. He is now at 
work on his first symphony. 

Mr. Wagenaar is married to a talented 
young American woman, who has a fine 
voice and is studying with the well known 
teacher, Mme. de Vere Sapio. Besides 
his work as accompanist and coach he 
will teach harmony and composition. 


MUSICIANS AND DANCERS 
FILL ROCHESTER’S WEEK 





Boston Symphony with Resnikoff, Cortot, 
Ruth St. Denis and Company, 
Appear 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 11.—The first 
event of the Furlong series of concerts 
took place Wednesday evening at the 
Eastman Theater, presenting Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn, with the Deni- 
shawn Dancers, to a house full to over- 
flowing. It was a decided novelty to 
Rochester audiences, and although there 
was much cordiality in the frequent ap- 
plause for the many gorgeous effects and 
beautiful dances, there was quite evi- 
dently a feeling of something too new to 
be more than politely looked at the first 
time to cause over-much enthusiasm in 
the big crowd. 

Still larger crowds, with many stand- 
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ees, heard the Boston Symphony, Pierre 
Monteux conductor, in the second of the 
Furlong series at the Eastman Theater 
on Nov. 8. The program included Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica’”” Symphony, Debussy’s 
“L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,’” Brahms’ 
Concerto in D for violin, with Vladimir 
Resnikoff as soloist, and Wagner’s “Meis- 
tersinger” Prelude. The symphony was 
played in masterly fashion. Mr. Resni- 
koff, who is a member of the Eastman 
School of Music faculty and first violin 
in the Kilbourn Quartet, played with 
great warmth of tone, breadth and feel- 
ing and made a deep impression. He 
was recalled a number of times. Mr. 
Monteux was very warmly received also. 
Alfred Cortot, pianist, played three 
different programs on Tuesday, Nov. 7, 
and enchanted his hearers on each occa- 
sion. The first was the first concert of 
the Tuesday Musical series, given in the 
morning at Kilbourn Hall to a large and 
most enthusiastic audience, at which his 
program, though long, was increased by 
several encores. In the afternoon he 
played an entirely different program for 
the students of the Eastman School or 
Music and in the evening still a third 
program to the subscribers of the Tues- 
day Evening Series of chamber music 
recitals conducted by the School of Music. 
Kilbourn Hall was crowded on each oc- 
casion, and such enthusiasm has not been 
evinced for a long time. On the follow- 
ing afternoon Mrs. Edward W. Mulligan, 
president of the Tuesday Musicale, en- 
tertained Mr. Cortot at a tea to which 
the musicians and music lovers of the 
city were invited. M. E. WILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS OPENS 
TWO ARTIST SERIES 


Thibaud Plays with Symphony 
in Bach Concerto— 
Other Soloists 


By Florence L. C. Briggs 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 11.—Two 
concert courses were opened here during 
the week. One, under the management 
of Mrs. Carlyle Scott, known the 
University Course, was opened by Mischa 
Elman, and the other, the Master Art- 
ists’ Course, by Geraldine Farrar. Mr. 
Horgan’s concerts are given in the Minne- 
apolis Auditorium, and Mrs. Scott’s in 
the University Armory. 

Jacques Thibaud, violinist, appeared 
with the Minneapolis Symphony on Nov. 
3. With Henri Verbrugghen, conductor, 
and the fine orchestra, he made the occa- 
sion memorable. A remarkable perform- 





artist 


as 


ance was that of the Bach G Minor 
Concerto for violin, reconstructed by 
Tivadar Nachez from the piano tran- 


scription to its original violin form. Of 
equal importance was the fine perform- 
ance of César Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
phony. Goldmark’s “‘Sappho” Overture 
was given a first hearing here. 

Mollie Margolies, pianist, and Wilmot 
Goodwin, baritone, were the soloists on 
two successive popular concerts by the 
orchestra under Mr. Verbrugghen. Miss 
Margolies played the Liszt E Flat Con- 
certo and proved herself a capable artist. 
Mr. Verbrugghen made of the “William 
Tell” Overture a lively picture. Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony was ad- 
mirable and the Sibelius “Finlandia” im- 
pressive. The preceding “pop” program 
included the Wagner “Flying Dutchman” 
Overture, Saint-Saéns’ “Omphale’s Spin- 
ning Wheel,” Liszt’s “Les Preludes” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Caprice.” Mr. 
Goodwin’s numbers at this concert were 
Purcell’s Aria, “Arise, Ye Subterranean 
Winds,” and “Non piu andrai,” from Mo- 
zart’s “Figaro.” 





MIAMI, FLta.—The Junior Music Club 
performed Mana-Zucca’s “In Candy- 
Land” at the County Farm before the 
pupils of the Vocational School recently. 
At the close of the program a music club 
was organized among the students, to 
be known as the Mozart Club. The work 
of the body will be under the same di- 
rectorship as that of the Junior Club. 


WeETUMPKA, ALA.— The Wetumpka 
Music and Magazine Club held its first 
meeting of the season recently, and 
elected the following officers: Mrs. 
Bonnie Huff, president; Mrs. C. E. 
Greene, first vice-president; Mrs. A. 
Carnes, second vice-president; Mrs. J. 
Bruce Airey, third vice-president; Lucia 
Tate, active secretary; Mary Cantelou, 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs, 
Charles Lancaster, treasurer. 
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DETROITERS HAIL 


Kochanski with Symphony in 
Glazounoff Concerto and 


Elman in Recital 
By Mabel 
DETROIT, Nov. 11.—The second pair of 
subscription concerts of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, on Nov. 2 and 3, introduced to 
Detroit Paul Kochanski, violinist, who 
was heard in the Glazounoff Concerto. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, instead of playing an 
entire Mahler symphony, chose an at- 
tractive movement from each of that com- 
poser’s Fifth and the Second Symphonies, 
which the audience received very cor- 
dially. The program included the over- 
ture to “The Bartered Bride,’ and the 
Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky. Great 
enthusiasm was manifested. 
Mischa Elman returned to Detroit on 
Nov. 6 after an absence of two years and 
drew to Orchestra Hall a throng that 


McDonough Furney 


TWO VIOLINISTS 


cheered and called for encore after en- 
core. His program contained a Handel 
Sonata and Mendelssohn’s Concerto, be- 
sides many smaller brilliant pieces. 
Josef Bonime was the accompanist. The 
concert was under the management of 
Isobel J. Hurst of the Detroit Concert 
Direction. 

The first morning meeting of the Tues- 


day Musicale was held on Nov. 7 at 
Memorial Hall, the program being in 
charge of Marie Schaper Davis. Mrs. 


Charles H. Brodt contributed a paper on 
current events, and Vera Richardson 
Simson was heard in a group of piano 
solos. Louise Harkins Terrill and Louise 
Allen Lyon each gave groups of songs, 
and Helen Burr Brand played several 
compositions for the harp. Lillian Gove 
Mumford and Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill 
acted as accompanists. 

Harriett Story Macfarlane, a Detroit 
contralto, is meeting with much success 
with two new programs, “Songs and 
Their Relation to Paintings,” and “The 
Interpretative Power of Song.” The lat- 
ter was given last week at the Twentieth 
Century Club and the former in Manistee, 
Grand Rapids and La Grange, Ill. 





VISITORS SWELL 
WEEK IN ST. PAUL 


Minneapolis Symphony Led by 
Gabrilowitsch — Promi- 
nent Artists Heard 
By Florence L.’C. Briggs 

St. PAuL, MINN., Nov. 11.— Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch made his first and only 
scheduled appearance as guest conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony amidst ac- 


clamation on Nov. 9. Brahms’ C Minor 
Symphony, Op. 68; Weber’s “Oberon” 
Overture and the Tchaikovsky “1812” 


Overture were played and the conductor 
led his forces with intellectual grasp and 
poetic insight. He received an ovation. 
John Powell appeared as soloist with the 
orchestra and had to play a number of 
encores. 

Amelita Galli-Curci gave a recital dur- 
ing the week, under the local manage- 
ment of E. A. Stein, and was acclaimed 
by a very large audience. 

Jascha Heifetz was greeted with 
marked favor in a recital on Nov. 6 at 
the Auditorium. 

In a well-balanced program of Russian 
music, given on the afternoon of Nov. 8 
by active members of the Schubert Club 
and sponsored by Mrs. Webb Russell 
Raudenbush, songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff and Arensky 
were sung by Nelly Krebs Whitaker, so- 
prano; piano numbers by Scriabine and 
Dohnanyi were played by Bessie Parnell 
Weston, and Mildred Phillips Kindy gave 
dramatic readings. Edith Robinson and 
L. G. Bruenner were the accompanists. 

Howard Hitz, baritone, was assisting 
soloist in an organ recital given by Chan- 
dler Goldthwaite at the Auditorium on 
the afternoon of Nov. 5. 


LINCOLN HEARS SOPRANO 





Nebraskans Welcome Mary Mellish— 


Local Forces Active 

LINCOLN, NEB., Nov. 11.—Under the di- 
rection of H. O. Ferguson, Director of 
Music for the City Schools, Mary Mellish 
appeared here twice last week. The eve- 
ning concert formed part of the annual 
program of this section of the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association. The after- 
noon recital was given at the City High 
School before an audience of high school 
pupils only. On both accasions Miss 
Mellish was enthusiastically received. 
Marguerite Klinker did admirable work 
as accompanist. 

A highly interesting program was pre- 
sented at the Temple Theater on Monday 
afternoon by the students’ division of the 
Matinée Musicale. It included Haydn’s 
“Toy Symphony” and consisted exclu- 
sively of music for the young. Mrs. 
Lillian Helms Polley conducted. 

Madame Laure de Vilmar’ presented 
the de Vilmar Quartet at the Chamber of 
Commerce recently. 

HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 





Texas Teachers in Recital 


MIuForD, TEx., Nov. 11.—The music 
faculty of the Texas Presbyterian 
Church gave a concert before a large 


audience in the Presbyterian Church re- 
cently. The members of the faculty are 
Alice Knox Fergusson, piano and organ; 
Berenice Williams, piano; Leah M. Steed, 
violin, and Erle Stapleton, baritone and 
choral conductor. The Chicago Grand 
Opera Quartet, composed of Irene Jo- 
nani, soprano; Barbara Wait, contralto; 
William Michaelis, tenor. and Adumo 
Dockray, baritone, was also heard re- 
cently. The accompanist was Mary 
Winslow. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Edna Gockel 
Gussen, director of the Birmingham 
Conservatory, has been chosen conductor 
of the Treble Clef Chorus of the Bir- 
mingham Music Study Club for the 
coming season. G. Casoria was the prin- 
cipal artist in the recent celebration of 
the Umberto Principe di Savoi Society. 
John W. Vincent, Jr. of Birmingham, 
has been awarded a full scholarship at 
the Ithaca Conservatory, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

















G. Romilli 


(;. Romilli is an American song 
writer who is rapidly taking a 
position among the best. His 
songs are full of melody and 
rhythm. 


Marietta, Price 50c 
A Neapolitan love song with a grace- 
ful rhythm and full of spirit. Sung 
tor the Victor by Giuseppe De Luca. 
Victor Record No. 66068. 


Price 30c 


croon, 


Pillow Time 
A dainty little “sleepy-time” 
delicious in its unaffected simplicity 
with a drowsy humming refrain. 


Just with You Price 50c 
A love with a graceful waltz 
rhythm, easy to sing and a splendid 
program number 


Laddie and Lassie, Price 50c 


A folk song with unusual charm for 
all time. 


SONY 


Other Songs 


La Serenata 
Venetian Song 
Love’s Token 


Angelus 
My Dream of You 
Summer Idyl 
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Artists and Managers Join in Protest 
Against Heavy Rail and Hotel Rates 
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[Continued from page 2] 





sion and travel charges are paid. I be- 
lieve that a system of reduced rates on 
a mileage basis would result in more 
visits by artists to the smaller towns. 
Concert guarantees might also be re- 
duced, and in this way the local audi- 
ence would be directly benefited.” 

Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, recently returned from a 
vacation abroad, compared conditions in 
Europe with those in the United States. 
“Travel rates are too high here, I be- 
lieve. But the service on American rail- 
ways is much the better. In Europe, 
one can, of course, live on much less, 
owing to present rates of exchange. I 
believe it would be a good thing if spe- 
cial railway rates were allowed to musi- 
cal artists, because their fees have not 
advanced and all their expenses have. 
Unless something is done, activities all 
over the country will, in time, approach 
a standstill.” 

A statement by Florence Macbeth, so- 
prano, is also significant. “Railway 
rates are exorbitant,” she says. “When 
fares and other expenses are paid, it is 
impossible for many young artists to 
realize anything. I am in favor of any 
measure to reduce these charges.” 

Berta Reviere, soprano, is also among 
those who protest against travel costs. 
“I think the rates for professional art- 
ists are very high,” she said. “There 
ought to be a special mileage rate for 
artists and also a cut rate at hotels. The 
average expenses are so great that the 
artist is lucky to have one-quarter of 
his fee left.” 

Walter Golde, coach and accompanist, 
one of the best known pianists in this 
field, gives some details of charges 
levied upon artists. “Performers who 
receive $500 for an engagement are 
often able to clear only about $200. One 
soprano once stated to me that only an 
average of 28 per cent of her gross fee 
could be retained. I know of another 
New York soprano who refused a single 
engagement in Maine, because, after all 
the strain of travel, she would have 
realized only about $50. Considering 
the labor of preparing numbers and 
other effort, this makes concert singing 


hardly profitable. In other cases, the 
fees and fares of the artist and accom- 
panist leave nothing in the way of com- 
mission for the manager. A _ special 
mileage issue would aid the cause of 
music, making more concerts possible.” 

Francis Moore, pianist, says: “I feel 
that the best way to get a reduction on 
the railroads is to secure a special mile- 
age rate. I suggest special thousand- 
mile tickets.” 

Another communication on the subject 
was received from Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist. “I believe that I have not suf- 
fered from excessive charges in my con- 
cert traveling to any greater extent than 
one of the general public,” said Mr. 
Hutcheson. “The only suggestion I 
would make is this: that possibly a con- 
certed action of the prominent manage- 
ments might result in the granting of an 
artists’ rate by hotels which in return 
would be recommended to the artists by 
the managements.” 


More Managers Heard 


Among the managers whose views on 
high travel charges were expressed un- 
equivocally during the last week was 
Annie Friedberg, New York concert 
executive. She said: “I could give you 
any number of instances where I found 
that an artist had to pay an exorbitant 
price at a hotel, for instance in Chicago, 
where they used to get what we call 
‘professional rates.’ One of my artists 
telegraphed to me after I made a 
reservation in a Chicago hotel, where I 
always stop, asking if it was the right 
price, as they asked him to pay $8 for 
the cheapest room, and he expected to 
pay $4 or $5. 

“Tt would also be a wise thing to find 
out if we could not get back our old 
rates on the railroads, and the ‘stop- 
over’ system. On a ticket from here to 
Chicago one could stop off at any prin- 
cipal point on the road, using the same 
ticket. Now one has to take a ticket 
from stop to stop, which costs not twice, 
but sometimes four and five times the 
amount, because of exorbitant sur- 
charges on Pullmans. 

“Mme. Sylva had to go to California 
for two special performances this sum- 
mer. Of course, she could not travel 





Symphony Music for Denver Audiences 
at Uniform Price of Only Ten Cents 
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ENVER, Nov. 13—An event of great 

importance in the musical history 
of this city was the first concert of the 
recently organized Civic Symphony of 
Denver, on Nov. 6. 

With ninety players, some sixty-five of 
them Union musicians and the remain- 
der teachers and advanced students, 
banded under the leadership of Horace 
E. Tureman through a mutual desire to 
establish an orchestra here, with each 
player receiving merely five dollars 
honorarium for each concert with its 
several preparatory rehearsals, the new 
organization is probably unique among 
symphonies, Its nearest counterpart is 
probably the Student Orchestra of Chi- 


cago, but in Denver only is found a ma- 
jority membership of union musicians, 
playing practically without monetary re- 
muneration. The city administration 
here co-operates by giving the fine Audi- 
torium rent free for the concerts, and 
the public is admitted at the uniform 
price of ten cents for seats in all parts 
of the house. With course tickets for six 
concerts offered at sixty cents, practically 
the entire house was reserved in advance, 
and the vast audience of this first con- 
cert manifested enthusiastically its ap- 
proval of the new orchestra and its ap- 
preciation of the privilege of hearing it 
upon such favorable terms. Some 250 
subscribers to the maintenance fund of 
the new orchestra have contributed a 
sufficient sum to meet the inevitable 
deficit, which, under existing conditions, 
will be a modest one, and it seems a safe 
prediction that, in view of the surpris- 
ingly good showing of the organization 
in its first concert, many more citizens 
will be glad to swell the fund to meet 
an expanding program. 

Mr. 'Tureman was not unknown here 
as a symphonic conductor, having led the 
Denver Philharmonic Orchestra for sev- 


eral seasons prior to its disbandment 
about five years ago; but it became im- 
mediately apparent at this concert that 
he had during this interim developed into 
a leader of vastly greater authority and 
efficiency. His beat was more incisive, 
his command of dynamics more varied 
and pliant, and he radiated enthusiasm 
which communicated itself to his 
players with inspiring results. 

The program included Sibelius’ “Ka- 
relia” overture, Guilmant’s Symphony in 
D Minor for organ and orchestra, with 


City Organist Clarence Reynolds as 
soloist; Humiston’s “Southern Fan- 
tasy,” Sibelius’ ‘Valse Triste,” Soder- 


man’s arrangement of Swedish Folk- 
Songs and Dances, and the Handel 
“Largo” in which the organ again joined. 
This program was well played. Per- 
haps the finest moments were in the 
Pastorale of the Guilmant Symphony, 
where there was a most happy fusion of 
organ and orchestra. The Sibelius and 
Huminston numbers were also admirably 
treated. 

Mr. Tureman has gathered an unusu- 
ally full and efficient string section, well 
balanced save that there are too few 
basses for the mass of violins. The brass 
section sounded full, and responded with 
unwonted promptness to the beat. The 
woodwinds are the weakest section, but 
even here there was good tone quality. 
Given so good a band for a beginning, 
we may reasonably expect before the 
season ends a cohesive, well-balanced and 
efficient organization. 

Under the auspices of the Musical So- 
ciety of Denver, a special organ recital 
was given at the Auditorium on Nov. 3 
by Mr. Reynolds, City Organist, assisted 
by Everett Foster, baritone. Mr. Rey- 
nolds played admirably a program of 
genuine musical worth, and Mr. Foster 
sang in fine voice and with excellent 
diction and style Handel’s “Hear Me Ye 
Winds and Waves,” with piano accom- 
paniment by Clarence Sharp. 

J. C. WiLcox. 


alone. 
but she had to pay her own transporta- 
tion, which amounted to about half of 
her fee, counting railway tickets, meals 
and hotels. She had the same experi- 
ence in going from Maine to Quebec not 
long ago. 

“It would take up too much time and 
space to recall the numerous instances. 
Formerly an artist or representative was 
a welcome guest at a hotel. Now I find 
they do not appreciate that these people 
are coming often, again and again, as 
they do not care to make any allowances. 
This is practically the case in all the 
leading hotels in the country. 

“In cases where young artists have to 
go, for instance, as far as the Middle 
West, the expenses sometimes eat up all 
the profit.” 

Another protest came from Walter 
—e New York manager, who 
said: 

“It will be too long a story and per- 
haps too personal to relate the instances 
of hotel ‘robberies,’ the railroad fares, 
and excessive Pullman charges. The 
hotels, I find, have all contracted the same 
disease of having nothing but the top- 
priced rooms at 4 o’clock. Though I 


She naturally receives a big fee, . 


have arrived at hotels and found the 
to be half empty, the room clerk, wh 
I had made reservation, has manifest: 
a sympathy for me by letting me ha: 
the poorest kind of a room at a fabulo) 
price. I was ready to express a pr 
test at being charged $7 for a room ar | 
bath in a Pittsburgh hotel recently, b; 
when I noticed in the current issue 
MUSICAL AMERICA that others were pa: 
ing $16 and $20, it seemed I had got o 
cheap! 

“I wonder if the movement of prote 
could not be linked up with the Travelin 
Men’s Association, and also obtain su; 
port of firms who engage traveling sale 
men for business, which suffers when t} 
cost of selling goods is almost prohib 
tive. 

“T am very happy that you have tak: 
this matter up, and I am sure it wi 
obtain a support of all artists and ma) 
agers.” 

Lucy D. Bogue, manager, said of th 
proposal to issue mileage books at a cor 
siderable reduction: “I heartily indors. 
the movement, as a reduction in rates of 
all kinds would certainly be a boon tv 
artists, who have to travel so much.” 





Percy Hemus to Sing in “Impresario”’ 
in Cities Where Opera Is a Novelty 
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(Portrait on front page) 

MONG American singers of promi- 
nence who have been heard season 
after season few are more widely or 
more favorably known than Percy 
Hemus, who this year is visiting over a 
score of states in the title réle of Mo- 
zart’s “Impresario.” With William Wade 
Hinshaw, who is presenting the Mozart 
company on tour, Mr. Hemus is carrying 
out a plan which for many years occu- 
pied his hopes. He is introducing Mozart 
to every part of the country and to every 
sort of audience from the most sophisti- 
cated opera goers of the big cities to the 
people of small towns of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants who have never before witnessed 
an operatic production. Needless to say, 

Mr. Hemus is a Mozart enthusiast. 
“T believe,” he said recently, “that 


Mozart is the ideal medium for introduc- 
ing good music and good opera in every 
part of the United States. He is the 
one composer whose work represents at 
once simplicity and sophistication. Per- 
haps a statement like that needs explana- 
tion. Let me say that the music of 
Mozart is drenched with beautiful mel- 
ody, and, at the same time, it is music 
which is decidedly up to date.” 

The baritone is likewise a firm believer 
in opera in English, and the “Impresario” 


company gives its performances in the 
vernacular. During his many years of 
concert experience before the American 
public, Mr. Hemus has been a staunch 
advocate of concert programs in English. 
He has also been in the van of the fight 
for the American composer. He was the 
first concert singer to introduce the all- 
American program. 

He declares there is no poverty of good 
American and English songs and that 
the average audience prefers them. For 
many years he has worked for the 
growth of musical life in America, and 
his experience has brought him a very 
lively appreciation of the work accom- 
plished by the women’s clubs .and the 
educational institutions, notably the col- 
leges. 

Last season and already this season 
the “Impresario” company has_ been 
heard at a number of colleges, many of 
them in the more remote portions of the 
country where musical attractions, and 
certainly opera, are a rarity, if not alto- 
gether lacking. From his experiences 
on tour, the baritone believes that shift- 
ing conditions in the concert business and 
the excessive costs of traveling will bring 
about a return to the road of the old- 
fashioned concert company within the 
next few years. He is a keen observer 
of conditions and sees the musical life 
of America as in its infancy. The future, 
he believes, holds things beyond the wild- 
est dreams of the average American citi- 
zen who has an interest in music. 





CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES 
OPENED IN CINCINNATI 





Artists Feature Tchaikovsky Trio in A 
Minor—Conservatory Orchestra 
and Faculty Concerts 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 13.—The first con- 
cert of the chamber music series of the 
College of Music was given on Nov. 8. 
The great Trio in A Minor, Op. 50, of 
Tchaikovsky was admirably played by 
Frederick J. Hoffmann, pianist; Emil 
Heermann, violinist, and Walter Heer- 
mann, ’cellist. These artists were then 
joined by Carl Wunderle, viola, and J. 
Kolmschlag, contrabrass, in an interpre- 
tation of the “Forellen” Quintet of Schu- 
bert. The Odeon, where the concert was 
given, was crowded. 

The Cincinnati Symphony returned on 
Nov. 4 from a very successful trip to 
Indianapolis, St. Joseph, Kansas City 
and other centers. 

The first Sunday afternoon concert 
under the auspices of the East High 
School Community Center was given on 
Nov. 5 by forces from the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory. There was a 
change in program on account of the 
non-appearance of two pianists, but Mrs. 
T. P. Williams appeared at the last mo- 
ment with decided success. Burnet C. 
Tuthill, clarinet; Robert Perutz, violin, 
and Louis Curtis, organist, played their 
numbers well and were vigorously ap- 
plauded. , 

Modest Alloo gave a concert with the 
Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra on 
Nov. 7, when a Prelude and Fugue ot 


Bach, Haydn’s C Minor Symphony No. 9 
and Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” 
Overture were played. Three talented 
pupils, Katherin Reece, Minnie L. Nobels 
and Faye Ferguson, appeared at this 
concert. 

The season of faculty concerts at the 
Conservatory was opened on Oct. 30 by 
Jean ten Have and André Ribaupierre, 
violinists, and Jean Verd, pianist. The 
three numbers played were of the solid 
classic school of Handel, Philip Emanue! 
Bach and Johann Sebastian Bach, all 
three written for two violins and piano. 
A careful reading was given by the in- 
terpreters, whose work in ensemble was 
marked by all the finish that each pos- 
sesses individually. 

Elizabeth D. Langhorst, pupil of Mme. 
Dotti of the College of Music, has been 
engaged by Andreas Dippel for his 
United States Grand Opera Company. 

John Yoakley, organist at the Mount 
Auburn Presbyterian Church, gives 4 
short recital each Sunday morning on th: 
new organ before the regular services 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





N. Y. Theater Musicians and Managers 
Reach Wages Agreement 


The union rates for musicians in Nev 
York theaters were adjusted in an agree 
ment entered into recently between Loca 
802 and the International Theatrical As 
sociation. The musicians conceded that i! 
cases where a musical comedy is give! 


in a theater usually devoted to the drama 
the lower rate for the former type of pro 
duction shall prevail, and conversely. Th 
rate of remuneration differs by approx’ 
mately $10 weekly for engagements les 
than a season in duration. 
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| GANZ REORGANIZES 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


S:arts Season Amid Ovation 
_-Erna Rubinstein Greeted 
—Choir Sings 
By Herbert W. Cost 


<p, Louis, Nov. 11.—Rudolph Ganz 
»an his second season as conductor of 
. St. Louis Symphony amid a demon- 
+yation of enthusiasm at a popular con- 
cert on the afternoon of Nov. 5 at the 
Qdeon, which has been redecorated by 
the new management. Showing much 
ease, finesse and assurance, Mr. Ganz 
took the recently gathered orchestra 
through a program which was highly 
appreciated by an audience which filled 
every seat in the auditorium, though the 
afternoon Was ralny. 

In almost one quarter of the orchestra 
there were new faces, and a consider- 
able change in the seating gave a much 
better quality of tone and collaboration 
of the various choirs. In the short space 
of a week’s rehearsals Mr. Ganz had de- 
veloped a precise attack and artistic 
blending of tone, and the performance 
showed thus early in the season that the 
reorganized band of instrumentalists 
will be most successful. 

The program comprised the second 
movement of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, Weber’s “Jubilee” Overture, 
the Ballet Music from “Le Cid,” two 
themes by Percy Grainger, Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dance No. 3, and Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” March. Of 
course extras were demanded. Michel 
Gusikoff, concertmaster, never appeared 
to better advantage than in his playing 
of the “Meditation” from “Thais.” Mr. 
Ganz was recalled four times after the 
close of the concert. 

Erna Rubinstein, violinist, was ac- 
claimed on Nov. 7 by a large audience 
in her recital at the Odeon for the bene- 
fit of the Central Institute of the Deaf. 
The youthful artist played not as a child 
prodigy, but as a full-fledged and exqui- 
sitely finished performer. Her principal 
number was Tartini’s Sonata in G 
Major, which she gave in thrilling style. 
Extras lengthened the program. 

The Salem Choral Society, Christian 
H. Stocke, conductor, gave a most in- 
teresting performance of John A. West’s 
cantata, “Faith and Praise,” on Nov. 1 
at the Salem Evangelical Church under 
the auspices of the local chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, of which 
Mr. Stocke is a leading member. The 
society of about eighty voices showed 
good balance of tone and fine volume. 
The assisting soloists were Agnes 
Lloyd, soprano, of Springfield, Ill.; Ada 
Colgate, contralto; Oliver Smith, tenor, 
and G. J. Lehleither, baritone. Two 
pianos furnished the accompaniment. 

Julie Manierre-Mann, lyric soprano, 
and McNair Ilgenfritz, pianist, both of 
Chicago, gave an attractive recital at the 
Wednesday Club on the afternoon of 
Nov. 8. Mrs. Mann used a pleasing 
voice to fine advantage in “Depuis le 
jour” from “Louise,” a French group, 
and a group by Mr. Ilgenfritz. The 
pianist’s numbers were all his own com- 
positions and are principally based on 
dance themes with ultra-modern ten- 
dencies in composition. Paul Friess was 
accompanist. 


St. [nouls Activities 
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StDouis. Mo. Nov. 11. 


Ottmar Moll has again resumed his 
studio meetings, which are held on the 
second and fourth Saturday of each 
month, giving his pupils the unusual op- 
bortunity of playing before a critical 
audience. Pupils of Ernest Krohn, his 
assistant, also appear. 

_At the regular monthly musicale on 
Nov. 4 at the City Club, the soloist was 
Thelma Hayman, pupil of Eugenia Get- 
her, who gave the entire program, and 
was applauded by a large audience. 
Louise Kroeger, mezzo-soprano, and 
ler father, E. R. Kroeger, composer and 
pianist, gave an_ interesting recital on 
‘ov. 9 at Lindell Hall. Miss Kroeger 
sang two groups admirably and Mr. 
Kroeger was artistic in his solos. 
William Theo. Diebels, organist of the 
New Cathedral, gave a fine recital on the 
aiternoon of Nov. 5, assisted by George 
“. Muskens, tenor. There was a large 
‘ttendance. 

Paul Friess of this city recently ap- 
heared as accompanist in Memphis, 
‘ein., at a recital by Giuseppe De Luca, 
HERBERT W. COST. 
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Matzenauer Ascends California Mountains CLEVELAND HAILS 
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Margaret Matzenauer Enjoys Some of the Sights of California While on Her Recent 
Western Tour—1, The Contralto and Her Manager in the North West, H. M. MacFad- 
den of the Elwyn Concert Bureau, Portland, Ore., on Mt. Tamalpais, Cal.; 2, Mme. 
Matzenauer and Mr. MacFadden at the Cross on Mt. Rubideaux, Riverside, Cal.; 3, 
Mme. Matzenauer, George Vause, Her Accompanist, and Stella Hammerslough, Ready 


to Coast down Mt. Tamalpais 


ARGARET MATZENAUER is par- 

ticularly proud of the above pictures 

because they were taken with her own 
camera, a recent purchase. 

She returned on Nov. 5 from a five- 
week swing around the circle. Her tour 
began on Oct. 2 with a concert in Butler, 
Ohio, and ended on Nov. 4 with an ap- 
pearance in Columbus, Ohio. She sang 
in Helena, Mont.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore., and Salt Lake City, in 


the Northwest; appeared twice in San 
Francisco and three times in Los An- 
geles, opening the season of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic; and sang in Okla- 
homa City. 

While in California she found time not 
only for excursions to Mt. Tamalpais and 
Mt. Rubideaux, but for the discovery of 
a remarkable musical prodigy, Elinor 
Remick Warren, seventeen-year-old pi- 
anist and composer. Mme. Matzenauer 
sang one of her songs at all her concerts. 





ORCHESTRAS LEAD 


Strube and Stokowski Forces 
Appear with Soloists— 
Hear Recitalists 


By Franz C. Bornschein 





BALTIMORE, Nov. 13.—The_ second 
concert of the series given by the 
Baltimore Symphony, Gustav Strube, 


conductor, on the afternoon of Nov. 12, 
gave evidence of increased public inter- 
est, for the audience at the Lyric was 
larger and more responsive to the play- 


ing of the organization. Mr. Strube 
began the program with the Mozart 
“Marriage of Figaro” Overture; then 


followed the colorful “Scheherazade” 
suite given in a brilliant manner; two 
episodes from Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne,” 
and the rousing “William Tell” Over- 
ture. The various sections of the or- 
chestra showed refined quality and in- 
dividuality. Bertram Peacock of New 
York, baritone, who was trained at the 
Peabody Conservatory, was the soloist. 


Mr. Peacock sang “Vision Fugitive” of 
Massenet and the Prologue from “Pagli- 
acci,’” and made an impression despite 
illness. He was applauded loudly. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra began its 
local series of concerts on Nov. 8 at the 


BALTIMORE EVENTS 


Lyric before a very large audience which 
gave Leopold Stokowski, the conductor, 
and the soloist, Olga Samaroff, a hearty 
reception. The playing of the orchestra 
in a group of Lully pieces and the 
Vivaldi Concerto for strings was highly 
interesting. A noisy reading of the 
“William Tell” Overture brought ap- 
plause. A somber excerpt from Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Khovantchina” and Stravin- 
sky’s “Feuerwerk” gave this program a 
Russian coloring. Mme. Samaroff, in 
the melodic Grieg Concerto, played with 
convincing effect. 

Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist, and Frank 
Bibb, pianist, were heard in a recital at 
the Peabody Conservatory on Nov. 10. 
The ’cellist presented a group of early 
classic compositions with dignity of 
style and broad repose. The reading of 
the Chopin Sonata for ’cello and piano 
was musicianly and in this number the 
piano part received brilliant treatment. 
In response to the applause the artists 
added the last movement of the César 
Franck celebrated sonata. The program 
also contained a group of transcriptions, 
taken from the literature of the violin, 
which were played skillfully. Several 
encores prolonged the program. 

Henry Souvaine, pianist; Daisy Jean, 
‘cellist, harpist and soprano, and George 
Reimherr, tenor, were heard at the Lyric 
on Nov. 10 in an attractive program 
given by the Knabe Studio. Each art- 
ist gave an admirable contribution to the 
evening’s music, and the demonstration 
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SOKOLOFF FORCES 


Raisi and Rimini, Ukrainian 
Choir, String Quartet and 
Denishawns Appear 


By Grace Goulder tizant 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 11.—At the recent 
pair of concerts by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra,. under the baton of Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Beethoven’s Second Symphony 
was the feature. Loeffler’s “La Mort de 
Tintagiles,” Bizet’s Overture, “Patrie,” 
and Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor, in 
which Ralph Leopold, formerly of Cleve- 
land, was warmly applauded as the solo- 
ist, were also played. 

Edith Fletcher, a Cleveland singer, 
and Samuel Lifschey, leader of the viola 
section of the orchestra, were the soloists 
at the popular concert. Miss Fletcher 





sang arias from “Freischiitz,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Traviata.” Mr. Lifschey 
was heard in numbers by Delibes 


and d’Indy. Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
“Pathétique” and the Prelude to Act III 
of “Lohengrin” were played by the or- 
chestra. 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini ap- 
peared in the Public Hall on Oct. 29, 
when Mme. Raisa sang numbers by 
Halévy, A. Walter Kramer, Hageman, 
Donaudy, Strauss, Debussy and Tchai- 
kovsky. Mr. Rimini’s program was 
drawn from the works of Tchaikovsky, 
Flotow, Leoncavallo and others. There 
was a large audience. G. Bernardi was 
the manager. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, under 
Alexander Koshetz, with Nina Koshetz 
as soloist, was heard the same evening 
at Masonic Hall in an excellent program 
of choral music. The soloist was re- 
ceived with marked favor in a group of 
songs by Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, 
Variamoff and others. 

The first of a series of five concerts 
by the Chamber Music Society was 
given at the Hotel Statler on Oct. 31 by 
the Cleveland String Quartet, with 
Nathan Fryer at the piano. The pro- 
gram included Schubert’s Quartet in A 
Minor, Dohnanyi’s Quintet for Piano and 
Strings and a little known quartet by 
Bazzini. The Cleveland Quartet is made 
up of Louis Edlin, Carleton Cooley, 
Samuel Lifschey and Victor De Gomez. 

The Denishawn dancers were warmly 
greeted on Nov. 3 in Masonic Hall. A 
large audience heard a program which 
included the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata “Pathétique” and num- 
bers by Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, 
Granados and many others. The music 
was played by an invisible instrumental 
quartet conducted by Louis Horst. The 
event was under the management of 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders in co-oper- 
~— with the Fortnightly Musical 

ub. 





New York Philharmonic Visits Holyoke, 
Mass. 


HOLYOKE, MAss., Nov. 11.—The New 
York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky con- 
ductor, gave its eleventh annual concert 
in Holyoke at the City Hall Auditorium 
on Nov. 3. Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 


phony comprised the first half of the 
program and Wagner was represented 
by four excerpts from his music-dramas. 
Warm applause greeted every number. 
The concert was under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Holyoke 
Music Club and Mount Holyoke College. 
Henry Souvaine, pianist, and Louise 
Stallings, contralto, appeared in joint 
recital at the High School Auditorium on 
Oct. 31. HOWARD THOMAS. 





of the mechanical instrument used for 
reproduction of solos and accompani- 
ments was of particular interest. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists, the members of the 
Baltimore Chapter are appearing in a 
series of recitals assisted by various 
prominent choirs and vocalists. The 
first concert of this series was given on 
Nov. 5 at the Peabody Conservatory by 
Della Viola Weber, organist of the 
Church of Our Saviour; Jesse Edwards, 
tenor, and Ethel Davis, accompanist. G. 
Thompson Williams, organist of the 
Church of St. Michael and Ail Angels, 
assisted by the choir of Madison Avenue 
M. E. Church, presented the second pro- 
gram on Nov. 12. 
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Vera Curtis Will Sing 
Important Mozart Role 
with Dippel’s Company 





Photo by Apeda, N. Y. 


Vera Curtis, Soprano, Formerly of the 
Metropolitan Who Will Sing with the 
Dippel Opera Company 


Vera Curtis, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, has been engaged by An- 
dreas Dippel to sing the Countess in his 
forthcoming production of Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” which he will pre- 
sent later in the winter in various cities 
in the Middle West. While at the Metro- 
politan, Miss Curtis appeared in various 
roles, especially in the German operas 
then in the répertoire. Since then, she 
has sung in concert throughout the 
United States. 


MILWAUKEE HEARS ARTISTS 








Gadski, Kochanski, Nyiregyhazi, Stall- 
ings and Buell in Recitals 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 11.—Johanna Gad- 
ski, soprano, and Paul Kochanski, Polish 
Violinist, appeared at the annual concert 
fcr nearly 8000 members and friends of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at 
the Auditorium. There was considerable 
applause, although there were also marks 
of restlessness among the audience, due 
to the difficulty of hearing clearly in the 
large hall. 

Mme. Gadski’s voice still shows the old 
range and power, but it has lost in a 
measure its warmth in the middle and 
lower registers. The singer again and 
again demonstrated her continued con- 
trol of the pianissimo in top notes, and in 
long phrasing, in fine legato work and 
in fire and strength Mme. Gadski still 
scores decisively. 

Gounod’s “Ave Maria” was a delight- 
ful number, with an obbligato played by 
Mr. Kochanski. Mme. Gadski also sang 
numbers by Grieg, MacDowell, Percy 
Kahn, Dvorak, Gretchaninoff and Hen- 
schel. Mr. Kochanski played with a 
wealth of imagination and feeling solos 
by Bach, Wieniawski, Kreisler and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Hungarian pi- 
anist, and Louise Stallings, soprano, with 
the aid of the Ampico, gave a concert 
in the Pabst Theater under the auspices 
of the Milwaukee Art Institute. Liszt, 
Grieg, Bach and other masters were rep- 
resented on the program. 

Adams Buell of Milwaukee, pianist, 
gave his annual recital in the Athenzeum, 
in which he presented with his usual 
skill and finish a program by Bach, Mo- 
zart, Raff, Goossens and Grainger. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





La Forge-Berimen Artists in Noonday 
Program 


The second in the series of noon-day 
recitals in Aeolian Hall under the direc- 
tion of the La Forge-Bertimen Studios 
was given on Nov. 3. The artists ap- 
pearing were Mr. Bertimen, Erin Ballard, 
pianists; Jean Johnson, mezzo-soprano; 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; Albert 
Rappaport, tenor; Helen Blume and 
Helen Moss, accompanists. 


CHAMBER ARTISTS IN PHILADELPHIA 





Hear Rich-Kindler-Hammann 
Trio—Visiting Soloists 
Give Recitals 


By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 11.—The Cham- 
ber Music Association, by virtue of mem- 
bership in which Philadelphians are en- 
abled to have the best music on Sunday 
since the blue laws ban regular concerts, 
opened its sixth season last Sunday 
afternoon. In the intimate surroundings 
of the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom the 


members of the society heard the Rich- 
Kindler-Hammann Trio in the Bee- 
thoven Trio, Op. 1, No. 2; the slow move- 
ment of the Schubert Trio, Op. 100, and 
the Tchaikovsky Trio, Op. 50. The art- 
ists played with the nicest adjustment to 
each other’s instruments and with beau- 
tiful quality of tone. It was especially 
interesting to hear the early Beethoven, 
this number being rarely played, though 
the other two works are familiar. 

Sue Harvard, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, recently made one of her 
rare Philadelphia appearances in a 
Witherspoon Hall recital under the aus- 
pices of the Welsh Church Choir. After 
a couple of well sung numbers by Bach 
and Mozart, which showed the flexibility 
of her voice, she gave special pleasure in 
some Cymric traditional and modern 
songs and groups in French and English. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and Prin- 
cess Tsianina, the American Indian so- 
prano, were heard in joint recital in the 
auditorium of the Plays and Players’ 
Club, formerly the Little Theater, on 
Wednesday aftérnoon. The concert was 
given to inaugurate the series of recitals 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Music Clubs, of which 
Elizabeth Hood Latta, the soprano, is the 
president. The funds from this second 
season of concerts under this direction 
will be devoted, as last year, to musical 
extension work throughout the common- 
wealth in places where music is in need 
of encouragement. The program was 
varied and, of course. included some of 
the popular lyrics of the composer of 
the “Land of the Sky-Blue Water” and 
“At Dawning.” 

Charles Courboin, formerly organist 


of Antwerp Cathedral, gave the second 
public concert of the season on the Grand 
Court organ of the Wanamaker store on 
Friday evening, playing a special pro- 
gram in honor of Armistice Day, ending 
with Saint-Saéns’ “Marche Héroique.” 

The Beethoven Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Hebrew Literary Society, which 
is doing good work in musical extension, 
turned to lighter forms last night in a 
good performance of “Pinafore.” The 
principals sang adequately and the work 
of the chorus was well balanced. The 
cast included Cecelia Kaplan, Howaru 
Haug, Edward Barnes, Elizabeth Mor- 
row, Robert Fleming, Auguste Schaeffer, 
Harry Rosenbaum, Louis Lichtenstein 
and Benjamin Sporkin. Jeanette Kerr, 
with a supporting corps of sixteen, 
danced a ballet. The production was 
under the baton of Theodore Feinmann. 

Orchestra teas, given after the Friday 
afternoon concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, are a new feature of the sea- 
son at the Academy of Music. Tea is 
served in the foyer. 

Agnes Clun Quinlan gave a lecture- 
recital on the ancient music of Ireland 
before the Haddon Fortnightly Club on 
Election Night. ; 

Under the direction of N. Lindsay 
Norden, the special music services at 
Second Presbyterian Church have been 
resumed. Last Sunday a Saint-Saéns 
program was given by the finely trained 
choir, with the assistance of Frederic 
Cook, the violinist, and Vincent Fanelli, 
harpist. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Al- 
liance opened its season with a stimulat- 
ing meeting held at the Settlement Music 
School. George Boyle, pianist and a 
member of the faculties of the Settle- 
ment Music School and formerly of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Baltimore, de- 
livered an interesting address on correct 
teaching principles and the teaching of 
Bach, which he illustrated on the pianv. 

The Philadelphia Music League, of 
which Mrs. Frederic Abbott is executive 
director, is giving a series of community 
programs in various sections of the city 
with a large percentage of foreign popu- 
lation. At two given recently at Saint 
Martha’s House and at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, the soloists included Mrs. Lee 
Sharp, Mrs. William Hammersley, pi- 
anist; Florence Haenle, violinist; Helen 
Ivory, soprano, and Ann Thompson, 
pianist. 





MUNCIE CLUBS ACTIVE 





Programs Given by Matinée Musicale 
and Junior Organizations 


MUNCIE, IND., Nov. 11.—At the first 
regular meeting of the Matinée Musicale 
on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 25, a pro- 
gram was given under the leadership of 
Mrs. J. J. Burkholder. Mrs. Daniel N. 
Davis spoke on current events in the 
musical world, and Ruth McCahn, Ellen 
Remington and Mildred Kitselman, pian- 
ists; Grace Austin, soprano, and Alice 
Front Lucas, contralto, contributed a 
musical program. 

The Junior Matinée Musicale gave a 
Hallowe’en program on Oct. 26, consist- 
ing of readings and violin, piano and 
vocal numbers by Martha Vinton, Vivian 
Prillaman, Mary Houck, Inez Overcash 
and Nila Kirkpatrick. Sarita Deutsch 
gave a dance number. 

A Hallowe’en program was also given 
by the Juvenile Matinée Musicale at its 
first meeting in the High School Audi- 
torium. A chorus of forty voices sang 
under Clarena Hunter. Four-year-old 
Orville Garrett played a cornet solo; 
Mrs. Rickeberg, physical culture director 
for the girls of the High School, led a 
‘Witches’ Dance” and a playlet was 
given illustrating the differences between 
the major and minor scales. 

Mrs, DANIEL N. DAVIs. 





Fall River Responds to Chamber Music 


FALL RIVER, MAss., Nov. 11.—The first 
concert of the season was given at the 
B. M. C. Durfee High School Auditorium 
on Friday evening, Oct. 27, when the 
Boston Symphony Quintet presented a 


delightful program before a capacity 
audience, under the auspices of the 
Teachers’ Association. N. Kassman, 


first violin; F. Siegl, second violin; A. 
Fiedler, viola, and C. Barth, ’cello, played 
the Dvorak Quartet in F beautifully, 
and, supplemented by Albert Sand, clari- 
net, gave Mozart’s Quintet in A. Mr. 
Kassman was cordially received in violin 
solos. L. A. WARNER. 


MANKATO GREETS SINGER 





Florence Macbeth in Recital Welcomed 
Home—Riccardo Martin Heard 


MANKATO, MINN., Nov. 11.—Florence 
Macbeth visited her native city recently. 
Under the auspices of the Orpheus Club, 
she sang at the Armory Auditorium be- 
fore an audience of 2500 whom she de- 


lighted with her voice. 

The State Teachers’ College presented 
Riccardo Martin to an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, and the Mankato Music Club gave 
its first two concerts. Henry J. Williams 
of Minneapolis, and members of the 
Musical Art Society of Faribault were 
responsible for their success. 

Preparations for a Music Festival, 
planned by the Orpheus Club, are well 
under way. Arthur Hackett, Arthur 
Middleton, Anna Herbert Koehnle and 
Lora Lulsdorff have been engaged as 
soloists. JENNIE R. RICE. 





No Norfolk Festival in the Coming Year 


WINSTED, CONN., Nov. 13.—No Spring 
Festival will be given at Norfolk by the 
Litchfield County Choral Union during 
the coming year, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Carl Stoeckel of 
Norfolk. In a letter to Raymond Hos- 
kins, president of the Torrington Musi- 
cal Association, Mr. Stoeckel says: “Dur- 
ing the long existence of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union it has absorbed 
more and more of our time. What has 
been accomplished has been a labor of 
love on our part and one which we hope 
to continue in the near future. Mean- 
while so great has been the accumulation 
of matters vital to us, and which must 
have immediate and continuous attention, 
that we have concluded it will be best 
to omit the festival for 1923.” 








Juliette Velty Reopens Studio 


Juliette Velty, soprano and diseuse, 
who spent the summer in various Euro- 
pean countries, has returned to New 
York and reopened her studio for the 
teaching of singing and French diction. 


Susan S. Boice Ranks 
Personal Equation High 
in Singer’s Developme it 





Susan S. Boice, New York Vocal Teacher 


The personal equation to be solved be- 
tween teacher and student is often the 
determining factor in the success of the 
pupil, according to Susan S. Boice, voca! 
teacher of New York, who applies prin- 
ciples of psychology to vocal instruc- 
tion. In music, especially, says Miss 
Boice, temperament is paramount in its 
influence on the student’s work. This 
quality with intelligence and imagina- 
tion, forms the groundwork upon which 
a teacher may build for the success ot 
the pupil. 

“Whether a student is pursuing he 
work for a concert career or as an ac- 
complishment, the same considerations 
hold good,” declares Miss__ Boice. 
“Granted that a pupil has no inherent 
defects which would militate against 
sucessful singing, the quality of his work 
can be enhanced by a development of 
musicianship and an application of his 
peculiar and individual talents to his 
work. It is not enough that a student 
desires to sing certain arias and songs. 
The highest effectiveness is gained from 
a careful study of her abilities by the 
teacher and the fullest expansion of 
these possibilities. No method and no 
set of exercises will fit each pupil in- 
discriminately. The task of the teacher 
is to set before the student what wil 
reflect her gifts to the best advantage. 
The individuality of the student can be 
cultivated by permitting original inter- 
pretations instead of adhering to pat- 
terns that result only in_ imitation. 
Original work, properly guided to pre- 
vent extravagance, will allow any stu- 
dent to find adequate expression 
seng.” 

Miss Boice has removed her studio t 
larger quarters on Seventy-fifth Street. 





Broadcast Performance of “Aida” 


In connection with the Armistice Day 
Musical Festival in the Bronx a per- 
formance of “Aida” in concert form was 
given in Kingsbridge Armory, which ac- 
commodates 15,000 persons. In addition, 
more than 600,000 heard the perform- 
ance through radio receiving sets, for 
the performance was broadcasted by Sta- 
tion WEAF of the American Telephon 
and Telegraph Company. The orchestra 
and chorus of the Metropolitan were ‘ec 
by Giuseppe Bamboschek and Giull 
Setti, respectively, and the artists in 
cluded Anne Roselle, Carmela Ponsel!' 
Dmitry Dobkin and Leon Rothier. Th 
Festival was arranged as the beginning 
of a movement to build an academy °° 


opera in the Bronx where musical 
tractions might be given at moderat 
prices. 





Adelaide Fischer and Manton Marble 
Sing in Drake Series 


The second concert in the series 
miniature musicales for children, wh 
is being sponsored by Charles N. Dra«' 

‘1! he given in the Punch and Ju'y 
Theater, New York, on the afternoon ° 
Nov. 19. The artists will be Adelaive 
Fischer, soprano, and Manton Mar! 
baritone, with Gottfried Federlein at t% 
piano. 
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BANGOR SYMPHONY 
USHERS IN SEASON 


Sprague Features Schubert 
and Grieg in Afternoon 
Concert 


By June L. Bright 


BaNnGoR, ME., Nov. 13.—Notwithstand- 
ing a rainstorm, the twenty-seventh sea- 
son of the Bangor Symphony, Adeibert 
Wells Sprague conductor, was auspi- 
ciously ushered in on the afternoon of 
Nov. 8 at the City Hall, where a large 
audience was demonstrative in approval 
,f the young people’s symphony program. 
The orchestra, better balanced than ever, 
was in fine form and played brilliantly. 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, the 
“Rosamunde” Overture, Grieg’s “Sigurd 
Jorsalfar” Suite, one of the numbers 
most admirably played of the concert, 
and excerpts from Mascagni’s ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’’ completed one of the 
most finished programs given by the Sym- 
phony in recent years. A, Stanley Cay- 
ting, after several years of study in Bos- 
ton and New York and two years’ mem- 
bership in the Cleveland Symphony under 
Sokoloff, shares with Harold O. Doe the 
position of concertmaster. 

At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Eastern Maine Music Association on 
Nov. 6, at the Chamber of Commerce, the 
board of directors, which has already 
served one year, was re-elected as fol- 
lows: Frank S. Ames, Machias; Frank 
R. Atwood, Franklin E. Bragg, Harry D. 
Benson, Harriett M. Burr, Douglas A. 
Crocker, Albert P. Cushman, Sarah 
Emery, Wilfred A. Finnegan, A. Lang- 
don Freese, Wilfrid A. Hennessy, Harold 
Hinckley, Harry B. Ivers, Harry W. Lib- 
bey, William McC. Sawyer, Louis C. 
Stearns, Adelbert W. Sprague, Otis 
Skinner and Gorham H. Wood, Bangor; 
Lyman Blair, Greenville; E. L. Cleve- 
land, Houlton; Harry L. Crabtree, Ells- 
worth; Henry B. Eaton, Calais; F. E. 
Guernsey, Dover-Foxcroft, and W. H. 
Waterhouse, Old Town. The stockhold- 
ers re-elected Mr. Hennessy clerk of the 
corporation. 








Reiner Applies for Naturalization Papers 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 13.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Reiner have applied for papers 
entitling them to United States citizen- 


ship. Mr. Reiner said as he left the 
naturalization office: “I like the Ameri- 
can Government, I like the American 
people, and I like the opportunity for 
work that America offers. That is why 
I wish to throw in my lot with Ameri- 
cans and become one of them. I have 
traveled some hundreds of miles over 
the United States from New York as 
far West as Kansas City, and have al- 
ready grown fond of this fair land and 
its good people. Europe is troubled. In 
America conditions are much more 
favorable for the cultivation of the art 
of music, to which my life is devoted.” 
PHILIP WERTHNER. 








Detroit Contralto in Unique Program 


DETROIT, Nov. 11.—An interesting pro- 
gram was given by Harriet Story Mac- 
farlane, mezzo-contralto, under the aus- 


pices of the Randall Division of the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church in the 
St. Cecilia Auditorium recently. With 
the use of slides made of paintings by 
well-known artists, Mrs. Macfarlane 
her songs to fit the pictures, 
‘Singing numbers by Handel, Cadman, 
\’Hara, Seneca Pierce, Foster, Ross and 
Others. Salter’s “The Cry of Rachel” 
and Kramer’s “The Last Hour” were 
among the features of the program. 


chose 





iteet Magdeleine Brard in Oberlin, Ohio 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Nov. 10.—Magdeleine 
Brard, French pianist, opened her tour 
at Oberlin College on Oct. 25, when she 
layed César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale 
‘nd Fugue; compositions by Fauré, 
Pieree, Liadoff, Debussy and Gluck- 
baint-Saéns and twenty-four Preludes by 
hopin, and showed an admirable tech- 
nique and great refinement. Mlle. Brard 
as welcomed by a large and enthusi- 
Stic audience. 





Cincinnati Soprano at McConnellsville 


McCONNELSVILLE, OHIO, Nov. 11.— 
the Muskingum Valley Music Club gave 
Fconcert of choral and orchestral music 
‘ the Opera House with Marthalynn 
Frippeer of Cincinnati as soloist. Omar 
ilson conducted the chorus of eighty 


with fine precision and great artistic 
ability. Miss Trippeer had occasion to 
display her brilliant coloratura soprano 
voice, singing in Mendelssohn’s_ can- 
tata “Hear My Prayer” and as soloist in 
songs by Thayer, Novello and Dell’- 
Acqua. A large audience applauded 
chorus, soloist and conductor warmly. 


SEATTLE MUSICIANS’ CLUB 
FAVORS SCHOOL CREDITS 








Requests Board to Adopt State Plan— 
Light Opera Company Returns— 
Quartet Plays 


SEATTLE, Nov. 11.—The Seattle Clef 
Club, an organization of men musicians, 
went on record at its annual dinner on 
Nov. 4 as favoring High School credits 
for applied music, and recommended that 
the Seattle School Board adopt the State 
plan which has been in operation in 
Washington for the last five or six years. 

The American Light Opera Company 
began a return engagement at the Metro- 
politan Theater in “Mascotte,” under the 
direction of Rex Reynolds. 


Introducing a series of matinée cham- 
ber music concerts, the Spargur String 
Quartet appeared on Nov. 1 under the 
auspices of the Seattle Musical Art So- 
ciety. This ensemble has retained the 
same personnel during the seven or eight 
years of its existence, and has attained 
a high standard for its interpretations 
of chamber music. The program con- 
sisted of the Haydn G Minor Quartet, 
Orns 26; the Schubert D Minor Quartet 
(“Death and the Maiden’), and two 
numbers by Glazounoff. The quartet 
comprises John M. Spargur, Albany 
Ritchie, violin; E. Hellier Collens, viola; 
and George Kirchner, ’cello. 

The Cornish School announces that 
fourteen scholarships have been awarded 
to successful contestants. The Ladies’ 
Musical Club scholarship for piano was 
won by Dorothy Winans. Other piano 
scholarships were awarded to Katherine 
Pinney, Lois Bennett, Gertrude Austin, 
and Ardsley Babbitt. Vocal scholarships 
were given to Evelyn Dergnan, May 
Meel, Lillian Schoenberg, Mercer Greg- 
ory, and Margaret Harmon. Selma 
Stigelman won a cello scholarship, 
Arnold Laken, one for the violin, Doris 
Callow, for the school of the theater, 
and Floyd Murphy for the school of the 
spoken word. 

Louise Van Ogle gave the third of 
her series of lecture-recitals on Oct. 30, 
the subject being “Dances, Ancient and 
Modern.” She was assisted by Mrs. Paul 
Smith, pianist. 

Vesta Muth, piano pupil of Harry 
Krinke, reveated her recital on Nov. b, 
showing decided technical prowess in 
twenty-four Chopin Preludes, and a 
group of Scarlatti, Liszt, and other com- 
positions. 

Laszlo Schwartz, violinist and com- 
poser, who is on a tour around the world 
and is about to leave for Honolulu, New 
Zealand and Australia, is a visitor in 
Seattle. Mr, Schwartz has just spent 
four months in the North playing in the 
principal cities of Alaska. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





I. V. Flagler’s Memory Honored at 
Concert 


AUBURN, N. Y., Nov. 13.—A large audi- 
ence assembled at Calvary Presbyterian 
Church to honor the memory of the late 
organist and composer, I. V. Flagler. 
For over twenty-five years and until his 
death in 1901 Flagler had been the or- 
ganist of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Auburn. In an interesting program, 
Joseph B. Tallmadge at the organ, the 
Mendelssohn Club and the Calvary 
Church Choir honored the late composer 
by excellent interpretations of some of 
his best known works. Hon. Thomas 
Mott Osborne made an address. 





Dr. Russell Begins Princeton Organ 
Series 


PRINCETON, N. J., Nov. 11.—Dr. Alex- 
ander Russell, head of the Music Depart- 
ment of Princeton College, opened his 
fall series of organ recitals here Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 5, on the Frick memorial 
organ, Proctor Hall, in the College Grad- 
uate Building. He played a well ar- 
ranged program to a very large audience. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 





ROANOKE, VA.—The Thurman and 
Boone Company presented in concert 
Eleanor Shaw, pianist; Raymond A. 


Simonds, tenor, and the Duo-Art piano 
at the Park Theater on the evenings of 
uct, 24, 25 and 26. 


SUPPORT AIMS OF 
_ MACDOWELL COLONY 


Grand Rapids District Form- 
ing Branches—Hear 
Russian Music 


By Victor Henderson 





GRAND RaAPIps, MicH., Nov. 11.—The 


manner in which the MacDowell colony- 


at Peterboro, N. H., is fostering creative 
art in America was told by Mrs. Edward 
A. MacDowell, widow of the composer, 
to a large assemblage in the studio of 
the St. Cecilia Clubhouse on Nov. 7. 
Last year a visit from Mrs. MacDowell 
resulted in the organization of a local 
chapter of the MacDowell League, in 
support of the current and permanent 


endowment of the undertaking, and now 
other branches are to be formed here- 
abouts. Mrs. MacDowell played some of 
her husband’s compositions. 

In honor of the visitor, Roderick 
White, violinist, played two of his own 
ccmpositions, Romance and _ Spanish 
Dance, with Mrs. Helen Baker Rowe at 
the piano. At a dinner given by Mrs. 
Samuel D. Young, president of the local 
branch of the Drama League, and a 
luncheon given by Charlotte Hughes at 
the Kent Country Club, Mrs. MacDowell 
met a number of people sympathetic with 
the advancement of her aims. 

A program of music by Russian com- 
posers was presented Nov. 3 to the mem- 
bers of the St. Cecilia Society. Of out- 
standing merit was the playing by Con- 
stance Duin, violinist, of “Chanson In- 
doue,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the in- 
terpretation of a two-piano number, an 
Arensky Romance and Waltz, op. 15, by 


Hazel MacEachron and Mrs. Walter 
Clark. Other participants in the pro- 
gram were Ruby Griswold, soprano; 


Frances Morton-Crume, contralto; Hila 
Vanden Bosch, piano, and the excellent 
quartet named in honor of Eva Heming- 
way as the Hemingway Quartet, which 
includes Amy Hudson, Anna Lamoreaux, 
Antoinette Kroeze and Geneva Bashara. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Ottokar 
Malek, Lourena Davis and Mrs. B. B. 
Murphy, who also spoke briefly on “Rus- 
sian Music.” The chairman for the day 
was Mrs. Adolph Hake. 

Roderick White has returned from a 
concert tour of Michigan during which 
he gave violin recitals, with Ferdinand 
Warner at the piano, at Hope College in 
Holland, Olivet College, Alma College, 
Ferris Institute at Big Rapids, Mount 
Pleasant, Grand Haven, and elsewhere. 
After giving a number of concerts on 
the Atlantic coast and in the South, 
he will go abroad early in the new year. 

Harold Tower gave the first of a se- 
ries of Sunday afternoon organ recitals 
on Nov. 5 at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral. 

A large audience attended the concert 
on Nov. 3 by Robert Grube, Frank La 
Flamme, Howard Lord, Paul Di Bona 
and Harry Garrett, five graduates of 
Mooseheart, national home for depend- 
ent children of members of the Loyal 
Order of Moose. They are touring Wis- 
consin and Michigan in benefit concerts 
to aid the institution. Harry Nigro, who 
in 1914 founded the band at Mooseheart 
and is now director of the music school 
at Ferris Institute in Big Rapids, also 
took part in this concert. 





Lucy Gates and Carlos Salzedo in Frank- 
fort Recital 


FRANKFORT, IND., Nov. 11.—The Mati- 
née Musicale season opened on Oct. 31, 
with a joint recital by Lucy Gates, so- 
prano, and Carlos Salzedo, harpist, at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The pro- 
gram carried a strong appeal to a mixed 
audience. The concluding number was 
the harp Cavatina and following aria 
from “Lucia.” Miss Gates responded to 
an encore with the Swiss “Echo Song,” 
Mr. Salzedo playing a harp accompani- 
ment. NELLIE L. CLAYBAUGH. 





Macbeth Opens Season in Santa Ana 


SANTA ANA, CAL., Nov. 11.—The Musi- 
cal Association opened its season with a 
concert by Florence Macbeth, soprano, 
in the High School Auditorium on the 
evening of Oct. 28. The singer, who had 
the assistance of George Roberts, pianist. 
was heartily received in a program of 
operatic arias and songs. 





San Antonio Hears Josephine Lucchese 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 11.—Jo- 
sephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, appeared 





in this, her native city, on Nov. 3 and 
was greeted by an overflowing house at 
a recital which showed her rare skill and 
natural vocal endowment to great advan- 
tage. Her program included “Gli angui 
d’Inferno” from “Magic Flute,” “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto,” the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia,” Pergolesi’s “Nina,’’ 
Schubert’s “La Pastorella” and Bizet’s 
“Chanson Vieille.”” Ola Gulledge was an 
admirable accompanist and Eulalio San- 
chez, flautist, did artistic work. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Supervisor in Bangor Lecture Commends 
Value of Music 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 11.—Ralph L. 
Baldwin, supervisor of music at Hart- 
ford, Conn., delivered an address on 
“The Educational Value of Music” be- 
fore the Department of Public School 
Music at the Bangor High School on 
Thursday afternoon. The lecturer said 


in part: “Music is a spiritual force and 
as such it has a direct bearing upon life 
and conduct. It has always had a re- 
straining and cultivating influence in 
the home and carries one of the strong- 
est influences in the school. Music is a 
liberal culture and is constantly asso- 
ciated with religion, literature, history 
and geography. One of the supreme 
needs of music education is a thorough 
intellectual training in the _ public 
schools.” JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





Form Chorus in East Liverpool, Ohio 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, Nov. 11.—The 
Ohio Valley Choral Society has been 
organized here, with John Colville Dick- 
son as conductor, and the officers of the 
organization include J. Wilbur Newman, 
president; Norman Pilgrim, secretary, 
and Emmett J. Gaston, treasurer. Three 
concerts are to be given this season. At 
a recent musical service at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Cyril Jenkins’ 
“Lux Benigna” was sung, with John Mc- 
Kinnon as soloist with the chorus, under 
Mr, Dickson’s baton. 


Ethyl Hayden Opens Richmond Series 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 11.—The opening 
concert in the artists’ series, under the 





auspices of the Musicians’ Club, was 
given by Ethyl Hayden, soprano, in the 
Jefferson Auditorium recently. The 


singer, who has a voice of lovely quality, 
sang seventeen songs and four encores 
and was recalled again and again by the 
large audience. The chief interest of the 
evening centered in her interpretation of 
a group of songs in German. Miss Hay- 
den’s singing of “Die Forelle’” was one 
of the achievements of the evening. She 
was artistically accompanied by Flor- 
ence Harvey, formerly of Virginia. 





Society of New England Women Meets 
The New York City Colony of the Na- 
tional Society of New England Women 
gave its first Literary Day at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Nov. 9. The musical 
program was in charge of Dr. Arvine 
Coleman, chairman of music. Vocal 
numbers were given by Isabel Franklin 
and piano numbers by Avis McClean. 





Walter Charmbury Opens New York 
Studio 

Walter Charmbury, pianist, who has 
returned to America after’ several 
months in London and Paris, where he 
was heard in recitals, has opened a New 
York studio in Carnegie Hall and will 
divide his time between teaching and 
appearing in recital. 





Siloti to Play Own Transcriptions in New 
York Recital 

Alexander Siloti, pianist, will give his 
first New York recital of the season on 
the afternoon of Nov. 19, playing his 
own piano transcription of Liadoff’s 
Four Russian Folk-Songs for Orchestra, 
Op. 58. He will also play his transcrip- 
tions of works by Bach and Ravel, in 
addition to numbers by Bach, Liszt and 
Chopin, 





Fort Smith, Ark., Applauds “Impresario” 


Fort SMITH, ARK., Nov. 11.—Mozart’s 
“Impresario” was given by a company 
under the management of William Wade 
Hinshaw, before the Fort Smith Concert 
Club, in the New Theater on Oct. 31. 
The auditorium was well filled by an 
appreciative audience for this, the first 
event of the series. Percy Hemus, in 
the leading réle, received much applause. 

ELIZABETH P. COFFEY. 
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WASHINGTON, 
Columbus have organized a band, with 
Paul Schaeffer as conductor. 

ok * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. Frederick W. 
Kerner has resigned as contralto soloist 
at the First Church of Christ Scientist 
and has been succeeded by Lina Noble of 
the St. Agnes School. faculty. 

* 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Harry Wheaton 
Howard, pianist and organist, recently 
presented two of his own musical plays, 
“Punchinello” and “The Bachelor and 
His Wife,” which show considerable 
musical merit. 

* * *K 

KANSAS CITy, Mo.—Clarence Sears, 
organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, presented his pupil, 
Clarice Leone Lemons, in an organ re- 
cital recently. She was assisted by Mrs. 
J. A, Hollinger, contralto. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—A local chapter 
of the MacDowell Colony League and a 
MacDowell Club have been formed here. 
Former presidents of the Birmingham 
Music Study Club were guests of that 
organization at a recent luncheon. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—News received 
here of the début in Berlin of Sylvia 
Lent, pianist, formerly of Washington, 
showed that her program included four 
American compositions, these being num- 
bers by Burleigh and her father, Ernest 
Lent. oT ea 


NEWARK, N. J.—Newark composers 
yeceived recognition in a program radio 
broadcasted by pupils of South Side High 
School, of which Philip Gordon is music 
instructor. A violin quartet by Dr. Ed- 
ward Schaaf and Mr. Gordon’s “West 
Wind Over the Water” were performed. 

* * 


MosILE, ALA.—The Lyric Theater or- 
chestra under Mr. Early is giving a 
radio concert every Sunday evening. A 
radio concert was given recently bv Mrs. 
E. L. Tam. soprano; Mrs. T. L. Wyatt, 
contralto; J. C. Baker, flautist, and Miss 


D. C.—The Knights of 





M. Kirkbride and Mrs. J. R. Crosby, 
pianists. 
* a * 

WATERLOO, Iowa.—The String En- 
semble of the Fine Arts Club made its 
first bow to the public at Westminster 
Presbyterian Church recently. It is 
composed of Mrs. Maude K. Berry, Mac- 
beth Mack, Mrs. Jack Patterson, Marie 
Ritzinger and Mrs. Herbert Marshall 
who directs the work. It was well re- 
ceived. 

** % * 

MITCHELL, S. D.—The School of Music 
of Dakota Wesleyan University opened 
with a promising enrolment. The fa- 
culty includes Leslie R. Putnam, Lucie A. 
Dodd, Sylvia Robinson, Louwillie Kess- 
ler, and Helen F. Rose. During the past 
two years five graduates have returned 
to receive their Bachelor’s Degree in 


Music. 
a - * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The chime of 
bells in memory of the late Dr. Randolph 
H. McKim, former rector of the Epis- 
copal Church of the Epiphany was for- 
mally dedicated by Rt. Rev. Alfred Hard- 
ing, Bishop of Washington, assisted by 
Rt. Rev. Lucien L. Kinsolving, Bishop 
of Brazil, and Rev. Dr. James E. Free- 
man, the present pastor. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Under the baton of 
William H. Santelmann, the United 
States Marine Band of Washington gave 
two concerts here recently under the aus- 
pices of the Albany Lodge of Elks and 
these realized a considerable sum for the 
Lodge’s Christmas fund for children. 
Robert E. Clark and Arthur S. Witcomb 
played trombone and cornet solos. 

a. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—At the first meeting of 
the season of the Children’s Community 
Chorus a special program of Roosevelt’s 
favorite songs in commemoration of the 
anniversary of his birth was given, and 
a pageant, “History of the Flag.” was 
directed by Mrs. Walter Jorrin of Roch- 
ester. Lydia F. Stevens conducted the 
chorus and Mrs. John A. MacArthur was 
at the piano. 





TRENTON, N. J.—Harry Colin Thorpe, 
New York vocal teacher, gave a very 
interesting recital at his studio here. 
Mr. Thorpe is at the head of the vocal 
department of the Trenton Conservatory. 
This was the first of a series of recitals 
planned by the faculty. John S. T. 
Beardslee has recently been appointed 
musical director of the Cadwalader 
Heights Methodist Church. 


EUGENE, ORE.—Five girls out of fifty- 
six applicants were selected to member- 
ship in the University of Oregon Girls’ 
Glee Club, according to John Stark 
Evans, associate dean of the School of 
Music and director of the two University 
Glee Clubs. These new members are: 
May Fenno and Alice Tomkins, second 
sopranos; Mildred Brown, first contralto, 
and Hortense Hough and Alberta Carson, 
second contraltos. 

* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—Harry E. von Tobel, 
organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, has begun a series of re- 
citals of modern organ music. His first 
program included compositions by Guil- 
mant, Buck and Boellman. Doris Mc- 
Donald of Henrietta, Tex., a pupil of T. 
L. Krebs, has been selected by the man- 
agement of the Oklahoma-Texas Inter- 
state Fair Association to represent her 
native state at a musical contest during 
the fair. 

* * * 

ROANOKE, VA.—As a compliment to 
the Thursday Morning Music Club, an 
all-day musical program was lately given 
at the store of S. H. Heironimus & Com- 
pany. A chorus from the Park Street 
School, conducted by Daisy Wingfield, 
contributed largely to the success of the 
day. The first in a series of musical 
services to be given by the choir of Christ 
Episcopal Church during the coming 
winter was presented recently under the 


direction of Gordon H. Baker. Blanche 
Deal was at the organ. 
* * ak 
GASTONIA, N. C.—Pearl Little of 


Hickory was a guest at a meeting of the 
Gastonia Music Club, when several of 
her compositions were heard. These in- 
cluded “A Rose’s Cup,” “To a Four-Leaf 
Clover,” “Sundown,” and other songs; 
the club song “Beautiful America,” and 
“Rose Bay March,” played as a piano 
trio by Miss Little, Mrs. J. H. Shuford, 
and Mabel Little. The singers were 
Mrs. Dameron Williams, Mrs. Herrick. 
Marie Torrence, Mrs. Harold Deal, and 
Mrs. Shuford. 


i, 





PORTLAND, ORE.—The Monday Mu 
Club Chorus, conducted by Rose Cou: 


Reed, made its first appearance for ;}, 
season by singing for the Women’s * 


search Club. The monthly recita]s 

pupils of Mr. and Mrs. George H, 

kiss Street were opened by Jessie Br. > 
Lucile Kepler, Mrs. Roy Baxter ,; 
Miss Pitman. Mrs. William Ov 
Cora Blosser, Laura Bartrum, Eliza) +; 
Johnson and Ella B. Jones of the fac. :. 
of the North-Western School of M .;. 
presented a number of students in rec 4) 

* * * 

CANTON, OHI0.—The pupils of i.) 
E. Hoover were heard in recital rece) +] 
at the studio of Florence Nusly. Pj). 
of the Clarendon Avenue School |. .y. 
raised enough money for a piano, jy 
part through candy sales, The fol|,y. 
ing artists have taken part in radio ¢». 
certs: Loraine Peter-Adams, Edy:h 
Hansen-Stephan, Charlotte Keller © :n; 


Nellie Unkefer, pianists;» Vance |, 
Miller, violinist, and Mrs. Guy Clemniitt. 
Rose Rosenberg, James T. Seybert 


Thomas Ward, Glenn King and Ethel 
Petree, singers. 
* od * 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Orchestral prac. 
tices, chorus rehearsals, the study of my. 
sic in its theoretical branches, and the 
bringing here of a number of younger 
artists, were enumerated by Margaret 
Haas, chairman, as among the chief ae. 
tivities of the year of the junior depart. 
ment of the Friday Musicale in an ad. 
dress at the first meeting of the season. 
Daniel and Theodore Saidenberg, ’cellist 
and pianist, who have just returned from 
their studies in Paris; Hazel Maurer. 
pianist, winner of the 1922 South At. 
lantic District Contest of Federated 
Music Clubs, and Bennie Smith, violinist, 
also a winner in the recent contest held 
by the South Atlantic Clubs appeared in 
a musical program. 

* . * 

TRENTON, N. J.—Russian music 
formed the program of the second month- 
ly musicale of the Contemporary, at the 
home of Mrs. B. B. Tilden. The feature 
was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade.” 
and those who took part in its interpreta- 
tion were Mrs. Charles Harper, Mrs. 
Harry Allen, Mrs. Gustav Hagerdorn, 
Charlotte Thropp, Mrs. Henry Hough, 
Mrs. J. R. Summerfeldt. Mrs. O. J. 
Oswald, Marian S. Case, Mrs. Edwin L. 
Malone, and a trio comprising Gustav 
Hagendorn and Mrs. H. A. Riddick, vio- 
linists, and Lulu Sutphin, ’cellist. Mrs. 
W. M. Twitchell gave a talk on Russian 
music. 
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Clarence Adler 
PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Sol Alberti 
PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. 7Ist., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


The Boice Studio 


SUSAN S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Schuyler 1337 














Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb OCOMPANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 


From Elementary Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 














’ 181 E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 
Studios: 1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 
George Hamlin CONCERT TENOR 


Instruction in Singing and English 


Diction 
November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 
New York; June Ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y 





Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New York Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 














Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 6668 Weet End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
N. Y. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 











Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 








Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West I2Ist Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 











Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York Schuyler 0506 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 








Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E. Presson Miller 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell vrovinist 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Adele Luis Rankin Uyric-Coleratura 


Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorie—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick 
COMPOSER PIANIST 
Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 























Studio: 593 Madison Avenue, New York 
Plaza 3477 
Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technigque—Iprterpretation—Theory 
607-608 Cari :gie Hail, New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62d St., New York 








Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 





Henry F. Seibert 
ORGANIST 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 
65th St. and Central Park West 
New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 

115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St. 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
Teacher of Votce 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 
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H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
241 W. 72nd St. Col. 2983 


Carl Venth 


DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tex. 








Crystal Waters 

SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 

9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 832] 


Studio: 





Dorsey Whittington 
American Pianist 
Studio: 13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 








Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologué 
810 Carnegie Hall New Yor 


M Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interfererc 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 
Production 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORS 

Phone—Schuyler 9139 
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3 | sTIR GLEE CLUB RIVALRY 
Weng. 
” th All Large Eastern Colleges Enter Con- 
M ‘ tests in Middle and Far West 
rec ial, The seventh annual Intercollegiate 
Glee Club contest will be held in Car- 
M ‘TY BM negie Hall on March 3. Glee clubs from 
7 md Amherst, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
1 have Harvard, New York University, Penn 
4no, in /BState, Princeton, University of Pennsyl- 
= Ww vania, Wesleyan and Yale have already 
Ed. a entered. The entry of Cornell brings in 
ar nj (pall the large Eastern colleges. During 
ce | the summer Albert F. Pickernell, Presi- 
ammitt Igedent of the Intercollegiate Musical Cor- 
evbert poration of New York City, organized a 
Ethel Gj glee club contest among the larger col- 
leges in the Middle West, including Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, 
1 prac. fg Northwestern, Milliken, Beloit, lIowa, 
of my. Mm Purdue, University of Michigan, etc. 
nd the I This group will hold a contest in Chicago 
ounger (early in February and it is planned to 
argaret have the winner of this group appear at 
lief ac. the New York contest. Mr. Pickernell 
depart. jap nas also organized a’ contest on the Pa- 
an ad. (cific Coast to be held in San Francisco 
season, Igesome time during the concert season. 
cellist 
d from #2 Mrs. Bready Gives Lecture on “Tosca” 
es An opera recital which attracted a 
i as d large audience was given by Mrs. George 
“olinict Lee Bready at the Ampico Studios, New 
et held York, on Nov. 10. She chose for her dis- 
Toad i course Puccini’s “Tosca.” In presenting 
ared In Mithe story, Mrs. Bready emphasized many 
scenes of the opera by effective illustra- 
teal tions at the piano and made clear to the 
month- 
at the 
feature 
azade,” MME. MINNA 
rpreta- 
Mrs KAUFMANN 
erdorn, 
Hough, Voice Teacher and Coach 
O. J. 
lwin L. INSTRUCTION 
Gustar LEHMANN METHOD 
. Mrs.f Address J. CARTALL, Sec., 
Russian 601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
—_ Charlotte | 
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ew York 
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Available for Concerts 
Addvess: 30 Central Park South, New York | 
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CAMERON McLEAN 


CELEBRATED SCOTTISH BARITONE 
Programme—Scottish Classical Folk Songs and English Ballads 
ALSO Concert Programme of “SACRED MUSIC’ 
for church organizations. 


Met. W. H. C. Burnett, 626 Ford Bldg. 


Horvath Building, 1861 Madison Ave., New York 


VIOLINS, old master pieces, bows, repairing. 
One exclusive parlor floor for testing Violins. 


audience many details of the libretto 
which ordinarily are lost in the swift 
moving scenes at the actual performance. 
Between Act 1 and Act 2 excerpts from 
the score were played by the Ampico. 

M. S. S. 





Women’s Philharmonic Presents Artists 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
New York, Elie Cannes president, spon- 
sored its first concert of the season in its 
new Carnegie Hall studio on the after- 
noon of Nov. 12. The artists presented 
were Elizabeth Topping, pianist; Mary- 


rose Walsh, soprano, and Rosamund 
Crawford, accompanist. The program 
comprised piano numbers by Beethoven, 
Scarlatti, Liszt, Rachmaninoff and Cho- 
pin, and Miss Walsh was heard in songs 
by Hageman, A. Walter Kramer, Grieg 
and Hawley and an aria from Puccini’s 
“Tosca.” Mrs. Florence Foster Jenkins, 
peaeeone of the Verdi Club, was guest of 
onor. 





Bloch to Give Lectures at Master School 
of United Arts 


Ernest Bloch, director of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, will give the first of 


four lectures at the Master Institute of 
United Arts on Nov. 23. The subject 
will be “Handicaps I Have Met.” Other 
subjects will be “The Music Gift,” “Mas- 
ters as Our Real Teachers” and “Music 
as a Social Factor,” to be given on Dec. 
23, Feb. 3 and March 10, respectively. 





Pupils Begin Series of 
Recitals 


Harford-Avery 


The first of a series of evening recitals 
was given recently at the Harford-Avery 
studio, three soprano pupils, formerly 
studying with David Bispham, but now 
working with Mrs. A. ry, contributing 
numbers. Rose Ridnor gave two groups 
of songs by Veracine, O’Hara, Leonca- 
vallo, Brahms and Strauss; Blanche 
Dvorak sang a group of French songs in 
costume, and Cecilia Ely was heard in 
“Love’s Pilgrimage,” by Mana-Zucca, 
and the aria, “O Patria Mia,” from 
“Aida.” 





Klibansky Reopens Studio 


Sergei Klibansky, vocal teacher, has 
reopened his New York studio following 
a summer spent in conducting master 
classes in Seattle, Wash., and Memphis, 
Tenn. The first of his student recitals 
will be given in White Plains near the 
middle of the month, followed by concerts 
in Chattern Hill, N. Y., and at the 
Y. M. C. A. in New York. 





Seymour School Holds First Musicale 


The first in a series of musicales for 
children was given by Harriet A. Sey- 
mour, pianist, and Marshall Bartholo- 
mew, tenor, at the Seymour School of 
Musical Re-education on the afternoon of 
Nov. 4. The work of both artists was 
heard by a large number of pupils of the 
school and their parents. 
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Louis Robert Is Made Assistant Conduc- 
tor of Schola Cantorum 


The New York Schola Cantorum has 
announced the engagement of Louis 
Robert, Dutch organist, as accompanist 


and assistant conductor of the organiza- 
tion for the ensuing season. He will 
succeed Carl Deis, who has severed his 
connection with the society after twelve 
years of service. Mr. Robert is known 
as a conductor as well as an organist, 
having been leader of choral societies in 
Leyden and Haarlem and also assistant 
conductor to Mengelberg. The Schola’s 
first program of the season will be de- 
voted to Christmas music and will be 
given in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 20. The 
numbers will include a Christmas legend 
by Nicolau of Barcelona, several Basque 
songs, a group of noéls, a Christmas 


Motet from Holland, and children’s 
songs. The second concert, of a mis- 
cellaneous nature, will be given on 
March 14. 





American Composers Give Program Be- 
fore New York Madrigal Club 


The Madrigal Club, Marguerite Potter 
conductor, gave a program of songs by 
American composers in its first concert 
of the season in Carnegie Hall studios on 
the afternoon of Nov. 5. The composers 
represented by a group of songs each 
were Fay Foster, Gena Branscombe, 
Claude Warford, Mabel Wood Hill, John 
Prindle Scott, Marion Bauer and A. Wal- 
ter Kramer. With the exception of Mrs. 
Branscombe, who was unable to be pres- 
ent on account of illness, each composer 
accompanied his own group of songs, 
which were sung in turn by Nolanne 
O’Hair, contralto; Elizabeth Ingalls, so- 
prano; Harold Holst, baritone; Miss 
Potter, mezzo-contralto; Pierre Reming- 
ton, bass; Harriet Case, soprano, and 
Frederick Gunster, tenor. 





Caryl Bensel and Norman Johnston in 
Recital 


Caryl Bensel and Norman Johnston 
were heard in joint recital at Franklin 
Community House, Nutley, N. J., on Oct. 
31. Miss Bensel sang numbers’ by 
Liza Lehmann, Herbert E. Hyde and 
Gustave Ferrari, and was compelled to 
add several encores. Mr. Johnston was 
heard in two groups. Anna Welch, harp- 
ist, assisted, and John Doane was at the 
piano. Miss Bensel is a pupil of Charles 
Tamme. A lecture was given on Nov. 4 
by Mr. Tamme at his New York studio 
on “The Difference Between the Singing 
Spirit and Physical Effort.” Louise 
Locker, Isabelle Wallace, Helen Rose 
Knoeler and Elsie Duffield took part in 
the program. 


Corradetti in “Pearl Fishers” 
Ferruci F. Corradetti, vocal instructor 


and opera baritone, sang the role of 
Zurga in Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” pre- 


sented at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, by the Brooklyn Opera Company on 
Oct, 31. Antonio Dell’ Orefice conducted. 
The others in the cast were Rogelio 
Baldrich as Nadir, Pompilio Malatesta 
as Nourabad and Regina Vicarine as 
Leila. 





Augustine Pupils Appear 


Edward Pisa-Relli, baritone, a pupil of 
Robert Augustine, was soloist at a musi- 
cale given by the Women’s Professional 
League at the McAlpin on Oct. 30. 
Humberto Aguirre, baritone, also a pu- 
pil of Mr. Augustine, was heard in a pro- 
gram at the Astor Hotel on Nov. 3. 





Dalcroze School Moves to New Quarters 


The School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, 
under the _ direction of Marguerite 
Heaton, has removed to new quarters 
on West Fifty-first Street. The various 
branches of the Dalcroze Method taught 
at the School are rhythmic movement, 
plastic movement, solfeggio and _ im- 
provisation. The classes in improvisa- 
tion are now under the direction of 
Frederick Schlieder. 


Auer Pupil to Play in New York 


Carl Schaiovitz, a violinist of Rou- 
manian birth but educated entirely in 
this country, will make his recital début 
in New York at the Town Hall on Dec. 
10. He studied first under Alois Trnka 


and later for three years under Leopold 


Auer. 





American Music Optimists and Bel Canto 
Society Amalgamate 


The Society of American Music Up- 
timists, of which Mana-Zucca was the 
founder and president, and the Bel Canto 


Musical Society, Lazar S. Samoiloff 
founder and musical director, were amal- 
gamated into one society at a board 
meeting on Nov. 10 and will function 
hereafter as the American Music Op- 
timists and Bel Canto Musical Society. 
Mana-Zucca was elected president; Mr. 
Samoiloff, acting president; Mrs. E. 
Gattle, vice-president, and Mrs. George 
Bernard, treasurer. The Society will 
give four concerts for members only at 
the Waldorf-Astoria during the season. 
These will be held on Dec. 19, Jan. 23, 
Feb. 19 and March 20. 


PASSED AWAY 


Caterina Piazza 


Word was received in New York last 
week by Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, wife of 
Gianni Viafora of the staff of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, of the death in Rome on Oct. 
23 of her mother, Caterina Piazza. Death 
was the result of acute nephritis. Be- 
sides Mrs. Viafora, two other daughters, 
Vittorina and Matilde, survive Mrs. 
Piazza. Of these the former is the wife 
of Professor Mario Gainotti and the lat- 
ter of Augusto Marconi, a prominent 
Roman lawyer. 











Victor Carley 


SAN DiEGo, CAL., Nov. 11.—Victor Car- 
ley, French baritone, died at St. Joseph’s 
Sanitarium on Nov. 5 after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Carley was well known 
throughout California for his concert 
work. He left the concert stage a few 
years ago to reside on his “Honey 
Springs” ranch, just out of this city. 

W. F. REYER. 





Doris Kesner 


St. Louis, Nov. 13.—Doris Kesner, one 
of the most promising young singers of 
St. Louis, died on Nov. 2, aged twenty- 
six years. Mrs. Kesner, who had a fine 
soprano voice, was heard last season as 
soloist with the Symphony and at many 
local concerts. She was a pupil of 
Eugenia Getner. HERBERT W. Cost. 
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William Lyndon Wright— 
A Tribute 


POUDULOROUSEOESOUERMaON DERE EON 


PUCTEODUDOEEOPEUE CIEE CUED eRe pRAg tote none oonennanenieenoener POAUUPOUEOONEODEO Henn OEEoONED TOLL tonne DOCU 


Music suffers a loss in the passing of 
William Lyndon Wright, who died a few 
days ago. From early boyhood he was 
my friend. He was born in Dobbs Ferry, 
and in later years founded the Dobbs 
Ferry Choral Society. Ten years ago he 
became organist of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Yonkers, where he 
worked with the utmost devotion, and 
where he was loved by everyone. He 
entered New York University in 1910, 
and at the same time became organist 
of the university. 

After his graduation in 1914 he took 
charge of the department of music at 
the university, succeeded Reinald Wer- 
renrath as conductor of the University 
Heights Choral Society. At about the 
same time he founded the Folk Lore Trio, 
of which he was the pianist. 

William Lyndon Wright was not only 
a musician but a scholar. He loved the 
best in literature. The Andiron Club 
found him to be one of its most valuable 
members. In spite of all these numerous 
duties, he also had time for composition. 

Some of his works have become very 
well known. They include anthems, 
glees, songs and trios, and many ar- 
rangements of folk-songs. One of his 
greatest triumphs came only recently, 
when he heard that his work, “The Open 
Sea,” had been chosen in a competition 
of composers from all over America to 
be sung at the recent American Music 
Festival at Buffalo. The judges were Dr. 
Fricker of Toronto and Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble of New York. 

Since early boyhood he suffered from 
ill-health, and in all those years not once 
did a word of complaint come from him. 
He did not labor in vain. He was a 
musician of high calibre, a devoted son, 
a fearless critic, a man of indomitable 
will, a true Christian. His was a noble 
record. Well done, brother, and farewell! 

HAROLD LAND. 
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ACCLAIM SYMPHONY 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Visiting Artists Also Heard in 
Recitals—Initiate 
Music Week 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 11.—In 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony at the 
Curran Theater on Nov. 3, Alfred Hertz, 
leading the San Francisco Symphony, 
captured the imagination of his audience 
by emotional intensity and climaxes of 
thrilling power. Mr. Hertz was “in the 
vein,” and the orchestra was pliable and 
sympathetically responsive. In the open- 
ing movement the symphony displayed 
remarkable precision of attack and a 
singular degree of co-ordination. The 
woodwind showed to excellent advantage. 
“La Procesion del Rocio” of Joaquin 
Turina, a colorful piece of program 
music, had its first local hearing. 
Svendsen’s “Carnival in Paris” closed 
the program. The concert was repeated 
on Nov. 5. The rearranged seating of 
the orchestra again proved advan- 
tageous. 

Toscha Seidel made his San Francisco 
début under the management of Selby 
C. Oppenheimer at the Columbia Thea- 
ter on Nov. 5. Playing with fire and 
amazing facility, he drew an outburst 
of applause from his audience in his 
first number, the Vitali Chaconne. The 
virility, beauty of tone, and romantic 


feeling displayed in the Mendelssohn E 
Minor Concerto deepened this favorable 
impression. Domenico Longo was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. 

The Pacific Musical Society presented 
Royal Dadmun, baritone, in recital at the 
Fairmont Hotel on Nov. 6. Mr. Dad- 
mun’s program was largely made up of 
fresh and unhackneyed numbers, and 
created an excellent impression. 

Music Week was initiated on Nov. 5 
with a program given in the Civic Audi- 
torium under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Institute. Giulio Minetti led 
the singing of the National Anthem. 
Music representative of various nations 
was performed by the Minetti Orches- 
tra, the Alpenroesch Singing Society, 
the San Francisco Grutli Verein, a 
Jugo-Slav chorus, and a Russian chorus. 
Among the soloists were Blanche Hamil- 
ton Fox, Marthe Cambettes, Arthur Mc- 
Houl, Gino Severi and Millard Williams. 

Henrik Gjerdrum, pianist, and Jensen 
Holm, violinist, were heard in a first 
local performance of an_ interesting 
sonata by Alf Hurum, Norwegian com- 
poser, before the Pacific Musical Society 
on Oct. 26. Lawrence Strauss, vocalist, 
interpreted several groups, including 
“Child’s Play” by the resident composer, 
Antonio de Grassi. 

Frank Moss, pianist; Dorothy Pas- 
more, ’cellist, and Lajos Fenster, violin- 
ist, were heard as the “Forestan Trio” 
at Kohler and Chase Hall on Nov. 6 ina 
recital which included Brahms’ Trio Op. 
8, a trio by Chaminade, and a Passa- 
caglia by Dohnanyi. Mr. Moss treated 
the exacting Dohnanyi number with skill 
and good taste, and the strings were 
especially happy in the lento of the 
Chaminade trio. 

Gyula Ormay performed the principal 
piano part of an orchestration of Liszt’s 
First Hungarian Rhapsody with the 
California Theater Orchestra on Nov. 5. 
Isabelle Saxon was the vocal soloist. 








Fradkin Resigns from Capitol Theater 


Fredric Fradkin has resigned his post 
of concertmaster at the Capitol Theater. 
He joined the theater orchestra in March 
of this year and was heard as soloist on 
certain programs. Mr. Fradkin was for- 
merly concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 


Girl of Fifteen Seeks High Court of Song 


MMM MT 


Marion Talley Comes from 
Kansas City for Audition 
at Metropolitan Opera — 
Unusual Voice Impresses 
Musical Personalities and 
Young Singer Will Remain 
in New York to Study 


HE Metropolitan Opera authorities ac- 

corded an audition to a fifteen-year- 
old girl from Kansas City last week. In 
the few days that followed, the daily 
press of New York devoted columns to 
the story of Marion Talley. Having 
achieved sufficient publicity to pack the 
largest concert hall, the young singer 
withdraws, to follow the advice of the 
musical personalities who heard her and 
study for two or three years. 

Miss Talley is the daughter of a Mis- 
souri Pacific telegraph operator. She 
has had no more educational advantages 
than the average American school girl. 


There was a concert or two in which 
great artists appeared. There was sing- 
ing in a local church choir. These con- 
stituted her only opportunities until Mrs. 
George E. Powell, music editor and critic 
of the Kansas City Star, found her some 
months ago. When Mme. Galli Curci and 
Mme. Schuman Heinke appeared in con- 
certs in Kansas City, it was arranged 
that the young soprano should sing for 
them. .The visitors were enthusiastic in 
their praise, and urged the girl to begin 
her musical studies. She entered the 
Kansas City Conservatory, where, under 
the tutelage of Mr. and Mrs. Ottley J. 
Cranston, she began the study of operatic 
roles. 

So promisingly did her voice develop 
that she was asked to sing the title réle 
of “Mignon” and “Arline” in “The Bo- 
hemian Girl,” when these operas were 
presented at the Schubert Theater by 
the Kansas City Grand Opera Company. 
It was then that her home town, which 
had scarcely been aware of her exist- 
ence, sat up and took notice. By way of 
making up for its former lethargy a 
benefit was arranged and $10,000 sub- 
scribed for the girl’s musical education. 
Mrs. Irwin R. Kirkwood, owner of the 
Kansas City Star, who had been in 
Europe and had missed the benefit, in- 
vited Miss Talley to sing at her home. 
When the girl had finished singing Mrs. 
Kirkwood unclasped a string of pearls 
from her neck—they are said to be worth 
$25,000—and put them around that of the 
singer. 

Then, through the efforts of John 
Harding and Jacob A. Harzfeld, lawyers, 
negotiations were opened with Otto H. 
Kahn for a hearing at the Metropolitan, 
in order that she might have the verdict 
of the High Court of Song. The Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad furnished passes, 
and Miss Talley, accompanied by her 
father and mother, her sister Florence, 
who is her accompanist; Mr. Harzfeld, 
Mr. Harding, Blanche Lederman, MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA’S correspondent in Kansas 
City; Mrs. Powell, and several others, 
set out for New York. 

When it was learned that the word was 
in favor of further study there were 
further problems to face. Miss Talley 
sang for many guests at her hotel; she 
also sang for Mme. Marcella Sembrich, 
and later it was announced that Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Talley had decided that Mme. 
Sembrich should look after the musical 
education of their daughter. I. M. 





A Critical Opinion 


Attending auditions is not the business 
of a reviewer. Until a singer or instru- 
mentalist is ready for public perform- 
ances he or she has no real standing in 
the reviewer’s world. But having heard 
Marion Talley sing at the Great North- 
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Marion Talley, Fifteen-Year-Old Singer from Kansas City Whose Unusual Gifts Stirred 
the Interest of Musical New York, Following an Audition at the Metropolitan Opera 


Last Week 


ern Hotel, last Friday evening, the writer 
can sum up, in a few lines, his opinion 
of this fifteen-year-old girl’s voice, as it 
is to-day. As to what it will be when 
she has pursued her studies as she should 
pursue them, he makes no predictions 
whatever. 

Miss Talley sang with a voice of lovely 
quality in its lower reaches and very 
brilliant in its upper tones. The volume 
was ample for a matured singer, but not 
phenomenal. She displayed rather un- 
usual, but by no means perfect, skill in 
fioriture, though the quality of tone was 
often such as to cause doubt as to whether 
the voice was intended for bravura sing- 
ing. The music she sang, the most am- 
bitious number of which was Arditi’s “I] 
Bacio,” imposed no unusual demand as to 
range. 

Of several assets which tend to lift 
her, as she sings to-day, to a plane quite 
different from that of the ordinarily 
talented student, the essentially beauti- 
ful quality of Miss Talley’s lower voice 
came to the ear as the most important. 
If she can keep its present velvety bloom 
it will mean more to her than any amount 
of so-called voice building. The brilliant 
and silvery chime of her upper voice 
needs little or no reinforcement. In- 
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deed, the greatest care, it would seem, 
must be exercised to prevent that over- 
brilliance of tone which in the end be- 
comes metallic. So far as quality is con- 
cerned, Miss Talley needs most of al! to 
retain what she has to-day. As to other 
details, such as a lack of clarity 

enunciation and evident emotional limi- 
tations, criticism at this stage would be 
entirely out of place. O. T. 





New Device to Photograph Sound 


The invention of the pallophotophone, 
a device to photograph sound and to re- } 
produce it, has been announced 


Charles A. Hoxie of the General Electric 
Company laboratories. The recording 
process is a little different from thos 
previously invented. Sound waves caus 
a diaphragm to vibrate, to which a tin) 
mirror is attached which reflects a beam 
of light. The oscillations of this beam 
are photographed on a moving phot 

graphic film. The reproductive process 
makes use of an electrical apparatus sen- 
sitive to light, which produces an ordi- 
nary telephonic current. The new device 
is expected to be used in connection with 
moving picture films. 
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